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WE resume the discussion commenced in our last number, by 
proceeding to speak of the reasoning employed in theology.” 

There can be no doubt, we think, that the reasoning of theo- 
logians, and especially of preachers, passes for very little with 
large classes of men, and is often regarded with much less respect 
than that which is employed in the other professions. We will 
not undertake to say how much of this is owing to the fact that 
the subjects on which the reasoning is employed are distasteful 
to the natural heart, or to the fact that reasoning is always 
likely to be regarded as weak and inconclusive which is employed 
to convince us that we are in error. Nor will we now bring in, 
as an element in the explanation of the point before us, what 
some would be disposed to regard as itself a sufficient solu- 
tion, that “the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither can 
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he know them because they are spiritually discerned” (1 Cor. ii. 
14) ; for, though this is true, this text is often applied to soothe 
and satisfy our feelings of self-complacency when we think we 
have argued well, but when the force of our reasoning is not 
perceived by our hearers. Thus many a prosy and indolent 
preacher, whose arguments make no impression, takes consola- 
tion in this text, and is satisfied with this as an explanation of 
the fact that his arguments neither convince the understanding 
nor affect the heart. But, laying out of view all that may be 
said in regard to these points, there is, to use the language of 
the merchants, quite “a large margin” to which this solution is 
by no means applicable. It is still a fact that there is much 
reasoning in theology that is little adapted to convince the 
minds of thinking men. They may not look upon it exactly 
with contempt, but it fails to remove their difficulties and to satisfy 
them. Is it not'true that, in this respect, the mass of men go 
to hear a preacher, or take up a book of theology, with a differ- 
ent expectation from that which they have when they enter the 
Senate Chamber, or listen to an argument at the bar, or attend 
on a scientific lecture, or read a book on natural philosophy ? 
Do they not expect to find a kind of reasoning resorted to in 
the one case which would not be employed in the other, and 
which men would not resort to if they had carefully studied the 
laws of mind, and were in earnest in convincing their hearers 
of the truth of what they say ? 

We are not ignorant that injustice is often done in the case ; 
and we are aware that there is a kind of reasoning that is 
appropriate to every department, and that we should not 
demand that in the pulpit which we may in the laboratory ; not 
exactly that on the doctrine of the atonement or the Trinity 
which we may in a work on Conic Sections. We are aware, 
too, that there may be much reasoning in any branch of science, 
or in any one of the professions which, to the uninitiated, 
may seem to be inconclusive and powerless. Thus, there is 
much reasoning at the bar that makes no impression on the 
minds of a juryman or a by-stander; there is much in geology 
that seems weak to the friends of the Bible; there is much even 
in the mathematics which seems to be contradictory or evanes- 
cent. But this does not explain the whole difficulty before us. 
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The kind of reasoning to which we refer may, for conve- 
nient arrangement, be divided into that which is weak in itself ; 
that which is antique; and that which is transcendental. 

(a) That which is weak or inconclusive in itself. There is 
no class of men that are so liable to rely on this kind of rea- 
soning as preachers of the gospel. (1.) There is the fact of their 
position. They stand alone. They have no keen and wary 
adversary, like the lawyer, to detect and expose the flaws in 
their arguments ; to show their irrelevancy, or to take advan- 
tage of their sophisms, their mistakes and their blunders. At 
the bar, he “ that is first in his cause seemeth to be right, but 
his neighbor cometh and searcheth him.’ In the pulpit, the 
preacher seems to himself throughout to be right, for there is 
no one to examine his position, or even, in the language of the 
book he expounds, to “open the mouth or to peep.” (2.) 
There is the fact that he is accustomed by his Position to teach ; 


and there has always been a disposition in the clergy to 


keep up the impression that they are authorized, if not 
semi-inspired, teachers, rather than that they are men whose 
opinions are to be measured in value, and in their claims to the 
attention of others, by the amount of argument that may be 
employed. Gowns and cassocks, surplices and bands have 


been, in this respect, mighty helpers in the reasoning of the 


theological world; and if with these there can be connected a 
belief in the apostolic succession, it is felt, to the same extent, 
that logic may be dispensed with. (3.) There is the fact that 
the reasoning employed in the pulpit has been sanctioned and 
sanctified ‘by long usage, and is often identical with the best 
feelings of piety, or is actually employed to defend the truth. 
To every one of the true Christian doctrines there has been 
appended in the books, and in preaching, a method of reason- 
ing that has been hallowed for ages. To doubt the force of 
an argument is construed as doubting the truth of the doctrine 
itself ; and he who calls in question the correctness of the one, is 
set down as denying the other. Many a young man in a theolo- 
gical seminary is on the very verge of infidelity from the nature of 
the reasoning employed by the professor in defence of that which 
is true, and which might be well defended; and many a youth 
in our congregations is almost or quite a sceptic, not because 
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he wishes to be, but because that which is true seems to have 
no better argument for its defence. (4.) And then there is a 
secret satisfaction with his reasoning in the mind of the preacher 
himself, arising from the sanctity of the subject. It is, in his 
apprehension, above the ordinary methods of reasoning employed 
by men. The weakest reasoning will be much aided by a clear 
spiritual vision; the demand for more satisfactory reasoning 
will be set down as proof of'a “ carnal” mind; and the first busi- 
ness of the hearer is not to sit in judgment on the soundness of 
the argument, but to clear his own mental vision; to become 
invested with a new faculty for perceiving truth; to pray for 
divine illumination that that which seems to him to be so weak 
may be made to appear clear and strong, and that he may be 
brought to confess that the difficulty is not in the arguments 
presented, but in the obstinacy and blindness of his own heart. 

We are ready to admit that there is much weak reasoning in 


theology. There is much that, we apprehend, would not con- 


tinue to be employed in the pulpit, if the powers of the preacher 
were sharpened by such conflicts as occur at the bar; there is 


~ much in the books that would be worth very little in any other 
_ profession. We are willing to admit that, in regard to our 


own minds, or to any impressions made on our minds, there 


‘belongs to that category a great part of that reasoning which 


is connected with types; not a little that is founded on the 
prophecies; no inconsiderable part of that which relates to the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, and a lamentably large por- 
tion of that which depends on the manner of quoting the Scrip- 
tures in sermons, in Confessions of Faith, and in the books of 
theology. We think we see much of this kind of reasoning in the 
arguments, on both sides, on the subject of the Trinity and the 
atonement; on the evidences of divine revelation ; and, espe- 
cially, the inspiration of the Scriptures; on the immortality of 
the soul; on the will; and on the five points that separate 
Arminians and their Calvinistic brethren. We see the effect 
of this, we think, in the state of many minds that are on the 
borders of scepticism ; and in the tendency to go off from the 
established forms of belief, in an age when men can be no 
longer held by the authority of councils or the doctrines of 
the apostolic succession, or by the fact that an argument 
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employed in the defence of the truth pertains to a sacred theme, 
and has been sanctioned and hallowed for ages. 

As an instance, also, of the method of reasoning often 
employed by theologians, and sanctioned in the schools, we 
refer to the following argument of Turretin, whose work, even 
in our age, is a text-book in some of our theological semina- 
ries, and whose reasonings are proposed as models in train- 
ing the ministry of the present age. The argument is com- 
pacted and arranged according to the nicest rules of logic, and 
is designed to demonstrate beyond possibility or doubt, from 
the Scriptures, that the Copernican system of astronomy must 
be false, and, the reasoning, in his own apprehension, must 
stand unrefuted as long as the authority of the Bible will be 
respected by mankind : 


RS 2 as 


“He propounds the inquiry, ‘ Do the sun and moon move in the heavens and 
revolve around the earth, while the earth remainsat rest?’ ‘This he affirms, _ 
‘in opposition to certain philosophers,’ and sustains his position by the fol- — ay 
lowing arguments; ‘First. The sun is said [in Scripture] to moye in the _ 
heavens, and to rise and set. (Ps. xix. 5.) The sun is asa bridegroom — ‘yi 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. ‘ 
(Ps. civ. 19.) The sun knoweth his going down. (Eccles. i. 5.) The ao 
sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down. Secondly. The sun, by a * 
miracle, stood still in the time of Joshua, (Joshua x. 12, 13, 14;) and, 
by a miracle, it went back in the time of Hezekiah. (Isa. xxxviii. 8.) Thirdly. 
The earth is said to be fixed immovably. (Ps. xciii, 1.) The world also 
is established, that it cannot be moved. (Ps. civ. 5.) Who laid the 
foundations of the earth that it should not be removed forever. (Ps. cxix. 

90, 91.) Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth. They continue 
this day according to thine ordinances. Fourthly. Neither could birds, 
which often fly through an hour’s circuit, be able to return to their nests; 
for, in the mean time, the earth would move four hundred and fifty of our 
miles, Fifthly. Whatever flies, or is suspended in the air, ought [by this 
theory] to move from west to east; but this is proved not to be true from 
birds, arrows shot forth, atoms made manifest in the sun, and down float- 
ing in the atmosphere.’ If it be replied to this reasoning that the Scrip- 
ture, in natural things, speaks according to the common opinion, Turretin 
answers, ‘ First, that the Spirit of God best understands natural things; 
secondly, that in giving instruction in religion, he meant these things should 
be used, not abused ; thirdly, that he is not the author of any error; fourthly, 
neither is he to be corrected on this pretence by our blind reason.’ If it be 
replied, that birds, the air, and all things are moved with the earth, he 
answers, ‘ first, that this is a mere fiction, since air isa fluid body; and, 
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secondly, if so, by what force would birds be able to go from east to west?” 
Compendium Theologice Didactico-Elenctice. (Amsterdam, 1695.) See 
Pres, Hitchcock’s Relig. of Geol., pp. 11-13. 





We insert the following note of Blackstone, respecting the 
influence of scholastic discipline in the study of the law in the 
English universities, as another specimen of this mode of rea- 
soning : 


“There cannot be a stronger instance of the absurd and superstitious 
veneration that was paid to these laws, than that the most learned writers 
of the times thought they could not form a perfect character, even of the 
blessed virgin, without making her a civilian and a canonist; which Alber- 
tus Magnus, the renowned Dominican doctor of the thirteenth century, thus 
proves in his Summa de laudibus christifere virginis (divinum magis 

quam humanum opus) qu. 23, sec. 5. ‘Item quod jura ciyilia, et leges, et 
decreta scivit in summo, probatur hoc modo; sapientia advocati manifesta- 
tur in tribus; unum, quod obtineat omnia contra judicem justum et sapien- 
' _ tem; secundo, quod contra adversarium astutum et sagacem ; tertio, quod 
in causa desperata: sed beatissima virgo, contra judicem sapientissimum, 
~ Dominum; contra adversarium callidissimum, dyabolum; in causa nostra 
desperata; sententiam optatam obtinuit.’ To which an eminent Francis- 
_» can, two centuries afterwards, Bernardius de Busti (Mariale, part 4, serm. 
» “9.) very gravely subjoins this note: ‘Nec videtur incongruum mulieres 
“habere peritiam juris. Legitur enim de uxore Joannis Andree glossatoris, 
: “quod tantam peritiam in utroque jure habuit, ut publice in scholis legere 

ausa sit.’” 1 Blackstone, 21. 


ERIE Ie 


(6) There is a kind of reasoning in theology which, for the i 
want of a better term, we have called “ that which is antique.” ; 
It cannot be denied that that which is truly sound in argumenta- 
tion is equally forcible in any and every age ; for truth does not 
vary as the world grows older. But no one can doubt that a 
method of reasoning may be employed in defence of the truth, 
and may in fact serve to keep up the knowledge of truth at one 
period of the world, and in a certain state of pervading men- 
tal philosophy, which is in fact a mere sophism, and which in 
another age would have no force whatever; as the rights of 

man might be defended in one age by armor and by weapons 
which would constitute no protection in another—for who now 

would entrust the defence of liberty to a Grecian phalanx, or 

to a Roman legion, or to the knights of the dark ages? Now, 
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there can be no doubt that much of the reasoning employed by 
the early Christian fathers, by the schoolmen, and by the 
Reformers, really had no intrinsic force then, and has none 
now. It was based often on erroneous views of the mind; on 
ignorance of the natural sciences, of history and of geography ; 
on false views of language ; on erroneous apprehensions of the 
divine government; on principles of dialectics then esteemed 
sound, but which have long since passed away. That reasoning 
answered a purpose then, as greaves, and shields, and spears, 
and bucklers did in the defence of liberty. It in fact, kept up 
the truth in the world. It preserved many minds from scep- 
ticism. It served to convince and satisfy the men in the gene- 
ration in which it was employed. But it would have no force 
now, and answer no valuable end—any more than the wea- 
pons of the ancient warfare would be of avail against a well- 
appointed park of artillery, or be of use to storm a bastion. 
And yet theologians, more than other classes of men, are prone 
to recur to that method of reasoning, and to suppose that all 
wisdom died with the fathers. No anatomist now thinks of re-— 
ferring to an ancient Greek teacher of the art of sculpture, to — 
illustrate his science ; no teacher of Materia Medica, or of the 
Institutes of Medicine thinks it important to follow the reason> 
ings of Galen or Hippocrates ; no geographer desirous of learn- 
ing the actual structure of the earth, thinks it important to 
study Eratosthenes, Strabo, Mela, or Ptolemy; and no induc- 
tive philosopher would think that he would be materially aided 
in his science by the syllogisms of the Stagirite. “ Of the 
ancient philosophy, the greater part is lost; the remnant is 
chiefly useful as an historical phenomenon. Not a single trea- 
tise, except the geometry of Euclid, continues to be used by 
the majority of students for its original purpose.’’* Yet, in 
theology, who has failed to see the proneness to rely on the 
reasoning employed in former ages, and to reproduce the rea- 
soning as if it were adapted to every age? As, with all our 
deserved or undeserved reverence for the Greek and Latin 
classics, there is undoubtedly more good sense, more sound 
reasoning, more true knowledge, higher specimens of genu- 


* Prof. Park’s Convention Sermon, p. 9. 
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ine poetry, of true eloquence, and of correct mental science in 
our own rich English literature than in all that Greece and 
Rome ever produced, so it is probably true that in Dwight’s 
Theology there is more real truth, and a better view of the 
Christian system, than in all the Fathers put together ; and that 
in the works of President Edwards, not always faultless them- 
selves in this respect, there is more profound reasoning in the- 
ology than in all the defences of truth set up from the day 
when the last apostle died to the time of the Reformation. 
Theologians, more than any other men, are prone to be forgetful 
of the age in which they live. They love to live, to linger, and 
to wander amidst the shades of the past. They are, proverbi- 
ally almost, men unacquainted with common life; with the 
ordinary methods of business; with the maxims that govern 
other men; and they seem often to be as ignorant of the 
methods of reasoning which should be employed in their own 
science, in the age in which they live. Why should Turretin’s 
Theology be re-produced and studied as a text-book now, when 
three centuries have passed by since it was written, in which 
everything else has been making progress ? Why should Calvin’s 
Institutes, valuable as they are, be regarded as containing the 
‘essence of wisdom ? 
- One thing to be learned by the preacher—we fear a lesson 
less easily learned in the schools than it should be—is to live in 
the present rather than in the past; and, as Dr. Franklin once 
surprised the inhabitants of Paris by his discovery that the sun 
gives light always as soon as it rises, so one of the discoveries 
that often bursts on the mind of a young man who goes forth 
from a theological seminary, and that produces equal surprise, 
is, that he actually lives in the nineteenth, and not in the tenth 
or the sixteenth century. 

(c) We referred to another kind of reasoning in theology, 
which we called the trancendental. We will not say that this 
is weak reasoning ; we will not say that it is not satisfactory to 
those who employ it; we will not say that it is unsound in 
itself. Its quality is, that it is not understood by the mass of 
men ; that it does not seem to be by those who employ it. It is 
not well for a man to pronounce on that which is to him incom- 
prehensible ; nor to denounce that which, though incomprehensi- 
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ble to him, may be, for ought he can tell, clear to other minds. 
All that it is proper to say on this point, is, that it does not 
well become the preacher, and is not well fitted to our country 
and age. Our American people are, perhaps, more than the 
people to whom the phrase was originally applied, distinguished 
for what Mr. Locke calls “large, sound, round-about sense ;” 
and he will not be permanently useful as a theologian who does 
not remember that this is eminently the character of the Amer- 
can mind. In town or country—and less in the country than 
in the city—it does not become a preacher to undervalue the 
mental capacity of his hearers, or to suppose that all will pass 
for sound reasoning with them which may appear so to him, or 
which he may have been taught is sound reasoning in the the- 
ological schools. 

The reasoning that should be employed by the theologian is 
such as men employ on other subjects; such as is adapted to 
the habits of thinking in the age ; such as shall be fitted to the 
scientific and literary attainments of the age; such as shall 
indicate familiarity with the common topics of thought in the 
age; such as shall be fitted to grapple with the errors of the 
age; such as shall be fitted to set the current of thinking 
right, that is now setting in a wrong direction. It takes a 
young preacher—we will not say whether it is the fault of the 
prevailing systems of education—ordinarily several years to 
get through with his references to Homer and Virgil, to 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and to learn that there were such men 
as Milton and Cowper, Burke and Chatham; it takes long to 
learn that it is not Thucydides or Herodotus who are affecting 
the opinions of men so much as Gibbon or Hume, Byron or 
Shelley, Hegel, Kant, or perhaps Strauss. How few among the 
hearers of the Gospel read Plato or Aristotle? How few are 
influenced by their reasonings? How few care for their opin- 
ions? How few are affected in their views of the structure of 
the universe by the Theogony of Hesiod? How few care 
about these men? How few have even heard of their names ? 
It is modern science that is modifying the views of this age in 
relation to theology. It is some hard-working man in his 
laboratory ; some travelling lecturer ; some culler of plants or 
flowers; some microscopic anatomist, or examiner of human 
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skulls; some geologist, busy with his fossil remains, that is 
secretly unsettling the belief of men in the truth of the Mosaic 
account of the Creation, or of the unity of the human race,— 
Mephistopheles, perhaps, aiding and influencing some young 
Faust. The ancient philosophers and skeptics, the Celsuses, the 
Porphyrys, and the Julians will not again appear on the arena to 
combat Christianity, nor would their reasoning be heeded if they 
should; but there will arise a host of men that are to be met 
by the armor adapted to this age, and whose difficulties are not 
removed, nor their objections silenced, when you have disposed 
of all the objections that Celsus or Porphyry ever urged. 

On this point we copy some valuable remarks from one of 
the most original writers of this age, having this advantage too 
in the matter before us, that he is a layman, showing how this 
subject appears to thinking and reflecting men acquainted with 
the world :— 


“ The mighty change which has taken place in the present century, in 
the direction in which the minds of the first order are operating, though 
indicated on the face of the country in characters which cannot be mis- 
taken, seems to have too much escaped the notice of our theologians. 
Speculative theology and the metaphysics are cognate branches of the same 
science; and when, as in the last and the preceding ages, the higher phil- 
osophy of the world was metaphysical, the Church took ready cognizance 
of the fact, and, in due accordance with the requirements of the time, the 
battle of the Evidences was fought on metaphysical ground. But, judging 
from the preparations made in their colleges and halls, they do not now seem 
sufficiently aware—though the low thunder of every railway, and the 
snort of every steam-engine, and the whistle of the wind amid the wires of 
every electric telegraph seem to publish the fact—that it is in the depart- 
ment of physics, not of metaphysics, that the greater minds of the age are 
engaged; that the Lockes, Humes, Kants, Berkeleys, Dugald Stewarts, 
and Thomas Brownes, belong to the past; and that the philosophers of the 
present time, tall enough to be seen all the world over, are the Humboldts, 
the Aragos, the Agassizes, the Liebigs, the Owens, the Herschels, the Buck- 
lands, and the Brewsters. In that educational course, through which, in 
this country, candidates of the ministry pass in preparation for their office, 
I find every group of great minds which has in turn influenced and directed 
the mind of Europe for the last three centuries, represented, more or less 
adequately, save the last. It is an epitome of all kinds of learning, with 
the exception of the kind most imperatively required, because most in 
acc dance with the genius of the time. The restorers of classic litera- 
ture—the Buchanans, and the Erasmuses—we see represented in our 
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Universities by the Greek, and what are termed the Humanity courses; 
the Galileos, Boyles, and Newtons by the Mathematical and Natural Phil- 
osophy courses; and the Lockes, Kants, Humes, and Berkeleys by the 
Metaphysical courses. But the Cuviers, the Huttons, the Cavendishes, and 
the Watts, with their successors, the practical philosophers of the present 
age—men whose achievements in physical science we find marked on the 
surface of the country in characters which might be read from the moon— 
are not adequately represented ; it would be perhaps more correct to say 
they are not represented at all ; and the clergy, as a class, suffer them- 
selves to linger far in the rear of an intelligent and accomplished laity; a 
full age behind the requirements of the time. Let them not shut their 
eyes to the danger which is obviously coming. The battle of the Evi- 
dences will have as certainly to be fought on the field of physical science 
as it was contested in the last age on that of metaphysics. And on this new 
arena the combatants will have to employ new weapons, which it will be 
the privilege of the challenger to choose. The old, opposed to these, would 
prove but of little avail. In an age of muskets and artillery, the bows and 
arrows of an obsolete school of warfare would be found greatly less than 
sufficient in the time of battle, for purposes either of assault or defence.” 
Hugh Miller: Footprints of Creation, pp. 54-56. 


There is another remark to be made about the reasoning to 
be employed in theology. The true system of theology is 
capable of being so presented as to be satisfactory to minds of 
the highest order—for it is to the mind that is highest of 
all; the mind of the infinite One. What is greatly needed is 
such a representation of the doctrines of theology as shall be 
fitted to such minds. Take the subject of the atonement in its 
relation to law, and the doctrine of future punishment in its 
relation to justice. He will render an inestimable service to 
his age and to the world, who shall so discuss and so illustrate 
those doctrines, in their relation to law, as shall be satisfactory 
to minds deeply versed in jurisprudence—say to minds contem- 
plated as in the attitude of the Justices on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, or such as are in the 
Senate chamber. Have we any such treatise now? 

The works of former ages on these subjects, and the reason- 
ings employed, meet few of the questions propounded in this 
age, and do little to beat down the scepticism of these times. 
O that God, from our colleges and seminaries, would raise up 
some man with the power of Edwards or Butler, who should 
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employ his mind in grappling with these great questions as 
they are presented in this age, and who could stand before the 
great men of the world, and show them that on the principles 
of their own science, and by rules of reasoning which they 
admit, the doctrines of Christian theology, so clear to angelic 
minds and to the mind of God, are such as should command 
the assent, and silence the cavils, and satisfy the inquiries of 
the thinking man of our own times! 
* x * * * * xk 

But is all thus changing, unfixed, uncertain? Are there no 
land-marks; is there nothing stable and permanent in this 
great science? Does all depend on the fluctuating views of 
mental philosophy; on the imaginations of men; on fancy, 
whim, caprice; on the idiosyncracies of genius; on the crea- 
tions of poetry; on the disclosures which shall be made in 
reading the stars, exploring the earth, or questioning fossil 
remains? Is the Christian theology to be ranked with the 
mythology of Hesiod and Homer? Is man forever to walk or a 
dark mountain where his feet are liable to stumble; on the 
borders of a dark and unknown sea, that reveals only gloom 
and storms? Must he sail forever on the bosom of that dan- 
gerous ocean with no light from the distant shore of eternity, 
that invites to a haven of peace? Is there no certainty; is 
there no rock on which the feet of the young theologian can 
stand; is there nothing that indicates permanency in the faith 
of man? Is there nothing to answer the questions to which we 
referred in the beginning of this Article; nothing to calm 
down the perplexed and troubled feelings which arise in view 
of the darkness that surrounds us ? 

There is; and it seems proper that in the close of this Article 
we should say a word to show that all is not unsettled and 
fluctuating, and that there may be an encouragement to those 
who intend to make this study the business of their lives. 

(a) There is, then, as we have already hinted, a true 
system, alike in theology, and in all the sciences, and the 
world is struggling to ascertain what it is. In chemistry, 
in moral science, in anatomy, in astronomy, in jurisprudence, 
there is a true system, and that system is permanent and 
unchanging. It was the same when the first chemist looked at 
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matter to ascertain the laws which directed its insensible 
motions and combinations, which it is now; and when the first 
anatomist looked at the human frame to examine its structure, 
and when the first astronomer looked out on the heavens. 
Through all the varied forms of human belief, the true system 
in these sciences has remained the same, waiting for the suc- 
cessive developments of ages, or for the birth of the men of 
transcendent genius destined to carry the discoveries onward 
to perfection. And so there is a true system of theology; and 
amidst all the fluctuating opinions of the world, that ever has 
remained, and ever will remain, the same. The human mind 
struggles to find it: often, indeed, amidst much that is dark, 
much that hinders, much that perverts; often amidst much 
weak reasoning, much antiquated reasoning, and much that 
seems to be reasoning, but which is not; but still the mind 
struggles on, and truths, before unseen, strike the eye, and old 
errors are laid aside, and the world will not let the truths that 
are discovered die, and progress is made, and patient thought 
is rewarded in theology as in all other departments of science. 

(b) It is settled that Christianity is to be the permanent and 
pervading religion of the world. Nothing is so fixed as this in 
regard to the future; indeed, this is the only thing that is cer- 
tain in respect to the years that are to come in the history of 
the world. Who is so sagacious that he can tell what political 
revolutions are to occur, or what dynasties are to continue to 
reign, or what new discoveries are to be made in science, or 
what inventions in the arts? Who can map out the earth for a 
thousand years hence, and tell what kingdoms or republics will 
then occupy the places of those that now appear on the stage 
of being? Let him look at Babylon, and Tyre, and Petra, and 
Tadmor, and Alexandria, and Athens, and Rome, and Venice, 
and then undertake to tell what London and Paris, and Vienna, 
and Stamboul will be then. But in all that unknown future 
there is one thing that the eye sees clearly, and whose 
existence is beyond a doubt. It is Christianity ; Chris- 
tianity pervading the earth, controlling all classes of mind, 
regulating all laws, directing the intercourse of nations, and, 
in its higher developments, meeting the highest wants of 
the world. For, it has been demonstrated that the Christian 
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religion cannot be destroyed by arms, by power, by wit, by 
learning. No experiment has been more fairly made than 
this—to determine whether Christianity could be exterminated 
by imperial power, by argument, by ridicule, by the sword, the 
pen, and the faggot. It is settled, too, that Christianity takes 
hold of great elements in the mind of man; that with all the 
opposition to it in the heart, there is something in man, every- 
where, to which this religion is adapted; and that, much as man 
may dislike it, ‘the world will not let it die.” It has seized 
upon the strong places upon the earth already, and, in its 
various forms it is the only religion now that has the inherent 
power of self-propagation. Paganism extends into no new 
regions; Mohammedism has long since ceased its efforts to 
bring the world under its control; and superstition is becoming 
content with its conquests, and, except in a single form, makes 
no efforts to spread its influence through the world. The fires 
on those altars are dying out, and it is only Christianity that 
preserves the vitality of an inextinguishable flame. It is set- 
tled, also, that somehow Christianity shows a remarkable 
affinity for the best form of mind that the world has developed: 
I mean the Teutonic, and especially the Anglo-Saxon mind. It 
was early in the history of the nations that poured in from the 
North, and that overran the Roman empire, that they were 
brought under the power of Christian truth; it was early in 
the history of the Anglo-Saxons that they abandoned their 
superstitions for the faith of the Gospel. In most respects that 
mind, in its various branches, is the best mind in the world. It 
has more vigor, energy, power. It is better adapted to the 
sciences, to patient toil, to enterprise, to the useful arts. It has 
more of that spirit of adventure which explores the seas and 
continents that make up the globe; that developes the resources 
of nations; that covers the face of the land with cities and 
towns, the fields with harvests, and the ocean with vessels of 
commerce. It has more expansive power; it secures a firmer 
grasp on all improvements; it strikes out more new inventions; it 
developes more resources in overcoming difficulties. It is more 
imbued with the love of liberty, and is less liable to be con- 
trolled by the sceptre of tyranny, or to be fettered and debased 
by superstition. It is now the ruling mind of the world, and is 
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extending its conquests every year. There is now scarcely any 
portion of the world that does not feel and acknowledge its 
power, and when its conquests are made, they are likely to be 
permanent. It is not so much the conquest of arms, as the 
conquest of intellect; not the triumph of the sword so much as 
the triumph of the mariner’s needle, the telescope, the quadrant, 
the blow-pipe, the power of steam, and the press. Now, it is 
undoubtedly a fact, that for some cause, Christianity has at- 
tached itself by indissoluble bonds to this class of mind. Its 
developments have been in close connection with the Christian 
religion. Rough at first, fierce, warlike, barbarous, it has been 
subdued, refined, civilized by its connection with Christianity, 
yet without losing aught of its energy and power. In connec- 
tion with that mind, Christianity has shown some of its most 
rich and full developments; in connection with that, it is now 
found in all parts of the earth, and alike by arts, and litera- 
ture, and religion, is coming in contact with all the heathen 
mind of the world. 

(c) In the course of ages—the long period which has elapsed 
since the Christian theology was revealed to mankind—there 
has been little essential variation in the great doctrines which 
have been maintained. No one can be ignorant, indeed, in 
regard to the fact that diversities of opinion have existed, and 
that entire ages have been characterized by a general depar- 
ture from what is now regarded as the true system of belief. 
But what we mean is, that the world works itself right on the 
subject of theology, as it does on other subjects. The depar- 
tures from truth are temporary and local; the foundations are 
permanent and eternal. Fluctuations there may be ; and error 
there may be; and divisions there may be, but men’s minds 
come round again to the truth. The ambitious founder of a 
new sect dies, and his name is forgotten, or remembered only 
to warn a subsequent age against the same kind of error; the 
causes which gave a temporary popularity or triumph to the 
erroneous doctrine, cease to influence mankind; the book that 
was written in defence of error, and that seemed so ingenious 
and unanswerable, is forgotten, and scarcely finds a place in 
that time-honored list of books “ which no gentleman’s library 
can be without ;” and the world settles down into forgetfulness 
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of the temporary error, and the belief of the permanent truth. 
Ambition of distinction has done its part; brilliant and erratic 
genius has accomplished its ends; the purposes of temporary 
popularity have been answered ; the propagation of the error has 
brought out some permanent defence of the truth, and the 
founder of the sect and his books, alike fade away from the 
memory of mankind. Who now, except the plodding teacher 
of ecclesiastical history, knows or cares much about Arius, or 
Eunomius, or Eustathius, or Lucifer of Cagliari, or Gregory of 
Nyssa, or Theodore of Mopsuestia, or Eutyches, or even Pela- 
gius?) Who knows much about the Fratres Poloni? Who 
reads those books? Who is influenced by their opinions? So 
it will be with many of the teachers of this age; with many of 
the books that raise a temporary dust, and that give a tempo- 
rary fame to their authors. The world ultimately works itself 
right on the great matters of truth; and truth, in respect to its 
ultimate triumph, has nothing to fear. 
How forcible, on this point, are the words of Milton: 


“ And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and prohibit- 
ing to misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and openencounter? Her confuting 
is the best and surest suppressing. He who hears what praying there is 
for light and clear knowledge to be sent down among us, would think of 
other matters to be constituted beyond the discipline of Geneva, framed 
and fabricated already to our hands. Yet, when the new light which we 
beg for shines in upon us, there be those who envy and oppose if it comes 
not first in at their casements. What a collusion is this, whereas we are 
exhorted by the wise man to use diligence ‘to seek for wisdom as for hid- 
den treasures,’ early and late, that another order shall enjoin us to know 
nothing but by statute? When a man hath been laboring the hardest labor 
in the deep mines of knowledge, hath furnished out his findings in all their 
equipage, drawn forth his reasons as it were a battle ranged, scattered and 
defeated all objections in his way, calls out his adversary into the plain, 
offers him the advantage of wind and sun, if he please, only that he may 
try the matter by dint of argument; for his opponents then to sculk, to lay 
ambushments, to Keep a narrow bridge of licensing where the challenger 
should pass, though it be valor enough in soldiership, is but weakness and 
cowardice in the wars of truth. For who knows not that truth is strong 
next to the Almighty ; she needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings 
to make her victorious, these are the shifts and defences that error uses 
against her power: give her but room and do not bind her when she sleeps, 
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for then she speaks not true, as the old Proteus did, who spake oracles only 
when he was caught and bound, but then rather she turns herself into all 
shapes except her own, and, perhaps, tunes her voice according to the time, 
as Micaiah did before Ahab, until she be adjured into her own likeness. 
Yet is it not impossible that she may have more shapes than one? What 
else is all that rank of things indifferent, wherein truth may be on this side, 
or on the other, without being unlike herself! What but a vain shadow 
else is the abolition of ‘those ordinances, that handwriting nailed to the 
Cross?’ What great purchase is this Christian liberty which St. Paul so 
often boasts of! His doctrine is, that he who eats or eats not, regards a 
day or regards it not, may do either to the Lord. How many other things 
might be tolerated in peace and left to conscience, had we but charity, and 
were it not the chief strong-hold of our hypocrisy, to be ever judging one 
another? I fear yet this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a slavish 
print upon our necks; the ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us.” Mil- 
ton’s Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 


(d) There is a permanent foundation for this in the nature of 
man. We mean, not that man by nature loves the pure truth of 
God, but that if he embraces error it so infringes on something in 
his nature; so fails to satisfy his wants; is so pernicious in its 
tendency, or so violates great principles which he is constrained 
by the laws of his being to hold, that he is compelled to aban- 
don it. All the doctrines of a true theology are adapted to 
something in the nature of man, or in his condition and wants. 
And, as man is the same in every age, the true system will 
sooner or later be embraced, and the restless desires of the 
soul will never be satisfied until it is found. In reference to 
any one of the doctrines of a true theology, we think this might 
be shown to be a correct observation ; but, we will select as the 
only illustration which our space will admit of, one where pro- 
bably the illustration would be least likely to be sought, and 
where it would most commonly be supposed that it could not be 
found. 

If we were to argue beforehand, and without reference to 
any facts which have occurred in the world, we should have 
said. that the doctrine of eternal punishment would not be 
believed by mankind. The reasons for this opinion are too 
obvious to make it necessary to state them in detail. The sub- 
ject is so incomprehensible; the difficulties in the way—drawn 
out with so much plausibility and power in the celebrated letter 
of John Foster—are so great; the bearing of the doctrine is 
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so personal and so direct on our friends; the arguments as to 
what we might suppose a benevolent God would do are so plau- 
sible, and so difficult to be set aside ; and, we will add—in accord- 
ance with a remark which we have already illustrated, and 
which furnishes the best illustration of that remark that we 
could refer to—the reasoning in support of the doctrine is often 
so unlike the reasoning we employ on other subjects, is so 
unsatisfactory, and is sometimes so harsh and unfeeling, and 
the declamations of its defenders is so misplaced and revolting, 
that, if there were no facts in the case, we should have said 
that the doctrine of universal salvation would be the most popu- 
lar that could be preached among men, and would be received 
readily by the great mass of mankind. Often have we won- 
dered that the doctrine finds no more advocates ; that those who 
hold it in secret are so unwilling to be suspected of it; that 
men who are supposed secretly to believe it, so often preach a 
contrary doctrine; that its hidden friends so often suppose that 
it is necessary for moral purposes that the opposite doctrine 
should be preached, and that even such advice is sometimes 
given to those who are entering on the ministry. ‘A number 
(not large, but of great piety and intelligence) of ministers 
within my acquaintance,” says John Foster, “several now 
dead, have been disbelievers of the doctrine in question ; at the 
same time not feeling themselves imperatively called upon to 
make a public disavowal ; content with employing in their min- 
istrations strong general terms in denouncing the doom of 
impenitent sinners. For one thing, a consideration of the innu- 
merable imputations and unmannered suspicions apt to be cast 
on any publicly declared defection from rigid orthodoxy, has 
made them think they should better consult their usefulness by 
not giving a prominence to this dissentient point, while yet 
they make no concealment of it in private communications, and 
in answer to serious inquiries. When, besides, they have con- 
sidered how strangely defective and feeble is the efficacy to 
alarm and deter careless, irreligious minds, of the terrible doc- 
trine itself, notionally admitted by them, they have thought 
themselves the less required to propound one that so greatly 
qualifies the blackness of the prospect.” John Foster's Life, 
vol. ii. p. 270. 
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But none of the anticipations which men would have che- 
rished have been realized. There is something in the doctrine 
of universal salvation which impinges on the nature of man, 
and which prevents the world from believing it to be true. 
Man has no selfish interest that can be traced, in believing 
the doctrine of future punishment, but every thing in his 
nature would seem to lead him, if possible, not to believe it. 
Yet these things are true in regard to it: (1.) That there 
has been no doctrine more steadily or constantly believed by the 
great mass of mankind in every age, and under every form 
of religion. (2.) That it has been found impossible to con- 
vince the world of the truth of the contrary doctrine. Some- 
how it impinges so much on great principles which men are 
constrained to hold, and on the obvious interpretation of all 
that has ever claimed to be a revelation from God, that after 
all the difficulties on the subject, and all the ingenious reason- 
ing employed, men still continue to hold it, and always will. 
It is impossible to convince the world of the contrary. It is 
certain that things have been so arranged that, whether the 
Bible be true or false, it is impossible for the mass of men to 
see the propriety of honoring or confiding in God, unless it be 
true that punishment awaits the wicked in the future world. 
For, it is undeniable, that God has so made man that he has 
these anticipations of woe in the future world as the consequence 
of sin, and that He has done much to foster this belief in every 
revelation that he has made to mankind. It is certain that he has 
appended these fears to guilt, and to the commission of sin. It is 
certain that there is an independent class of arrangements in the 
human mind adjusted by the Maker himself, designed to produce 
and keep up this alarm in the anticipation of the future. It is 
certain that the administration of the world proceeds on this 
arrangement, and that God, in fact, in his administration, makes 
much in restraining men, out of the apprehension of the wrath to 
come. It is certain that, under his hand, many of these 
dreadful fears spring up when, if there zs no future punishment, 
they must be all false, and in circumstances where it would be 
desirable that just the opposite state of things should exist :— 
on a bed of death, where a man—every man if there be no 
future punishment—is about to ascend to glory. And it is 
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certain that God has done much to deepen this apprehension, 
and to continue the alarm, by what the Bible seems plainly to 
teach, and what he knew would only tend to keep up the 
impression in the world that the wicked will be punished for- 
ever. It is certain that the Saviour so spake, and that the 
Apostles so spake, as to leave the fair inference from their 
words that they believed that the wicked would perish forever. 
And it is certain that man, when he looks out upon the future, 
is so made as to apprehend and dread this. Need we refer to the 
language which man has uttered on the subject to show that 
this is so? Need we do more than refer to every man’s own 
feeling in his sober moments? In a passage every where 
admired for its beauty, and known as far as our language is 
known, the great poet of nature has expressed the universal 
feelings of mankind on the subject: 


“The dread of something after death— 
Th’ undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns—puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


Why is this? Why does the future, the unknown, thus ap- 
pear to man? Can any mental philosopher explain it except on 
the supposition that man feels that he is guilty, and that, being 
guilty, he cannot close his eyes on the fact that there is much 
to be dreaded in that unknown future? Could not God have so 
made us that the contemplation of that future, instead of rousing 
up images of horror and alarm, would have filled the world to 
come, only with bright and cheering visions—drawing us on first 
to their contemplation, and then to their enjoyment? Is it not 
so to the angel? Is it not so to the child? But it is not so 
with us: and you cannot tell why it is not so, except on the 
supposition that man is guilty before God, and that, being 
guilty, he has so made us that we must dread the future. 
And, things being so, if man has nothing to dread beyond 
the grave, we say that it would be impossible to love and 
honor such a being as God. For, on this supposition, he has 
deceived the world; he has created imaginary alarms; he is 
governing the world by false views originated by himself; he is 
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taking advantage of groundless fears in man, to accomplish his 
own purposes; he is producing distress and woe every day, and 
even on the bed of death, which he knows is based on a false 
foundation; and he has given a book to mankind in which, on 
its fair interpretation, the most solemn asseverations are made 
to the truth of things which have no foundation in fact. Man 
cannot honor and love such a Being as this. He may dread his 
power ; he may tremble before his wrath ; but he cannot confide 
in his character: and if he supposes that there is such a being on 
the throne, his mind will be shrouded in deep and impenetrable 
sadness. In the strong language of Sir William Hamilton, 
when speaking on another subject, to suppose this ‘is to sup- 
pose that we are created capable of intelligence in order to be 
made the victims of delusion; that God is a deceiver, and the 
root of our nature a lie.”’* To such a mind, we would refer for 
the highest illustration of this which perhaps the world has 
ever known, to the views and feelings of John Foster—all is 
dark: the past, the present, and that which is to come. That 
great man’s mind—among the most profound, contemplative, 
original, and pure that the world has known—we need not say 
was a mind immersed in deep darkness, and surrounded with 
gloom. Even with his professed belief in the salvation of 
all men, he was greatly wanting in cheerful confidence in God, 
and to him the past, the present, and the future, were pain- 
fully dark. 

But we must close. Yet, in doing it, we would not leave the 
impression which we foresee some might get from the remarks 
which we have made. We would desire rather that our readers 
should feel the truth that theology is liable to no objections 
from the manner in which it is left to us, but that the whole 
subject is so arranged as to answer the best ends, and to fur- 
nish the best stimulus to one who is seeking eternal life. 

We would show, then, if we can, in conclusion, that obscure 
as many things are in theology, and liable as the mind is to 
murmur and complain because no more is known, and weak as 
is the reasoning often by which the truth itself is defended, 
enough has been given to answer all the proper ends of a reve- 


* Note A. on Reid, § 1. p. 743, as quoted in Biblio. Sac. Vol. vii. p. 415. 
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lation; to make our condition safe; to furnish the best disci- 
pline to the mind, and to meet the actual wants and capacities 
of the soul. 

Are not, then, all the essential purposes of revelation an- 
swered; has not all that is necessary to our condition been 
imparted, by the manner in which God has communicated his 
truth to us? For, are not all the essential purposes of a revela- 
tion answered, as adapted to our present condition of being; is 
not all imparted that is really necessary, if it will enable man 
to secure the salvation of his soul, and to prepare him to enter 
at last that world where all is light? Should it be a serious 
objection, and should it be allowed to embarrass us, if, while it 
does this, it does not also cast light on a thousand other points, 
however interesting and important they may be, and however 
the soul may pant to be informed in regard to them? And 
shall man reject the light he has, because there are many things 
which are left in the dark; many questions which are not 
answered? Revelation has a specific object and end, and it is 
no more reasonable to demand that that should be departed 
from, and other ends answered, than it is in the sciences and 
in the ordinary transactions of life. That end would seem to 
be to furnish light enough for man to reach heaven if he 
chooses. Revelation is not like the broad and clear sun that 
sheds down its rays on the spread-out landscape, covered with 
smiling fields, and flocks, and hamlets, disclosing each tree, 
and hill, and house, and the winding course of each rivulet; it 
is like the light-house that gleams on a dark and stormy coast, 
to reveal the haven to the ocean-tossed mariner.* ‘It shines 
afar over the stormy ocean, only penetrating a darkness which 
it was never intended to expel.” The mariner can see that 
light clearly. It is sufficient for a guide. It cheers and ani- 
mates him when the tempest beats around him. It shows him 
where the port is. It assures him that if he reaches that spot 
he is safe. And it is all that he needs from that shore now to 
guide him. ‘True, it is not a sun; it does not dissipate all the 
darkness; it is a mere star, showing nothing but itself—per- 
haps not even its own reflection on the waters. But it is enough. 


* Rev. Jacob Abbott, National Preacher, Dec. 1845. 
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There it stands, despite the storm, and the darkness, to disclose 
just what he wishes to know. It has saved many a richly-freighted 
bark, and all that he needs is that it will save his own. Beyond 
the distance where it throws its beams, all is midnight. Ona 
thousand questions on which curiosity might be excited, it casts 
no light whatever. ‘The cities, the towns, the green fields, 
the thousand happy homes which spread along the shore to 
which it invites him, it does not reveal.” On a calmer sea, 
curiosity would be glad to know all about the land on which 
that light stands, and, if safely there, the feet may range over 
those fields “‘ beyond the swelling flood,” and the mind may be 
satisfied: but these are not the points that need to be agitated 
in the howlings of the tempest. And shall he reject the aid of 
that light because it discloses no more? Shall he refuse its as- 
sistance in guiding his vessel into port, because it does not 
reveal to him all that there is in that land? Shall he murmur 
and complain, as if he was unkindly dealt with, because it does 
not do this? 

Man is on a stormy ocean—the ocean of life—and the night 
is very dark. There are tempests that beat around us, under- 
currents that would drift us into unknown seas; rocks and 
breakers that make our voyage perilous. The revelation which 
God has given us is a light “standing on the dark shore of 
eternity, just simply guiding us there.” It reveals to us almost 
nothing of the land to which we go, but only the way to reach 
it. It does almost nothing to answer the thousand questions 
which one would ask about that world; but it tells us how we 
may see it with our own eyes. It does not tell us all about the 
past—the vast ocean of eternity that rolled on countless ages 
before we had a being; about the government of God; about 
our own mysterious existence ; but it would guide us to a world 
where what is now obscure may become as clear as noonday. 
If so, the science of theology is not liable to any well-founded 
objection because it has disclosed no more, and we should not 
murmur because we know no more; as the appropriate feeling 
of our mariner would be gratitude that the bright and clear, 
though little light, is kept burning on that stormy coast to 
guide every vessel that may chance to come into these waters ; 
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not of complaint that it does not reveal the hills and vales, 
the cities and the hamlets of that land. 

And the solution of these thousand questions which we ask, 
and which so perplex us because they are not solved, and which 
lay the foundation for so much mental distress, and so much 
skepticism, is not necessary to our salvation, and perhaps would 
in no manner promote it. To recur once more to our illustra- 
tion :—Desirable as it might be on many accounts to know all 
that there is in the land in which that light stands to direct the 
mariner, yet that knowledge could not aid him in guiding his 
vessel into port. That it was a land of peace and plenty ; that 
it was the place of his fathers’ sepulchres; that it was the 
home of his wife and children ; that it opened rich fields for 
commerce or for scientific research, might indeed stimulate and 
animate him amidst the billows—as our hope of heaven does 
in the storms that beat around us; but how would the most 
minute acquaintance with that country aid him in guiding his 
vessel into port? And so we should probably find, if we would 
search our own minds, that the questions in reference to which 
we are most disposed to complain because they are not solved, 
are not those which really embarrass us in the matter of salva- 
tion, but those in reference to which our salvation may be 
equally easy and certain whether they are solved or not. How 
would it facilitate the matter to know why sin was permitted to 
come into the world; to be able to determine why God did not 
make man so that he could not sin; to know why the wicked 
are to suffer forever ; to know all about the future state? When 
a man finds himself struggling in a stream, it does nothing to 
facilitate his escape to know how he came there; nor would it 
aid the matter if he could determine why God made streams so 
that men could fall into them; why he did not make every 
bank of iron or granite, so that it would never crumble beneath 
the feet. 

What was needful in the matter of theology, natural and 
revealed, seemed to be to furnish so much light in regard to the 
future that our salvation should not be necessarily endangered 
—as in the case of our light-house; and then to leave so many 
unsolved but important questions as to place the mind in such 
a state that there may be progress but not exhaustion ; to leave 
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to the soul the stimulus derived from the fact that there are 
boundless fields of thought and energy before us :—that as the 
soul is immortal, there will be sufficient to occupy it in all the 
vast eternity before us. Accordingly this is the way in which 
God everywhere deals with the human powers. Youth is stim- 
ulated to make attainments in literature and science, by the 
very fact that there are vast fields yet unexplored, and to a 
noble mind it is all the better if not a ray of light has been 
shed upon them. The explorer of unknown lands is cheered 
from the very fact that a vast and inviting field is before him 
which the foot of man has never trod ; and as he presses on in 
his obstructed way through fields of flowers new to the eye of 
man, and ascends streams on which man has never sailed, and 
climbs the mountain top on which a human being has never 
stood before, and looks abroad on rich valleys which still invite 
him, he is cheered and excited by the very fact that all this has 
been unknown—nor would he wish even his Maker to disclose 
all this at once to the world, and bid him sit down in supine- 
ness and inaction. Thus it was with Columbus, when the prow 
of his vessel first crossed the line beyond which a ship had 
never sailed, and ploughed into unknown seas. Every wave 
that was thrown up had a new interest and beauty, from the 
fact that its repose had never been disturbed before by the keel 
of a vessel ; and when his eyes first saw the land, and he pros- 
trated himself and kissed the earth, his glory was at the high- 
est—for he saw what in all ages was unknown before. So we 
are everywhere stimulated and animated by that which is now 
unknown, but which may be known; by that which is not in 
our possession, but which may be gained ; by the fields of new 
thought which have never been explored, but which man is at 
liberty to explore. How imbecile and supine would be all our 
powers if we felt that all had been explored that could be, and 
that there were no new discoveries to be made by man! 

‘And here we will just say, in this connection, to those in 
early life—and particularly to those who have the pursuits of 
theology in view as the business of life—whose minds are per- 
plexed because God has revealed no more ; who find a thousand 
questions crowding upon them which they cannot solve; in 
whose minds there spring up skeptical, or murmuring, or blas- 
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phemous thoughts against God, and around whom on the most 
important subjects there seem to be the shades of the deepest 
midnight, that in a few years, as the result of calm examina- 
tion and maturer reflection and observation, most of these dif- 
ficulties will disappear. Light steals in gradually, but cer- 
tainly, on a man’s soul when he “ watches daily at the gates of 
wisdom, and waits at the posts of her doors.” Many of these 
difficulties will be solved, and will then cease to perplex the 
mind. Most, if not all of the remainder will be seen to pertain 
not peculiarly to the Bible, but to the government of the world 
as actually administered ; as appertaining not to the Christian or 
the Christian system, merely, but as being matters in which all 
men are equally concerned, and which belong as much to any 
other system of religion or philosophy as to the Christian reve- 
lation. With this view, no uninspired book has ever done so 
much to calm down the troubles of the mind, and to silence the 
murmurings of skepticism, as the immortal work of Butler. 

“‘In the early part of my Biblical studies, some thirty or 
thirty-five years ago,” says the father of Biblical learning in 
this country, “when I first began the investigation of the 
Scriptures, doubts and difficulties started up on every side, like 
the armed men whom Cadmus is fabled to have raised up. 
Time, practice, continual study, and a better acquaintance with 
the original Scriptural languages, and the countries where the 
sacred books were written, have scattered to the winds nearly 
all those doubts. I meet indeed with difficulties still, which I 
eannot solve at once; with some, when even repeated efforts 
have not solved them. But I quiet myself by calling to mind 
that hosts of other difficulties, once apparently as formidable to 
me as these, have been removed, and have disappeared from the 
circle of my troubled vision. Why may I not hope, then, as 
to the difficulties that remain ?’’* 

But further. Is it absolutely certain—is it even very prob- 
able—that we could comprehend any statements which could be 
made to us on the points which now most perplex us? If one 
should undertake to explain to an ordinary child of four years 
of age, the views which governed Canning in some great act of 


* Prof. Stuart, on the Canon of the Old Testament, p. 18. 
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diplomacy, or all the bearings of the positions assumed by the 
different contracting powers at the peace of Tilsit, the difficulty 
would not be so much in the explanation, or in the thing itself, 
as in the immature powers; the want of knowledge; the feeble 
grasp of comprehension, of the boy that you should undertake 
to instruct. A few years may do wonders for that boy. He 
may then possibly grasp these principles more clearly than even 
Canning could; he might perhaps conduct a negotiation for 
peace with more ability than either of the representatives of 
the government of Russia, France, or Prussia. 

There is a law of our being here which we cannot change or 
modify. Up to a certain point—a point which depends on the 
measure of our faculties, our age, and our attainments, a thing 
may be clear to us as the sunbeam, but beyond that it is im- 
possible to convey any idea. The mind is confused and over- 
powered. It falters under the great and incomprehensible 
subject; and no matter how much you may say with a view to 
imparting instruction, not a new idea is conveyed to the mind. 
Up to a certain point, for example, we comprehend what is 
meant by distances. We know the length of the journey that 
we have made; we have an idea of distances as measured by 
the breadth of continents and oceans; we have a faint concep- 
tion of the distance: of the planets from the earth. But, beyond 
that, though you may use figures, and employ language, you 
convey no distinct idea: When you speak of the nearest fixed 
star as more than twenty billions of miles from the earth, 
though you use accurate words, and are capable of conducting 
an investigation with the figures before you, yet what distinct 
idea have you of so amazing a distance? So it is of magnitude. 
Up to a certain point all may be clear; beyond that all is con- 
fused and overpowering. The magnitude of a mountain, or of 
the earth, or even of the planet Jupiter, you may form some 
conception of; but what conception have you of the magnitude 
of the sun? Still more, what conception have you of the magni- 
tude of the universe? After a short distance in the description, 
you are lost, and there is no power that could convey the great 
idea to a finite mind. So it is of velocity. The fleet horse ; 
the wind; the fast-sailing ship; the bird; the rail-road car— 
perhaps the earth in its orbit, we may conceive of in regard to 
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velocity ; but what idea have you of the velocity of a substance 
that flies at the rate of twelve millions of miles every minute ? 
So of heat. Of molten iron, or burning lava, you may form 
some conception ; but what idea is conveyed to the mind when 
we are told of the comet that approached so near the sun as to 
be several thousand times hotter than red hot iron? 

How do we know but that it may be so on those great sub- 
jects that pertain to theology that so much trouble the soul, 
and that lay the foundation for so much skepticism in our 
world? Can one believe that the views of Metternich could be 
understood by a boy four years old; and “ canst thou by search- 
ing find out God?” 

How little too of the unseen and the future can be under- 
stood by any mere description ; by any words that we can use. 
How little do we know of a landscape; a water-fall; by any 
description. Who ever obtained any adequate idea of Niagara 
by a description? Who to the most polished Greek or Roman 
mind, could have conveyed, by a mere description, an idea of 
the printing press, of a locomotive engine, of the magnetic 
telegraph? Who can convey to one born blind, an idea of the 
prismatic colors; to the deaf, an idea of sounds? How, even if 
both were endowed with the power of language and thought, 
could the gay butterfly, whose home is now the air, convey to 
its companion of yesterday, the low and grovelling worm, any 
idea of the new condition of being into which the chrysalis had 
emerged? How do we know but that it may be so about the 
dwellers in the heavenly world, and the employment of the 
blessed ? 

We are in the very infancy of our being; we have but just 
opened our eyes upon this wonderful universe, which in its 
structure demanded the wisdom, and power, and goodness 
of an infinite God! But yesterday we were at our mother’s 
breast. We knew not any thing; not that a candle would 
burn us if we put our finger there; not how to distinguish one 
sound from another, nor whence any sound came. We knew 
not the use of eye, or ear, or hand, or foot. We knew not the 
name of one rock, or plant, or human being—not even what is 
meant by father and mother. We could neither walk, nor 
stand, nor creep. By slow degrees we first learned to creep. 
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Then, sustained by the hand of a parent, we began to stand. 
Then, assuming boldness, to the delight of father and mother, 
we ventured off half a dozen steps alone. We began to utter 
sounds which were kindly construed into language. We lisped, 
and hesitated, and then achieved a great victory in mastering 
a few monosyllables. And now, forsooth, we wonder that we 
do not know all about God, and these worlds, and the moral 
government of the Most High. We complain that any thing is 
left dark. We murmur that we do not know why he permitted 
sin to come into the system; why he does not check and remove 
it altogether. We complain that he has not told us all about 
that system of government and of truth which angels contem- 
plate adoring, and into which they desire still to look; that 
there is even one subject to which the human mind can apply 
itself that is not clear as noon-day. We are sullen and silent; 
we refuse our gratitude; we reject the revelation which he has 
made to us; we have no songs, and no thanksgivings, because 
we are not told all about the earth and the skies—about the 
eternity past and the eternity to come—about heaven and 
about hell—about the infinite God that made, and that rules 
over all. 
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ARTICLE II. 


Articles in the “ Presbyterian Magazine” for February—August, 
1853, on “ The Presbyterian Church in the United States. Its 
Founilers, its Principles, and its Acts.” Nos. I—V. Philadelphia. 


Tnr “ Presbyterian Magazine” is not yet, it seems, quite 
—done. Our one harmless Article on the “ Spirit of American 
Presbyterianism,” has been avalanched with five. February, 
March, April, May, August, they have been crushing us, 
and more, it appears, are in reserve. The “ Presbyterian” too, 
did not like our rhetoric, and devoted to us a column and a 
half of exquisite irony, so fine as to be a “ pheasant’s brain, a 
Lucullan luxury.” Meantime we are given to understand that 
the Board of Publication “in an evil hour for themselves,” 
have not only published a new edition of the “ Records of our 
Church,” but even stereotyped them.* Our friend of the Pres- 
byterian Magazine thinks we are honest and honorable, but 
“in the dark.”+ If the harpoon of so feeble a whaler has 
produced all this flurry, what would have become of them if a 
first-rate “hand” had planted his iron in the huge mass 
hitherto inert and motionless! Would it not have been better, 
we only suggest it in all kindness, to have let our poor Article 
perish in its own insignificance ? 

The truth is, we are surprised that our exscinding brethren 
can do no better. So loud have been their pretensions to the 
succession, so ample their boasts of Presbyterianism of the 
intensest hue, that we thought they must be able to make 
some show of defence. The business of answering them is 
scarcely hard enough to be exciting. This warm weather one 
wants something to overcome his languor. If there is anybody 


* “The New School ‘ Pre-byterian Quarterly Review’ thinks that our branch of 
the Church directed the publication ‘in an evil hour for themselves’ * * * * 
As the Board of Publication have stereotyped the second edition of the Records, 
our New School brethren may procure any number of copies they desire.” Presby- 
terian Magazine, March, \8: 3, p. 147. 

{ Presbyterian Magazine, p. 96. 
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unsatisfied by our Article, all we ask is that he will (or 7s this 
asking too much ?) go through the Articles in the Presbyterian 
Magazine, and make up his mind on a cause in favor of which, 
they are all that can be said. 

However, we suppose, as times go, we must fight these 
shadows of Trophonius’ Cave. The Editor of the Presbyterian 
Magazine is certainly deserving of an answer. We are fully 
aware, and cordially acknowledge it, that it is only the badness 
of his cause that has compelled him to spread out so boundless 
a sandy waste. Let any one look at his eulogy on Daniel Web- 
ster to see what he can do when he has a fine subject; but a 
man might as well try to breathe in an exhausted receiver as to 
get up any enthusiasm, or sound argument, or even show of plau- 
sibility in favor of the anti-revival, rigid, exscinding action of 
1741 and 1837. The things are too narrow and tyrannical to 
tolerate good sense or enthusiasm. Nobody can read the five 
mortal Articles of the Magazine—to say nothing of what are to 
come—without feeling for their author. It is not fair for us, 
we know, to say much about victory. Any sane man could 
gain a victory with all the facts and arguments on his side. 

We made “ five points,” our readers will remember, beside 
our peroration on the Exscinding Acts. And what we have to 
do, obviously, is to see whether any splinters are knocked off 
our fort, or any breaches made in our breastworks. Let us 
follow the natural order, “begin at the beginning,” as the 
Frenchman advised his friend,* and take up one thing at a time. 


I. FounpEeRS oF ouR CHURCH. 


Against our view of Makemie—as modified by our own note 
before the first Article of the Magazine was issued—there is 
not one syllable of the slightest consequence brought. As this 
is a matter of great importance, we will recapitulate all the 
points established by reliable evidence. 

“Col. Stevens, in Maryland, beside Virginia,” applied in 
December, 1680, to the Presbytery of Lagan, Ireland, for a 
minister. Mr. Makemie was sent out in consequence of this 


* « Belier, mon ami! commence par le commencement !” 
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application, and we find him writing a letter from Virginia in 
1684. The Rev. James L. Vallandigham, now the pastor of 
Rehoboth Church, which appears to have been the first planted 
by Makemie, and consequently the oldest Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, found the grave of Col. Stevens, with 
1687 as the date of his death. Col. Stevens lived within five 
miles of the Virginia line, and his tract of land was called 
Rehoboth.* We find Makemie actively engaged in planting 
churches and preaching the Gospel, and have an account of 
his manly defence when arrested by Lord Cornbury for preach- 
ing in New York. On that occasion he appeals to the West- 
minster Confession as follows: ‘As to our doctrines, my 
Lord, we have our Confession of Faith, which is known to the 
Christian world, and I challenge all the clergy of York to 
show us any false or pernicious doctrines therein; yea, with 
those exceptions specified in the law, we are able to make it 
appear that they are, in all doctrinal articles of faith, agreeable 
to the established doctrines of the Church of England.” He 
also quotes from the Confession concerning the Civil Magis- 
trate. It will be remembered that Makemie was ordained in 
Treland, and of course had subscribed the Confession. In his 
will is the following clause: “I empower my executrix to 
make over, and alienate that lot on which the meeting-house is 
built, in as ample a manner, and to all intents and purposes, as 
shall be required, for the ends and uses of a Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, as if I were personally present, and to their succes- 
sors forever, and none else but to such of the same persuasion 
in matters of religion.” So, far as we have specimens of his 
preaching, he was sound in the faith. 

These are all the facts bearing on the points before us, which 
the Presbyterian Magazine, with the assistance of the antiqua- 
rian “who knows more about the details of ancient Presby- 
terian history than any man who has lived in this century,’ 
can obtain. We may safely conclude that this is the whole of 
their case. And it amounts to just this, that Francis Makemie 
was an honest and sincere Irish Presbyterian. 

But Irish Presbyterians, as a body, have always been more 


* Pres. Mag., June, 1853, pp. 287-8. { Ibid. p. 92.—note. 
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liberal than Scottish. Something is to be attributed, in this, 
to the character of the people of Ireland, for though in part 
descended from Scotland, like other colonies, they were not 
always exactly like the mother country. A New Englander is 
not exactly like an Englishman. Something is also to be granted 
to the circumstances of Presbyterianism in Ireland, both as 
to its origin and the proportion of its Presbyterian popula- 
tion to the whole country. For the difference in question, we 
may appeal to the entire history of our Church, as well as to 
examples known to all of us. In regard to Makemie, we have 
evidence of a flexibility and co-operative spirit which the men 
of Scotland did not exhibit. 

The connections of Makemie, according to the documentary 
evidence, are not with Scotland, but with England and Ireland, 
and it is surprising that at this distance, we can show so many. 
As we mentioned in our former Article, the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists in England formed in 1689 a Plan of Union, 
resembling in its general features the Cambridge and Say- 
brook platforms of New England. It is known that all these 
symbols are compromises between Presbyterianism and Inde- 
pendency. ‘The New England platforms approved of Ruling 
Elders, and of occasional Synods. And it is quite clear, 
notwithstanding all the fluttering of our rigid friends, that 
the Presbyterianism of Francis Makemie resembled very closely 
what the United Ministers of England and the New Englanders 
then were. New England has altered since, and Makemie 
would find himself fully at home neither there, nor in the 
Church of the Excision, but in that which still exists as the 
representative of American Presbyterianism, our own beloved 
Zion. 

“ Being let go,” as is said of Peter and John in the Acts, 
‘they went to their own company.” Like invariably seeks its 
like. In the Records of the Church, the Presbytery write in 
1709, in connection with the ministers of Boston, to Sir Edmund 
Harrison, of London, and beg him ‘to intercede for them with 
‘the ministers of London, and other well-affected gentlemen.” 
“The negotiation,’ they say, ‘begun and encouraged by a 
fund, in the time when our worthy friend Mr. Makemie (now 
deceased,) was with you, for evangelizing these colonies,” Xe. 


VoL. 11.—14 
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So next year they write to Ireland, “ our late Rev. brother, Mr. 
Francis Makemie, prevailed with the ministers of London for the 
support of the itinerants,” &e. Why not visit Scotland when he 
made his voyage in 1704? Why seek sympathy in England ? 
Why apply to a Union body of Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents? Would Dr. Hodge, or the editor of the Presbyterian 
Magazine, sail to England to a body of Plan-of-Union-men, 
a set of ‘ doctrine-diluters,” “substance of doctrine” men, 
for help for Presbyterianism, and actually return without visit- 
ing Scotland at all? We put that question honestly, and ask 
for a reply. 

Then, how odd that Makemie, if he resembled Dr. Breckin- 
ridge or the editor of the “ Presbyterian,’ should show such a 
penchant for New England. Jedediah Andrews was his bosom 
friend. As we have given one legacy, it is right to give the 
other: “And the rest of my library of books of all sorts, I 
give and bequeath unto Mr. Jedediah Andrews, minister at 
Philadelphia, excepting my law-books; and after his decease 
or removal from Philadelphia, I give and bequeath the said 
library to such minister or ministers as shall succeed him in 
that place and office, and to such only as shall be of the Pres- 
byterian or Independent persuasion, and none else.” Why 
not, if he was “of the straitest sect,” give his books to 
some church where there was no mistake about their Pres- 
byterianism ? How would Dr. Green or Dr. Miller have 
done ? 

History is sometimes perverse in its little incidents, and yet 
nothing shows character more strikingly. When Makemie was 
arrested by Lord Cornbury at New York for preaching the 
Gospel, he was on his way, ‘in the dead of winter,” to New 
England, and wrote a letter immediately after, from Boston. 
Hyen his ‘‘new cane,” left to Andrews in his will, was “fixed 
in Boston.” 

We repeat our declaration, therefore, which all the evidence 
confirms: ‘‘ We do not wish the Father of the faithful in this 
country, more liberal. If he were a shade more so, we should 
be afraid he was latitudinarian. He was exactly an Ameri- 
can Presbyterian, of the liberal, active, truth-loving, genial 
kind.” 
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The critic can make nothing rigid of Jedediah Andrews. He 
touches him very lightly, and admits with a sigh, that he was 
“born in Massachusetts, and educated an Independent.” He 
asserts without any authority, that Hampton and McNish 
“had no connection whatever with the London ministers.” 
There is no certain evidence, but the probabilities are against 
him. We know from the letter to the Presbytery of Dublin, 
in the Records, that Makemie “ prevailed with the ministers of 
London to undertake the support of two itinerants for the 
space of two years.” We find that he went over to obtain 
ministers, visited London, and obtained “two,” who returned 
with him. In 1714 this statement occurs in a letter to Rev. 
Thomas Reynolds, the leading minister in London in the corres- 
pondence with the “ United Brethren ;” “Mr. MeNish, per order 
from us, wrote you upon the premises last fall.” In 1712, Mr. 
Lawson came from London with a letter from the Union 
there, and the next year moneys were forwarded from them for 
missionary purposes. The expression that the Union “ drew 
hack their hand ” after their promises to Makemie, may imply 
that no more ministers were sent out after the first two. Is not 
the probability in the case this, that Makemie obtained promises 
at London which authorized him to induce Hampton and McNish, 
called in the official entries in Maryland, his “assistants,” to 
return with him to America as the Missionaries of the London 
Union? Our readers must judge for themselves. 

In regard to the other three members of the original Presby- 
tery, John Wilson, Nathaniel Taylor, and Samuel Davis, the 
latter appears from Mr. Anderson’s letter, to have been edu- 
cated at the University of Glasgow. Dr. Hodge conjectures 
very plausibly that he was another of the ministers whom 
Makemie persuaded to come over, during his visit to Europe. 
With regard to the other two, we repeat our former statement ; 
“ Drs. Hodge and Hill have made diligent search, and can find 
nothing.” 

Our readers will observe that we are very much opposed to 
mere conjectures touching these matters. A great deal that 
has been said about the origin of our first churches is of this 
kind. But there are some facts so clearly and broadly marked 
in the history of the country, that we cannot be mistaken in 
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regard to them. Such are those in relation to the comparative 
date of the New England, Welsh, Scotch and Irish settlements 
in the Middle States. If any one ever said, as Dr. Hodge 
appears to charge, ‘that the Presbyterian Church never would 
have had an existence, except in name, had not the Congrega- 
tionalists from New England come amongst us,’’ or that “ the 
whole Presbyterian Church owes its existence to the mere 
overflowings of New England,” we fully agree with him 
that “such representations would be offensive from their 
injustice, were it not for their absurdity.”’* But there are 
some most important and stubborn facts as to dates, that 
rebuke another kind of “injustice.” If it be true that the 
Scotch-Irish emigration was very extensive, it is also true that 
it did not commence, as to its main current, until a consi- 
derable time after the Presbyterian Church was established in 
America. We challenge evidence in contradiction of this 
statement. Dr. Hodge’s own authorities show its truth. Smith 
says ‘that the inhabitants of the city (of New York) in 1708 
were *** a few English Episcopalians, and a still smaller num- 
ber of English and Irish Presbyterians.” Mr. Anderson, the 
first pastor of the Church in New York, was “settled in 1717.” 
Holmes mentions “the arrival of between four and five hun- 
dred emigrants from Scotland at New York in 1737.” Ulster 
County, in 1757, had many Irish settlers. The first pastor of 
Freehold, in Jersey, Mr. Boyd, died in 1708. “It was, how- 
ever, to Pennsylvania that the largest emigrations of the Scotch 
and Irish, particularly of the latter, though at a somewhat later 
period, took place.” The reader will observe Dr. Hodge’s 
dates. ‘‘ Near six thousand Irish are reputed as having come in 
1729, and before the middle of the century near twelve thou- 
sand arrived annually for several years.” Speaking of a 
later period, Proud says, “they have flowed in of late years 
from the north of Ireland in very large numbers. Cumberland 
County, is settled by them, and they abound through the 
whole province.” Dr. Hill explodes the story about the 
alleged congregation of Scotch under Mr. Taylor in Upper 
Marlborough. All the dates in the histories correspond. 


* Const. Hist., pp. 70-1, 65, &c. 
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Donegal township, in Lancaster County, was formed in 
1723.* The Presbyterians in York County settled between 
1731 and 1735.* The first settlers, some of the very van- 
guard, came to Octorara in 1717. Mr. Adam Boyd preached 
there in 1724. The first white child born west of the 
Conawago hills, in the strong Scotch-Irish Paxton, (Harris- 
burg), was the great grandfather of the Editor. This was in 
1726. By 1736 Paxton and Derry were strong enough to 
demand ipsissima verba subscription to the Confession.t These 
facts are now beyond dispute: Ist. The Scotch-Irish emigra- 
tion early in the century was very small. 2d. It began to be 
of steadily increasing consequence from about 1720 onwards. 
3d. From about 1730, and during the next twenty years, it was 
very powerful, and became one of the great elements of the 
Presbyterian Church. But this, in the good Providence of a 
wonder-working God, was after the Adopting Act had stamped 
its ineffaceable character upon the American Presbyterian 
Church. 

There is no dispute about the Welsh. They were here in 
considerable numbers when the first Presbytery was formed. 
Dr. Hodge says, ‘“‘ the Welsh, from their numbers, deserve par- 
ticular notice. The principal settlement of them at an early 
period, was upon the left bank of the Schuylkill in Pennsyl- 
vania. They there occupied three townships, and in a few 
years their numbers so increased that they obtained three addi- 
tional townships.” 

The Presbyterian Magazine would gladly ignore the New 
England settlements, but we must keep an eye on the xpayuara 
—facta—things done. ‘ Newark, in New Jersey, was settled 
in 1667 or 1668, by about thirty families, principally from 
Brandford in Connecticut.” “In 1640, the colony of New 
Haven made a large purchase on both sides of the Delaware 
river, and sent out about fifty families to make a settlement.” 
Some difficulties arose about a previous claim of the Dutch 
to the country, but ‘“‘some permanent settlements at a subse- 
quent period were made upon the Jersey side of the Delaware. 
Fairfield, for example, was settled about 1690, by a number of 


* History of Lancaster and York Counties. t Records, p. 125. 
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persons from a town of the same name in Connecticut. This 
fact is ascertained by the law creating the township of Fair- 
field, passed in 1697. Cape May was also a Puritan settle- 
ment, of which their records contain indubitable evidence.’’* 
In 1708, Mr. Joseph Smith was ordained and settled as the 
pastor of Cohansey.f But “ if we consult Mather’s account of 
the Graduates of Harvard College, we shall find that this 
Joseph Smith was a classmate of Jedediah Andrews, and gradu- 
ated at the same time with him.”{ Records May 22, 1708, 
“ Ordered that Mr. Andrews and Mr. Hampton write to the 
ministers of Connecticut concerning the affairs of Woodbridge,”’ 
another church of New England origin. 

Trumbull and Holmes’ Annals state the matter of the early 
purchase of lands thus: “In the year 1640 a large tract of 
land was purchased by Connecticut of the Indians, including 
about half of Long Island, embracing the north and west coasts ; 
and another large purchase was made by Captain Turner, agent 
for New Haven, on both sides of the Delaware river and bay. 
This purchase was made with a view to trade, and for the settle- 
ment of churches in Gospel order and purity. This same year, 
1640, the New Haven colony purchased additional lands on 
Long Island, and formed a settlement at Southhold. A con- 
gregation, or church, was organized under a Mr. John Youngs, 
a minister from England, who, with many of his former charge, 
had settled here, and united themselves in ecclesiastical con- 
nection with the people of New Haven.” Several inhabitants 
of Lynn, Mass., about the same time, formed themselves into a 
church before their departure, and settled with their pastor, 
Mr. Pierson, at Southampton, L. I. “Smith, in his history of 
New Jersey, says, in 1684, ‘the people of East Jersey being 
mostly from New England.’” ‘The English inhabitants of 
Maryland, in the year 1665, amounted to 16,000.” “ Maryland 
needed colonists, and still continued to find them among the 
Independents of Virginia, who, assured of protection under this 
statute (of 1646,) followed the example of some of their brethren, 
and emigrated in considerable numbers to the sister province.” 
“A writer on the British empire in America, says, ‘ when Sir 


* Const. Hist. t Records, p. 9. + Dr. Hill, p. 158. 
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Lionel Copley came as governor of the province (Maryland,) in 
1694, he found but three (Episcopal) clergymen; these three had 
to contend with * * a sort of wandering pretenders to preach- 
ing that came from New England, &c.’’’* 

From all which it appears, that when the first Presbytery was 
formed, there were a number of Welsh people to enter into its 
churches, and a very considerable body of New Englanders; 
Ist. In Long Island, 2d. In East Jersey, 3d. Along the Cohansey 
creek and down to Cape May, or in South Jersey; beside any 
that might be then sparsely scattered over Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. The records show that churches were formed of these 
materials early in the century. While the Welsh and New 
England people were thus in numbers around the early seat of 
the first Presbytery at the time it was formed, we have already 
shown that the Scotch-Irish had scarcely commenced emigrating. 
It is only in Jersey, and to some extent in the Delaware penin- 
sula that they can be traced. The strong Pennsylvania emi- 
gration was later, and did not come in great power until about 
a quarter of a century afterwards. 

So plain are these undoubted facts in their bearing upon the 
question before us, that Professor Hodge after reducing the 
New England element as low as well may be in numbers, 
throws out an anchor to windward, by endeavoring to show 
that the New Englanders were good Presbyterians at that 
time. Nothing could possibly show so plainly that he is, as 
our graphic American poet says, 


“ Shouting, and hard beset.” 


For the reader will observe that we do not maintain that the 
Presbyterianism established in 1705 was a mongrel thing, a 
“quiddity” neither Congregational nor Presbyterian, but that 
from the variety of elements entering mto it, and the “ varying 
idiosyncrasies’ of national origin, while Makemie and Andrews 
agreed on a real Presbyterianism as the basis, they yet modified 
it from the Scottish form so far as to make it—like every thing 
else that has grown large and powerful in America—a com- 
promise of national habit and peculiarity upon one idea, but 


* Dr. Hawks’ Narr. of Epis. in Maryland. 
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that idea harmonizing all views by being enlarged and liberal- 
ised. We can readily grant that the New Englandism of that 
day was nearer to Presbyterianism than the present; but the 
idea that New England was Presbyterian after the Scottish 
fashion, can be shown to be an entire mistake. 

For example; in 1637, some Scottish gentlemen wrote to 
New England to know whether they could enjoy their method 
of worship there. They were answered in the affirmative. 
Why ask, if Scottish Presbyterianism was the mode of worship in 
New England? In 1643, after Presbyterianism was established 
by law in England, Holmes says, “ Several persons arriving in 
Boston attempted to establish Presbyterian government, under 
the authority of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, which 
met this year, but they were baffled by the General Court.” He 
then mentions another attempt of a few persons of some influ- 
ence in Massachusetts, who, in 1746, gathering a smail party, 
attempted to establish a Presbyterian government, but it was 
prevented by Edward Winslow.* The experiment was tried 
ecclesiastically at Boston, Newburyport, and in New Hamp- 
shire, as we all know. <A “Synod of New England,” was once 
constituted, but Presbyterianism languished and expired, except 
in a few neighborhoods peculiarly constituted. It was like the 
subsequent attempts to establish Congregationalism in Phila- 
delphia; the people were of another way of thinking, and it 
was a failure. 

On the principle of the argumentum ad hominem, we beg 
leave to present the following from Dr. Miller’s life of Dr. 
Rodgers, pp. 73, 136, “From the origin of the Presbyterian 
Church, as an organized body, in this country, the materials 
of which it was composed were, in a considerable degree, hetero- 
geneous. The principal constituent parts were strict Presby- 
terians from Scotland and Ireland, and Congregationalists from 
South Britain and New England.” ‘A considerable number 
of them (those persons who formed the first Presbyterian 
Church in New York,) having been accustomed to the less 
rigid habits of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 
of South Britain, were not pleased with the strict Presbyterian- 
ism according to the Scottish model, &c.’’* 


* Dr. Hill. 
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But to settle all these matters beyond argument, so that 
good sense will never contend with the facts of history, we have 
prepared the following schedule of ministers.* We have in- 
vestigated the matter patiently and carefully, and are quite 
confident that no material alteration can be made in this table. 
If, however, any individual should, by any accident, be placed in 
the wrong category, it will give us pleasure, on suitable evi- 
dence, to place him right. All we wish, or need, are the facts 
in the case to speak for themselves. And we claim this table 
as irefragable proof of our position as to the founders of the 
Church. If the Presbyterian Magazine cannot alter the post- 
tion of these names, tt gives up the whole question. 

From the organization of the Presbytery of Philadelphia to 
that of the Synod—1705 to Sept. 1717—there were in all 
twenty-nine ministers (29). 


Scorrisn. Anderson, Gillespie, Magill, Wotherspoon, 
Bradner, John Boyd. 

Irisu. Makemie, Hampton, M‘Nish, Davis, Henry, Orr, 
Thompson. 

New Enetanp. Andrews, Smith, Wade, Pumry, Pier- 
son,t Gelston,t J. Dickinson. 

Eneisu. Lawson, Conn. 

Wetsa. D. Evans, Powell, Jones, Morgan. 

Dutcw. Van Vleck. 

Unknown. Wilson, Taylor. 


From the organization of the Synod, Sept. 17, 1717, to the 
date of the Adopting Act, Sept. 19, 1729. 


or) 


~j 


bo bo =I 


ScortisH. Hutcheson. 1 
Inisu. Hook, Young, W. Tennent, R. Cross, M‘Cook, 
Stevenson, G. Tennent, J. Willson. 8 


* This is a much more accurate method of reaching the truth than taking a par- 
ticular point of time, as the letter of Mr. Anderson does. We wish to ascertain the 
prevailing influences during the whole period. 

{ We have italicised the names where we agree with Dr. Hodge, which is the 
case with nearly all of them. ‘The difference in most of the others is, that he 
sometimes says ** Scottish or Irish,” where we have “ Irish,” and “ Long Island,” 
where we have “ New England.” 

+ We find Mr. Gelston in the Record : previous to the Synod, and Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Pierson and J. Dickinson at the opening. 
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New Enexiann. Philips, Lamb, Webb, Thomas Craig- 
head,* (“lately from New England,”’) Huston, A. Boyd,* 
(“lately from New England,’’) Parris, Hubbell, Elmer, 

M. Dickinson, Pemberton. 1 

“Brirain.” Clement, Stewart, Laing. 

ENGLAND. Orme. 

Weisu. T. Evans. 


RECAPITULATION.—Scottish, 7—Irish, 15 22 
All others, 32 


et OS Rt 


Majority. 10 
Or in first period: 

Scottish, 6—Irish, 7 13 

All others, 16 


Majority. 3 


But this is allowing all the Irishmen to the “old side,” 
which we are very far from doing. This is giving up Makemie, 
Hampton, M‘Nish, &c., and even the Tennents, the very leaders 
of the “ new side.” Nor are we bound to show a majority. It 
would be sufficient, for our view, to prove a large and respectable 
minority, for this would show that the foundation was mixed, 
and that none other than a liberal Presbyterianism could have 
enabled them to live in peace. We have performed a work of 
supererogation in proving a majority. 


II. Leaisnative Power AND SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CONFES- 
SION OF FAITH. 


When we advance from this vantage ground to the considera- 
tion of the second point, no more seems necessary than to 
recite the Adopting Act. Every thing falls into its appropri- 
ate place. The history sets the Act in clear light. It is just 


such a paper as a mixed body of good sense would adopt—a 
compromise. 


* We go here with Dr. Hodge, by the Record. These brethren may have come 
from abroad to New England, and were, very possibly, Irishmen. 
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We will beg leave, however, to introduce some remarks just 
here, as the most appropriate place, upon the peculiar phrases 
of our critic of the Magazine, (does he use them as satisfactory 
to his own taste, or “ for Buncombe ?”’) touching a “Jaxer sys- 
tem” of Presbyterianism; “ cockatrice’s egg of ‘substance of 
doctrine,’ or shadow of truth ;’ “‘ quibbling ;” failing to ‘‘ come 
up to the mark like an honest man;” “loop hole into which to 
twist its tortuous body,” (the ‘substance of doctrine’ theory ;) 
“loose Presbyterians ;” ‘“ doctrine-diluters ;” “* standard-lower- 
ers ;” and then the clincher, “far distant be the day when any 
other attempt shall be made to whitewash the ark of our eccle- 
siastical covenant, and to make dim the fine gold of our candle- 
stick.”’ We do not understand our brother as applying any of 
these hard sayings to the Editors in an offensive sense, but as 
characterizing by them “ the Spirit of American Presbyterian- 
ism,” as we good old Presbyterians of the Constitutional Church 
understand it. This present discussion, every one will please 
observe, is intended to show inter alia, that it is possible to 
examine the most exciting points of one of the most intense con- 
troversies that ever beset and worried a great Church, without 
an unkind word personally, or an imputation upon the honor or 
integrity of the parties concerned in it; and we expect, in that, 
to do great good, even if we throw no light upon the merits of 
the case. 

We took a page (486) to explain this matter of subseription, 
and we endeavored to put into the plainest language we could 
find, the position of our Church. It is so plain that the Maga- 
zine does not make any direct attack upon it, but contents itself 
with the phrases we have repeated. We therefore quote from 
ourselves in reply to the insinuations, which must perforce take 
the place of argument. Dr. Hodge, in his Constitutional History, 
attacked Dr. Hill as maintaining that the Presbyterian Church 
requires in her officers adherence merely to the necessary and 
essential principles of Christianity. This we, in the name of 
our whole Church, and in vindication of that venerable father, 
have denied, and the whole Church, without a dissenting voice, 
agrees with us. We then stated our ground; that “ the Pres- 
byterian Church does not allow her officers to hold any other 
system than the Calvinistic; for example, the Arminian, the 
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Pelagian, the Socinian systems; but that in minor points, lying 
within the scope of the Calvinistic system, she allows liberty of 
opinion and speech, in accordance with the idiosyncrasies of 
varying minds. And the same thing is true as to the form of 
government; she requires Presbyterianism, but allows minor 
differences.” We know something of the power of prejudice ; 
but we expect, notwithstanding, in the end, that this idea will 
make its way into the heads of the public. Insinuations of dis- 
honesty and quibbling in the application of this standard prin- 
ciple will not injure us, but will only cause the finer classes of 
minds, everywhere, to regret that prejudice and the heat of 
argument, should have prevented such a man as the Editor of 
the Presbyterian Magazine, from seeing that he was impliedly 
charging fifteen hundred Presbyterian ministers with sanction- 
ing fraud of a kind the most odious—touching their ordination 
vows at God’s altar. 

The principle of such a subscription to a Confession is surely 
intelligible ; we cannot see why honest men should not honestly 
carry it out. Nor can we see what there is in a passion for the 
épsissima verba theory that should prevent a man who honestly 
prefers it as safer and wiser, from acknowledging that his bro- 
ther, who prefers the other plan, is equally honest with himself. 
We see no reason to doubt that the Covenanters and Seceders 
are honest in their adherence to every word of their Testimony, 
or that the Episcopalians are honest in their way of interpret- 
ing subscription to the XX XIX Articles. The former are rigid 
enough to stop a man’s breath, the latter “liberal” enough to 
receive Calvinists and Arminians into their officiality. Are 
either dishonest ? We suppose not. The former value every jot 
and tittle of truth equally ; truth is truth; they allow no dif- 
ference between essential and non-essential doctrines. One 
eannot keep himself from smiling a little, but never thinks of 
charging dishonesty on the children of the Covenant. The latter 
do not attach so much value to systematic theology or sharpness 
of doctrinal statement, as do Presbyterians of all shades, and 
hence they, laying the stress on other matters, open the meshes 
of their theological net very wide. Are they dishonest ? Surely 
it would be discourteous to say so. Now, we American Pres- 
byterians are moderate men. We take a medium position be- 
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tween the two. We do not care for ipsissima verba; we think 
we see a difference between essential and non-essential truth, 
and essential and non-esssential Calvinism and Presbyterianism ; 
but we do not admit an officer into our Church unless he can 
sincerely, ex animo, adopt the Calvinistic system, and the 
Presbyterian form of government, and the practice of our 
Presbyteries conforms to this, as we know. Our standard prin- 
ciple we know is “looser,” as they would say, or “‘more libe- 
ral,”” as we would say, than the Covenanter, but why should we 
not be equally honest? It is more rigid, guoad hoc, than the 
Episcopal, why should they not be equally honest? 

If the brother cannot understand how a “system” can be 
adopted without ¢psissima verba, we will give him an illustra- 
tion. No State can be admitted into our Union unless it adopts 
a republican form of government. But there are not two 
States whose Constitutions run, in all respects, rn quatuor 
pedibus. This is systematic similarity; republicanism “ for 
substance of doctrine.”” We never heard that New York, In- 
diana or Alabama was considered insincere or quibbling, because 
there are very considerable minor diversities in their Constitu- 
tions. But suppose the Constitution of the United States 
required every State to have a Constitution modelled exactly 
after that of Pennsylvania. This would be ¢psissima verba 
republicanism. It is intelligible, might be done honestly, but 
would, we should say, be a little ‘narrow’ and _ inconve- 
nient. Now, because we think our Church, since 1729, has 
adopted the former of these plans, just as our national govern- 
ment has, and therefore, inter alia, we call our Church, the 
American Presbyterian, we do not like just for this reason, to 
be called dishonest; and we do not think the Presbyterian 
Magazine is up to the high mark of its usual courtesy in allow- 
ing itself “in an evil hour,” to use such language. 

An odd notion, which seems to have taken firm lodgment in 
the mind of our brother, is, that if it can be made out that 
leading men among the Founders, or among the “new side” men, 
were orthodox in their faith, or gave any evidence of strong 
attachment to the doctrines of our Confession, then of course 
his case is established—they were ¢psissima verba men. A 
most curious delusion. It resembles many other hallucinations 
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of our exscinding brethren, wherein they take for granted their 
own orthodoxy, wisdom, success; and with a self-complacency 
which must be a great comfort to them, look upon ‘ New 
Schoolism” as they delight to nickname American Presby- 
terianism, as embodying nameless evils and “ready to vanish 
away.” 

President Dickinson, we are informed, was so ‘intense a 
Calvinist,” that his work “on the Five Points” “has been re- 
published by the Board of Publication.” Very good. What 
follows? Of course that he was a rigid subscriptionist. He 
was so rigid, gentle reader, that he fought every inch of the 
way against having any creed at all! This proves incontesti- 
bly, one would think, that every sound Calvinist is in favor of a 
rigid subscription. According to the Presbyterian Magazine, 
he did not stand quite alone in this latitudinarianism. ‘A few, 
as President Dickinson, were opposed, at first, to having any 
creed at all.”* So also, our brother has been kind enough to 
hunt up for us the evidence that the special exponents of 
American Presbyterianism—Blair and the Tennents, the whole 
exscinded Presbytery of New Brunswick and the New York 
Synod—were thoroughly orthodox ; for which we hereby tender 
him our thanks. He is quite willing to take their own state- 
ment as proof of their orthodoxy, at a time when it was vital to 
them to make as strong declarations on that subject as they 
honestly could. If he will only go a little further, and agree 
with us that the old Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, the 
exscinded Synods and our General Assembly, are entirely or- 
thodox, because they have repeatedly said so, directly or impli- 
edly, then we will be at one on that part of the subject. One 
thing is certain, that he cannot find even “‘a few” no-creed 
men among all our fifteen or sixteen hundred ministers. Pre- 
sident Dickinson and the “ few’? who were with him, would be 
considered among us as monomaniacs on that subject. 


* p. 136. 

+ President Edwards was not exactly a Presbyterian. But we have never heard 
his honesty questioned, and Princeton points with pride to his sepulchre. When 
asked “if he could subscribe the Westminster Confession, and settle over a Church 
in Scotland,” he returned this qualified answer, “As to my subscribing the sub- 
stance of the Confession, there would be no difficulty.” —Dwight’s Memoirs of Ed- 
wards, p. 412. 
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Our critic, in reply to the indisputable fact that the Church 
never even adopted a Confession of Faith until 1729, says, 
that the subscription might have been written on the lost first 
leaf of the Presbytery book. Why, so it might. Almost any 
thing may be. We remember when one of the public offices at 
Washington was burnt, that the opposition party (scandalously, 
no doubt,) used to say that, whenever the Administration en- 
countered a difficulty, they laid it upon some missing paper 
that had unfortunately perished in the burning building. We 
respectfully suggest that this “lost leaf” theory meets a world of 
difficulties, among which is this special one, that the proceedings 
at the time of the Adopting Act, and especially Mr. Andrews’ 
letter, show that there never had been any subscription. 

It would weary our readers to follow every little point that 
has been made in relation to the Adopting Act. But we will 
glance at every thing important in the case. 

The question is, Was this Act a compromise, and did it mean 
that every officer of the Church was required to adopt only the 
essential and necessary articles of the Confession and Form of 
Government, that is, the Calvinistic System in doctrine, and 
the Presbyterian System in order, without insisting on minor 
points? Or did it require its officers to adopt every word of 
both, except matters touching civil government—the ipsissima 
verba theory ? 

Dr. Hodge is on both sides. ‘It is very evident, indeed,”’ he 
says, “that the Act was a compromise. Both parties were very 
desirous to avoid a schism; yet both were anxious that their own 
views should prevail. Their only expedient was to find some 
common ground on which they could stand. Mr. Dickinson 
had avowed his wish to establish the “ essential and necessary 
doctrines of Christianity,” as the condition of ministerial com- 
munion. Mr. Thompson wished the explicit adoption of the 
Westminster Confession, to be that condition. The common 
ground on which they met, was the essential and necessary 
articles of that Confession.”’* He then states another hypothe- 
sis, that they understood it each his own way. But a few 
pages further on he says, ‘There can be no doubt, therefore, 


* Const. Hist., p. 180. 
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that the Adopting Act, as understood and intended by its au- 
thors, bound every new member to receive the Confession of 
Faith, and Catechisms, in all their parts, except certain speci- 
fied clauses in chapters twentieth and twenty-third. Whether 
this was right or wrong, liberal or illiberal, it is what the 
Synod unanimously declared they intended.” “ As far as our 
doctrinal standards, therefore, are concerned, this declaration 
of 1736 is nothing more than an announcement and repetition 
in full of what the Synod had done in 1729.”* But the action 
of 1736 is admitted, on all hands, to be ipsissima verba. Both 
the Presbyterian Magazine and ourselves, therefore, can claim 
Dr. Hodge. 

But Dr. Green is on our side, in regard to the character of 
the Adopting Act, entirely. We will not assert, indeed, that 
he did not change after 1837. Our readers will not object to 
have with this, opinions from so distinguished an exscinding 
authority, confirmatory of some of our other views. 

In the year 1853, Dr. Miller wrote, as our readers remem- 
ber, his Letters to Presbyterians. Dr. Green reviewed these 
in the Christian Advocate. Princeton was then moderate in 
view, and continued to be—opposing entirely the Act and Tes- 
timony—until the Exscinding Acts in 1837. From that time, 
the ground taken there, and echoed every where throughout 
the Exscinding branch of the Church, has been, that those Acts 
were constitutional, and that the animus of the Church has been 
rigidly Presbyterian from the beginning, Dr. Green under- 
takes to set Dr. Miller right on some points, as Dr. M., was in his 
opinion, too compromising. But this theory, that the Church 
was always rigid, does not seem to have struck Dr. Green as 
defensible, and after careful examination, he states some things 
quite differently from Dr. Miller, diverging still more widely 
from Dr. Hodge. ‘The Presbyterians, at first,’ he says, 
“were but a handful. The Congregationalists, although more 
numerous, * * were willing to form a coalition, which 
would manifestly extend their influence.”+ ‘The Presbyte- 
rian System” has been “not seldom disregarded, and in some 
instances palpably violated, by the admixture of Congregation- 


* Const. Hist. pp. 185-188. 7 Christian Advocate, Vol. XI. p. 359. 
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alism, which has always existed in the Church.” Dr. Green’s 
testimony on the Adopting Act is as follows: 

“We consider the foregoing Adopting Act as one of the 
most curious compositions that we ever read. It seems to us 
to give and take, say and unsay, bind and loose, from the be- 
ginning to the end. * * It plainly put it in the power of 
any Presbytery to declare as many articles of the Confession 
of Faith and Catechism as they might choose, to be ‘not essen- 
tial and necessary,’ &c. ‘Thus one corrupt Presbytery might 
corrupt the whole Church.”* Dr. Green, though a man of 
considerable ability, knew but one way of looking on these 
matters. The only safe subscription, with him, was the zpsis- 
sima verba. Yet he was too discriminating to imagine that the 
Adopting Act required such a subscription. 

Again, ‘Professor Miller’s statement is wide of the fact, 
when he says that this Adopting Act ‘was, at length, peacea- 
bly acquiesced in by all.’ Some immediately left their former 
connection and joined the Secession Church in consequence of 
this Act. Such, we have been well informed, was the case 
with a pious ancestor (who, we believe, was a ruling elder) of 
the late and present Dr. Hoge. From a MS. now before us, 
prepared by the late venerable Dr. Rodgers of New York, 
giving a historical account of the congregation of which he was 
pastor, it appears that in the year 1756, the dissatisfaction of 
a number of the members of that congregation, which had been 
of long continuance, occasioned their forming the congregation 
(Seceder) of which the two Dr. Masons, father and son, were 
afterwards the distinguished pastors.’ + 

“ There is little reason to doubt that the Adopting Act had 
its influence in fostering and perpetuating the dissatisfaction 
of the strict Presbyterians, TILL IT RIPENED INTO A FORMAL 
SECESSION. But the dissatisfaction was not confined to indi- 
viduals and congregations.” t Ife then gives from the records 
of the Presbyteries of New Castle and Donegal two documents, 
for which we are much obliged to him. They show that these 


* Christ. Adv., Vol. xi., p. 365. + Ib., pp. 365-6. 
+ Ib., p. 366. Dr. Green is not responsible for our italics and small capitals. 
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Scotch-Irish Presbyteries deemed it necessary and proper to 
adopt an zpsissima verba subscription. We ask the most earn- 
est attention of the reader to the dates of these documents. 
They show the gradual ripening of the determination to attempt 
the overthrow of the Adopting Act, which led to the ¢psissima 
verba vote in the Synod of 1736. We give these important 
papers: 
“At White Clay Creek, Tber 2d, 1730. 

‘Whereas divers persons, belonging to several of our con- 
gregations, have been stumbled and offended with a certain 
minute of the proceedings of our last Synod, contained in a 
printed letter, because of some ambiguous words or expressions 
contained therein—being willing to remove, as far as in us lies, 
all causes and occasions of jealousies and offences in relation to 
that affair, and openly before God and the world to testify that 
we all, with one accord, firmly adhere to that same sound doc- 
trine which we and our forefathers were trained up in. 

“‘We, the ministers of the Presbytery of New Castle, whose 
names are underwritten, do, by this our act of subscribing our 
names to these presents, solemnly declare and testify, that we 
own and acknowledge the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms to be the Confession of our Faith, being in all things 
agreeable to the word of God, so far as we are able to judge 
and discern, taking them in the true, genuine and obvious 
sense of the words.” 

Signed by twelve ministers. 

The Presbytery of ‘“ Dunagall’ was formed in 1732. The 
following is their paper: 

“A Formula, wherein to subscribe and adopt the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and Catechisms. 

‘J, having seriously read and perused the Westminster Con- 
fession and Catechisms, do declare, in the sight of God and all 
here present, that I do believe and am fully persuaded that, so 
far as I can discern and understand said Confession and Cate- 
chisms, they are in all things agreeable to the word of God— 
taking them in the plain and obvious sense and meaning of 
the words. And accordingly, I do acknowledge them as the 
Confession of my faith, and do promise, through divine assist- 
ance, forever to adhere thereunto. 
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“T also believe the Directory for the exercise of Worship, 
Discipline and Government, commonly annexed to said Confes- 
sion, to be agreeable to the word of God, and do promise to 
conform thereunto in my practice, so far as in emergent cir- 
cumstances I can attain unto.” 

The reader will remember that one of the most important 
points in regard to this whole matter is, the question whether 
the action of 1729 and 1786 is the same, or essentially differ- 
ent. We have maintained the latter. Professor Hodge and 
the Presbyterian Magazine the former. We will show that 
Dr. Green is with us in this point also: “If our readers will 
compare this minute (Synod in 1736) with the Adopting Act, 
we think they will share in the difficulty we have felt, in recon- 
ciling the two statements with truth and fact. * * We 
verily think that no judge or jury, that should be called to de- 
cide on the language of the document in question—the Adopting 
Act—would decide otherwise than it appears the good people 
had done, whose ‘jealousies’ it was found necessary to remove. 
Why, it is reasonable to ask, was the long preamble of ‘ expres- 
sions or distinctions’ ever made, if it was to have no effect—if 
it was to be regarded as so much waste paper! Why, especial- 
ly have an order made, as was done in 17365, ‘that each Pres- 
bytery have the wHoLE Adopting Act inserted in their Presby- 
tery book?’ We confess we have been surprised and grieved 
at what to us appears an inexplicable inconsistency between the 
averments in these two deliberately prepared papers of our 
ancient Synod—the more so because we think there are pretty 
strong indications that, even after this, the whole of the Adopt- 
ing Act—the former part as well as the latter—was kept in 
view in the matter of subscription.”’* That is, the churches 
did not think the Synod had the power to alter the Adopting 
Act. 

Another remark of Dr. Green corresponds precisely with 
what we said in relation to the strong professions of orthodoxy 
in the New Brunswick Presbytery. ‘The truth is, it became 
a point of importance for each party to satisfy the public that 
they were real Presbyterians.” In assigning a prominent 


* Christ. Adv., Vol. xi, pp. 412-13. 
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place to the revival spirit among the “New Side” as a cause of 
the schism, we agree with Dr. Green. We would not make 
that cause so exclusive as he does, and we think it obvious, that 
the strife once begun, difference of subscription was both 
cause and mode in the affair. We agree also with Dr. Green, 
that the revival spirit was fostered quite as much by a part of 
the Irish members of the Synod, as by those from New Eng- 
land. The testimony of Dr. Green to the scholarship of the 
‘¢New Side’’ will, as well as the whole subject of the revival, be 
more appropriate at a future stage in the discussion. 

Lest our readers should not think Dr. Green orthodox 
enough, we say further, that “The Covenanter”’ is on our side. 
This is the organ of the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church,” the 
child of the Solemn League and Covenant. It is edited by 
Rey. James M. Willson, in Philadelphia.* After doing us the 
honor to quote three paragraphs of our former Article on this 
subject, the Covenanter proceeds, “We are not surprised at 
finding these paragraphs in the pages from which they are 
taken. And we are all ready to admit—we maintain—that so 
far as they profess to give a history of the Presbyterian Church 
in this country, they are, in the main, correct. That Church 
was a compromise from the beginning. It attempted to blend 
and unite in harmonious co-operation the lax and feeble New 
England Congregational System, with the scriptural order, as 
well as truth, embodied in the creeds of the transatlantic Pres- 
byterian Churches. The issue was what might have been ex- 
pected—an explosion.” The children of the Covenant will 
tell the truth, if they go to the stake for it. 

The General Assembly in the year 1817, just twenty years 
before the Excision, expressed their calm and unanimous opi- 
nion on this subject, and they are on our side. ‘That diffe- 
rences of opinion, acknowledged on all hands to be of the 
minor class, may and ought to be tolerated among those who 
are agreed in great and leading views of divine truth, is a prin- 
ciple on which the godly have so long and so generally acted, 
that it seems unnecessary, at the present day, to seek argu- 
ments for its support. Our fathers, in early periods of the 


* Covenanter, Vol. viii., No. 7, Feb. 1853, p. 209. 
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history of our Church, had their peculiarities and diversities of 
opinion ; which yet, however, did not prevent them from loving 
one another, from cordially acting together; and by their 
united prayers and exertions, transmitting to us a goodly in- 
heritance. Let us emulate their moderation and forbearance, 
and we may hope to be favored with more than their success. 
The great adversary will, no doubt, be disposed to sow the 
seeds of discord and division among you. But resist him in 
this, as well as his other insidious efforts. Surely those who 
can come together on the great principles of our public stand- 
ards, however they may differ on non-essential points, ought 
not to separate, or to indulge bitterness or prejudice against 
each other.’’ And to show how cordially the Pastoral letter, 
of which this is a part, was adopted, it is followed by this 
minute, ‘Ordered, that 2000 copies of the above letter be 
printed for the use of our congregations.’’* 

The Presbyterian Magazine had better give it up. If he 
wishes the Exscinding Branch of the Church to be rigid, be it 
so, but he has no right to involve our fathers in the same nar- 
row defiles. 

But lest he should be obstinate, we will furnish him with the 
strongest possible cotemporary evidence. It is from a letter of 
Mr. Andrews, the Chairman of the Committee who brought in 
the Adopting Act. It is written to his friend Dr. Colman, of 
Boston, and is dated Philadelphia, April 7, 1729, the very year 
of the Adopting Act. It is so important that we recite it in 
full: 


“ As to affairs here, we are engaged in the enlargement of our house, and 
by the assistance we had from Boston, I hope we shall go on comfortably 
with that work. The stone work at the foundation is laid, and all the ma- 
terials are getting ready. We are now likely to fall into a great difference 
about subscribing the Westminster Confession of Faith. An overture for 
it, drawn up by Mr. Thompson, of Lewes-town, was offered to our Synod 
the year before last, but not then read in the Synod. Measures were taken 
to stave it off, and I was in hopes we should have heard no more of it.t 
But last Synod it was brought again, recommended by all the Scotch and 


* Minutes of the Assembly, 1817, pp. 28, 29. 
t We italicise this rigid sentiment, because Mr. Andrews is claimed as an “ Old 
Side” man. 
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Trish members present, and being read among us, a proposal was made, pre- 
sented, and agreed to, that it should be deferred till our next meeting for 
further consideration. The proposal is, that all ministers and intrants 
should sign it, or else be disowned as members. Now what shall we do? 
They will certainly carry it by numbers; our countrymen say they are 
willing to join in a vote to make it the Confession of our Church, but to 
agree to making it a test of orthodoxy, and term of ministerial commu- 
nion, they w.ll not. I THINK ALL THE SCOTCH ARE ON ONE SIDE, AND ALL 
THE ENGLISH AND WELCH ON THE OTHER, TO A MAN. Nevertheless, I am 
not so determined as to be uncapable to receive advice, and I give you this 
account, that I may have your judgment as to what I had best do in the 
matter. Supposing I do believe it, shall I, on the terms mentioned, sub- 
scribe or not! I earnestly desire you, by the first opportunity, to send me 
your opinion. Our brethren have got the overture, with a preface to it, 
printed, and I intend to send you one for the better regulation of your 
thoughts about it. Some say the design of this motion is, to spew out our 
countrymen, they being scarce able to hold way with the other brethren in 
all their disciplinary and legislative notions. What truth there may be in 
this, I know not. Some deny it, whereas others say there is something in 
it. Iam satisfied some of us are an uneasiness to them, and are thought 
to be too much in their way sometimes, so that I think ’twould be no trouble 
to lose some of us. Yet I can’t think this to be the thing ultimately de- 
signed, whatever smaller glances there may be at it. I have no thought 
that they have any design against me in particular; I have no reason for 
it. ‘This business lies heavy on my mind, and I desire that we may be 
directed in it, that we may not bring a scandal on our profession. Though 
I have been sometimes an instrument in keeping them together when they 
were like to fall to pieces, 1 have little hope of doing so now. If it were 
not fur the scandal of a division, I should not be much against it, for the 
different countrymen seem to be most delighted with each other, and to do 
best when they are by themselves. My congregation being made up of 
divers nations of different sentiments, this brings me under greater diffi- 
culty in this contested bus‘ness than any other minister of our number. I” 
am afraid of the event. However, I will endeavor to do, as near as I can, 
what I understand to be duty, and leave the issue to Providence. 

“P, S.—Ten days ago was buried Mr. Malachi Jones, an old Welsh 
minister. He wasa good man, and did good. He lived about eleven miles 
from this town,” 


The importance of this letter, as illustrative of the times, can 
scarcely be overrated. Mr. Andrews, in pouring out his whole 
heart to his friend and countryman, states the exact circum- 
stances under which this great transaction was accomplished. 
We have the grounds of his fears as to majorities, in another 
letter, written by him to Rev. Mr. Prince, of Boston, under 
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date Oct. 14, 1730. “Such a multitude of people coming in 
from Ireland of late years, our congregations are multiplied in 
this province (Pennsylvania) to the number of fifteen or six- 
teen, which are all, but two or three, furnished with ministers 
—all Scotch and Irish but three or four. Besides divers new 
congregations that are forming by these new-comers,” &e. The 
great influx of Scotch-Irish had commenced, though then, in 
1730, they were “new-comers,” which correspond with all our 
other dates. By 1736 his fears were realized; they had suffi- 
ciently increased to insist upon the zpsissima verba subscription ; 
and by 1741, his other fear came to pass; they ‘spewed out” 
the “ New Side,” an experiment again repeated in 1837. The 
Scotch-Irish have noble traits, as we ought to know, but intol- 
erance is one of their faults, and as we said in our former 
Article, we have always considered the union of beth the ele- 
ments of our Church the true ideal of American Presbyterianism, 
both being defective when alone. The Adopting Act, there- 
fore, was eminently wise, and the only basis upon which the 
true American Presbyterian Church can properly rest. Seven- 
teen years after the schism of 1741, it was again, in 1758, laid 
down, for substance, as the Platform of the United Church, and 
whenever it is again made The Basis, and all stand upon it, we 
will become the grandest Church on earth. 

We brought forward from the Protest of the ‘ Old Side” 
proof positive that the action of 1736 was considered by them- 
selves as different from that of 1729, in their declaration that 
no one should sit in the Synod who did not subscribe the Confes- 
sion “according to our last Explication of the Adopting Act.” 
The only reply to this seems to be, that the protestation refers 
to the last explication because “it was the most definite; the 
other having been misunderstood by some of the people.” 
How poor this is the reader will judge, when he remembers the 
solemnity of that Protest, and the extreme care with which it is 
drawn up. We ask attention to the language. After a pre- 
amble evincing the deepest feeling, they proceed: 

‘Reverend Fathers and Brethren, we hereby humbly and 
solemnly protest, in the presence of the great and eternal God, 
and his elect angels, as well as in the presence of all here pre- 
sent, and particularly to you, Reverend Brethren, in our own 
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names, and in the names of all, both ministers and people, who 
shall adhere to us, as follows : 

“1. We protest that it is the indispensable duty of this Synod, 
to maintain and stand by the principles of doctrine, worship 
and government of the Church of Christ, as the same are 
summed up in the Confession of Faith, Catechisms and Direc- 
tory, composed by the Westminster Assembly, as being agree- 
able to the Word of God, and which this Synod has owned, 
acknowledged and adopted, as may appear by our Synodical 
records of the years 1729, 1736, which we desire to be read 
publicly. 

“2. We protest that no person, minister or elder, should be 
allowed to sit and vote in this Synod, who hath not received, 
adopted or subscribed the said Confession, Catechisms and 
Directory, as our Presbyteries respectively do, according to our 
last Explication of the Adopting Act, Ke.” 

The case, the reader sees, is clear. They first refer to the 
successive actions of the Synod, and desire them to be read 
publicly, they then distinguish, and declare virtually, that they 
will not be satisfied with an adoption of the symbols according 
to the principles of 1729, but only with an adoption according 
to the action of 1756, referring to the action of the Presbyteries 
which we have already quoted, and which were made ipsissima 
verba on purpose, because of objections to the Adopting Act. 

We called attention to the entirely different course of the 
Synod of New York, in establishing as their basis the Adopting 
Act of 1729, and not the action of 1736. To which, we get 
for reply, that this “was right and proper, as it organized the 
Synod of New York on precisely the same basis as the Synod 
of Philadelphia had been organized.” This sort of argufying 
takes all the truth out of history. It means anything that the 
exigencies of a theory demand. 

We notice here a curious kind of explanation of the Act which 
is attempted to be given in accordance with the theory which 
is urged upon us. It is that the Act merely meant that per- 
sons might state their scruples, and that still, unless they were 
in exact accordance with every jot and tittle of the Confession, 
the scruplers could not be received. In reply to this attempt to 
say something, we call the reader’s attention to the words of the 
Act itself, “they shall nevertheless receive him, if they judge his 
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scruple not to be about things necessary and essential, Xe.” 
Any examination implies stating of scruples, but the Act defines 
the extent to which scruples may go. 

The Magazine is very unfortunate in disagreeing so often 
with the Ajax Telamon of orthodoxy. Dr. Green quotes this 
very action of the Synod of New York in establishing as its 
basis the Adopting Act of 1729, as proof of difference of opi- 
nion, of a want of unanimity in the Church. He considers it 
significant, just as we do, of certain predilections in the parties.* 

Of course, we will not be expected to go over all the ground 
already satisfactorily settled, and to which no answer has been 
given. But, as to our “last link,’ we have an additional fact 
which our brother of the Magazine will, no doubt, “mark, 
learn and inwardly digest.’ He is not likely to forget it. 

After the schism of 1741 had lasted seventeen years, the 
two Synods met in Philadelphia to confer on the subject of 
Union, in May, 1758.+ 

Samuel Davies, whose praise is in all the churches, was 
Moderator of the Synod of New York this year, and was upon 
the Commission, which consisted of eighteen members. The 
subject of the Union between the two Synods was referred to 
the Commissions, and two sub-committees were appointed “to 
meet and prepare a plan” of Union, to be laid before both 
Synods. But this sub-committee, on the part of the Synod of 
New York, consisted of Samuel Finley, John Blair, David Bost- 
wick, and the Moderator, Samuel Davies. Subsequently, “‘ the 
Synod having seriously and maturely considered the plan 
of Union laid before them by their Commissions, as before 
mentioned, with all the alterations and amendments proposed 
on either side, do unanimously approve of it, and agree to it, 
as a plan of Union between the two Synods, &c.” 

In the Synod of Philadelphia, “the consideration of the 
plan of Union was resumed and some alterations proposed. 
And the Synod being informed that a committee had been 
appointed by the two Commissions to prepare the first draught 
of this plan, to wit:—Messrs. Hector Alison, Miller, Smith 
and McDowell, of our members, with Messrs. Bostwick, Davis, 


* Christ. Adv. xi. 413. ft Records, pp. 280-285. 
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(Davies*) Samuel Finley and Blair, of the other Commission. 
Ordered, That Mr. McDowell go and inform the Synod of New 
York, now sitting, that this Synod has considered the plan of 
Union, and desires, when they have likewise done so, the same 
committee may meet, and communicate to each other the correc- 
tions proposed in each Synod. 

‘Our members of the committee appointed to meet with 
those of New York Synod, report that they met on Saturday 
last, and communicated the amendments proposed by each 
Synod in the plan of Union, and conferred upon them. Or- 
dered, That these members lay the amendments proposed by 
the Synod of New York before this Synod, which they did. 
The Synod considered them, and agreed that they should be 
allowed. The plan, as now prepared, was finally put to the 
vote, and was unanimously approved,” &. The Union accord- 
ingly took place May 29, 1758. 

Our object is to show that every word of this plan of Union 
was carefully canvassed, and that Samuel Davies was especially 
concerned in the whole arrangement. Any brother who has 
served on a committee for arranging a matter of this kind, 
(more especially if he were on a sub-committee, the quintes- 
sence of the essence, and held the responsible position beside, 
of Moderator of one of the bodies) knows how intensely his 
attention is fixed wpon every expression of the documents, as 
they are considered word by word, then carried to the other 
body, alterations proposed, brought back again, discussed, com- 
promised, and finally agreed upon. Such documents do not at 
all resemble common resolutions presented in a deliberative 
body, and passed without examination. In the nature of the 
case, Samuel Davies must have understood this matter as well 
as it was possible for his clear and powerful mind to understand 
anything. 

And now our fact is, that on the 13th of July, 1758, not quite 
six weeks after these solemn and interesting scenes, Samuel 
Davies preached a sermon on “The Love of Souls a necessary 
qualification for the Ministerial Office,’ and proposed the ques- 
tions to be answered for ordination, to two young men about to 


* His name was often pronounced Davis. We remember, at Princeton, that 
this was the custom of Dr. Miller. 
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be set apart to the Gospel ministry. Among them is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Do you receive the Westminster Confession of Faith as the 
Confession of your faith; that 7s, do you believe it contains an 
excellent summary of the pure doctrines of Christianity as 
taught in the Scriptures. * * * And do you propose to 
explain the Scriptures, according to the substance of it ?’’* 

This is Samuel Davies’ explanation, given in the solemn act 
of ordination, of the meaning of the Union settlement. It 
possesses a vital importance under the circumstances, as throw- 
ing a clear light upon this great Foundation or Crisis Docu- 
ment. 

The Sixth Article of this Document is in the following words : 

“VI. That no Presbytery shall license or ordain, to the 
work of the ministry, any candidate, until he give them compe- 
tent satisfaction as to his learning, and experimental acquain- 
tance with religion, and skill in Divinity and cases of conscience ; 
and declare his acceptance of the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms as the Confession of his faith, and promise subjec- 
tion to the Presbyterian plan of Government in the Westmin- 
ster Directory.” 

That Davies deemed himself to be carrying out this regu- 
lation according to its true spirit and intent, is beyond all 
question. We have shown that if any man understood the 
action of the Synod, he did, and that such a man, within six 
weeks of its adoption, would violate this solemn compromise, 
passes all belief. The Synod, in the close of the Document, 
had agreed ‘to cultivate peace and harmony among ourselves, 
and strengthen each others’ hands in promoting the knowledge 
of Divine truth,” and “ that all former differences and disputes 
are laid aside and buried; and that no future inquiry or vote 
shall be proposed in this Synod concerning these things; but 
if any member seek a Synodical inquiry, or declaration about 
any of the matters of our past differences, it shall be deemed a 
censurable breach of this agreement, and be refused, and he 
rebuked accordingly.” 

It is a pleasant coincidence, that we have the minutes of the 


* Davies’ Sermons, vol. iii. No. 77. A similar question is put as to the “sub- 
stance” of the Form of Government. 
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re-organization of the Presbyteries by the Synod, and the 
record proceeds: “ Agreed, that Messrs. Craighead, Davies, 
&e., be the Presbytery of Hanover, to meet for the first time 
at Mr. Wright’s congregation, in Cumberland County, on the 
second Wednesday of July next.”* The Presbytery of Han- 
over—in which, as appears by the minutes of the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia, were three “old side” men, Messrs. Black, Craig and 
Miller—of course coincided in President Davies’ view of sub- 
scription to the Confession, and his interpretation of the Sixth 
Clause of the Union Document. 

Another striking proof of the correctness of our explication of 
the “last link” is, that before the Union could be consummated 
in 1758, the Synod of Philadelphia were obliged to take back 
the Protest with its “according to our last explication of the 
Adopting Act.” The disclaimer is in these words of the great 
Union Settlement: 

“TV. As the protestation entered in the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, Ann. Dom. 1741, has been apprehended to have been 
approved and received by an act of said Synod, and on that 
account was judged a sufficient obstacle to a Union, the 
said Synod declare, that they never judicially adopted the said 
protestation, nor do account it a Synodical act, but that it is 
to be considered as the act of those only who subscribed it ; and 
therefore cannot in its nature be a valid objection to the Union 
of the two Synods.”’ 

It might be well enough to mention that at the time of the 
Union, the Synod of Philadelphia had but twenty-two minis- 
ters, the Synod of New York seventy-two, or more than three 
times as many. This throws some light upon the remark- 
able fact, that the “Old Side” evinced an unusually accommo- 
dating disposition in 1758. When the Synod of New York 
was formed, in 1745, each body had exactly twenty-two mem- 
bers. In 1758 the Synod of Philadelphia remained exactly 
the same, while in thirteen years the “New Side” Synod of 
New York, had more than trebled in numbers, having added 
fifty ministers ! 

The Magazine keeps “Legislative Power’ in retentis, but 


* Records, p. 289. 
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makes a stand upon the action of 1741. We shall notice all 
that are material of the “ errors’’ alleged in our statement. 

We stated that difference of view as to subscription to 
the Confession was one cause of the disruption; “inter alia’’ 
was our guarded expression. We were perfectly aware of the 
other causes. Our critic sees fit, however, to deny that subserip- 
tion had any influence, or that any doctrinal diversity was alleged. 

The protesters of the “Old Side” are our first witnesses. 
They probably understood as well as the editor of the Maga- 
zine, what they meant by their violent action. We agree with 
Gilbert Tennent, that there was no real difference in doctrine 
that was material; the difference was about circumstantials, not 
essentials. And just so have we always said, from the begin- 
ning of this miserable quarrel in the Presbyterian Church, from 
1832 to the present moment, that there is no real, essential 
difference between the parties. Both are Calvinists; both are 
Presbyterians. It was so in 1741. But the question is, what 
was the feeling in those high party times, and what the senti- 
ment in relation to subscription? ‘The protesters use these 
words in summing up; “In fine, a continued Union, in our judg- 
ment, is most absurd and inconsistent, when it is so notorious, 
that our doctrine and principles of Church government, in many 
points are not only diverse, but directly opposite.” They say, 
in the language already quoted, that no minister or elder should 
be allowed to sit in the Synoa, unless he subscribe the Confes- 
sion “according to our last explication of the Adopting Act,” 
referring to the dpsissima verba action of the Presbyteries, so 
made to meet the very alleged looseness of the Adopting Act. 

Our next witness is the Synod of Philadelphia. The moment 
the separation took place; the instant the “ New Side” left the 
house, the very first act of the residuary Synod was the follow- 
ing: “ Overtured, That every member of this Synod, whether 
minister or elder, do sincerely and heartily receive, own, 
acknowledge or subscribe the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and Larger and Shorter Catechisms, as the Confession of his 
Faith, and the Directory, so far as circumstances will allow 
and admit in this infant Church, for the rule of Church order. 
Ordered; That every session do oblige their elders, at their 
admission, to do the same.” The reader will please look to the 
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animus of this at such a moment. Dr. Green agrees with us 
again at this point: ‘The first thing done by the Synod was 
to make a new act relative to the subscription of the Westmin- 
ster Confession and Catechism, without any qualification what- 
ever.”’* 

May 25, 1745, a committee from the Presbytery of New 
York made an attempt to reconcile the whole matter. The 
Synod appointed a committee who brought in a paper of terms, 
in which they propose that every member of the Synod shall 
subscribe a document, which contains, inter alia, the following: 

“We agree that none who have not heretofore enjoyed mem- 
bership in this Synod, shall be admitted thereto, without sub- 
mitting to the manner of admission determined by our former 
Acts, (not Act, they must come in by 1736 as well as 1729,) 
* * and all such as upon proper trial shall be duly qualified 
with respect to learning, soundness in the faith, &c.” 

“The brethren of New York Presbytery ¢mmediately an- 
swered, that they would not accept this plan, nor be united with 
us upon it.” They rejected it without consultation, at once, as 
not to be even considered. 

Our next witness is the Synod of New York. We call atten- 
tion again to their words at their constituting, Sept. 19, 1745: 

“1. They agree that the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, be the public confes- 
sion of their faith iz such manner as was agreed unto by the 
Synod of Philadelphia, in the year 1729; and to be inserted 
in the latter end of this book. And they declare their appro- 
bation of the Directory of the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, as the general plan of worship and discipline.” 

Sept. 27, 1751. Synod are deliberating on proposals of the 
Synod of Philadelphia, and laying down principles touching 
are-union. ‘The first is as follows: 

“1, Though the Synod should make no acts but concerning 
matters of plain duty, or opinions relating to the great truths 
of religion, yet as every thing that appears plain truth and 
duty to the body, may appear at the same time not to be essen- 


* Christ. Adv. xi. 413. 
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tial, so we judge that no member or members should be obliged 
to withdraw from our communion upon his or their not being 
able actively to concur, or passively submit, wnless the matter 
be judged essential in doctrine or discipline.” 

On the same subject they write to the Synod of Philadelphia, 
Oct. 5, 1753, “ And this we must own (the point of essentials 
and circumstantials,) 7s an important article with us, which we 
cannot any way dispense with; and it appears to us to be 
strictly christian and scriptural as well as Presbyterian.” 

Why, it may be asked, if the parties in 1741, and in 1837 
were really united in Calvinistic and Presbyterian essentials, 
was there a division? ‘To which we answer, that the party call- 
ing themselves “old,” ‘old side,” “old school,” in both cases 
forced a division by an unconstitutional act of excision and 
violence. Our friend of the Magazine tries to prove that there 
was no excision in 1741. We will examine that matter in con- 
nection with the question whether the Synod of Philadelphia 
adopted the protest of that year. 

The truth is that the Synod, like Dr. Hodge on the Adopting 
Act, and like all persons who are in the wrong, and yet have 
too much honor and conscience knowingly to falsify the truth, 
are on both sides. 

We quote from the Records. “A protestation was brought 
in by Mr. Cross, read and signed by several members, which 
is kept in retentis.”* This is the first step. The paper is 
put on file. ‘ Upon reading our minutes, it was proposed, 
that as the protestation of the New York brethren seems to 
complain of the conduct of this Synod in the year 1741, 
ordered, that the protestation delivered in that year be en- 
tered into our minutes; which protestation is accordingly to 
be found at the end of the minutes for this year.f This 
is the second step. The paper on file is “entered into the 
minutes.” ‘ The majority of the Synod then present, made 
this protest their act.”t This is step third. The reader may 
give his own name to it. ‘The committee appointed to 
consider on the terms of accommodation offered us by the 


* p. 155. tp. 168. ¢ p. 177. 
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Synod of New York, brought in an overture, which was con- 
sidered and approved, and is as follows: (we give an extract,) 
“1st. You have repeatedly proposed that all former differences 
be buried in perpetual oblivion. How consistently therewith, 
do you insist that the protestation of THE SYNOD, in the year 
1741 be declared void, and of none effect? * * * We assure 
you we are well satisfied that said protestation was made on 
sufficient and justifiable grounds, and we are not in the least 
convinced that THE SYNOD acted wrong in said step.”* Was 
it the Synod’s protest, brother? Were the Records published 
“in an evil hour ?” 

In 1756, the Synod began to take things back. The new- 
siders were in an overwhelming majority, and feeling had 
cooled down. So we have step first towards the protest not 
being the Synod’s act. ‘We are glad to join in an expedient 
to cut off all debates about the protestation made in 1741. We 
allow the protesters the right of private judgment, and you 
will allow that we ‘neither can disannul nor withdraw their 
protestation,’ but in a Synodical capacity, at your desire, we 
declare and do assure you, that we neither adopted nor do 
adopt said protestation, as a term of ministerial communion.” + 

Finally, at the Union, in the declaration already quoted, they 
back square out, to use a not very elegant, but expressive 
westernism. 

Dr. Green is here with us again. “The New Lights never 
would and never did consent to a Union with the old Synod, 
till that Synod had declared that as a body they had never 
adopted this protestation—a declaration which we see not how 
any one, who now peruses their records with impartiality, can 
reconcile with truth and candor.’’} 

It is an. interesting question in moral dynamics, how much 
of the Exscinding Acts our friends would back out from, if we 
were three to one in numbers to them, as the “ new side’ were 
to the “ old” in 1758. 

The way is now clear to show that there was a real Excision 
in 1741. There seems to be nothing important presented by 
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the Magazine in reply to what we said, except that “the Synod 
did not take a vote” to exscind. In regard to the Irishmen in 
the Brunswick Presbytery, we said expressly, in our prelimi- 
nary observations, that the difference did not run entirely paral- 
lel with national divisions. On looking at the minutes of our 
Assembly, we find, to say nothing of the other Scottish and 
Irish names among our ministry, upwards of forty Macs. 

That there was a real Excision appears from the following 
considerations. 

1. The protest expressly declares, Ist. That the “ New Side” 
had forfeited their right as members of the Synod. 2d. That 
if they were allowed to sit in the Synod after this protest, every 
thing done in it should be held null and void. 3d. That if the 
“New Side” “continue to act as they have done,” they—the 
protesters—with as many as adhere to them will continue the 
succession as the true Presbyterian Church. In other words, they 
refuse to be in the same Church with the “ New Side.” And the 
Synodical Record, (not the protest,) proceeds, “‘ We maintained 
that they had no right to sit whether they were the major or 
minor number.” But we have shown from their own records 
that the Synod adopted the protest as their own act, and thus 
the “ New Side,” being the minority, were exscinded. 

2. The Magazine argues that there was no vote taken to 
exclude the “New Side.’ Its arguments are all negative 
ones, which weigh nothing against a positive record. President 
Dickinson, and nine other brethren, (in a paper quoted in our 
former Article in full,) protest against the transaction; to which 
the Synod reply, in a record which must have escaped the bro- 
ther’s recollection, in these words, ‘‘ This is in the first article 
protestatio contra factum ; for they were excluded by a vote of 
the Synod if they refused to give satisfaction for the points 
complained of, and upon this they withdrew.”* We need hardly 
say that an answer to a protest is always a very carefully drawn 
paper. 

3. The Synod say, in their own Records, in almost every 
varying form of language, that the Brunswick brethren were 
exscinded. There is no reasoning against the most positive and 
downright declarations that human expression will admit. To 
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put the matter to rest, the reader will bear with our extracts 
from the Records, which we will make as short as possible. 
May 27, 1742.* “Upon a motion made by the Moderator, 
that our Synod should hold a Conference with the Brunswick 
brethren that they rejected last year,” &c. May 28. “ Order- 
ed, that the Synod be resolved into an interloquitur of minis- 
ters and elders, to manage the Conference with the ejected 
brethren,” &c. Same day. ‘The Synod entered upon the 
affair complained of by the ejected members. ° ° 
And the protesting brethren answered to the point: That 
they, with the members that had adhered to them, after 
ejecting said members, were the Synod, and acted as such 
in the rejection, and in so doing they only cast out such mem- 
bers as they judged had rendered themselves unworthy,” 
&e. May 24,1744. Remarks on an overture from the Pres- 
bytery of New York, entered on the records by order of Synod. 
“We are still of the mind, that the exclusion of the New 
Brunswick brethren by the protestation mentioned, is sufficient- 
ly justified, ke. And were it needful to produce them, there 
are not wanting precedents of this method of procedure in 
Presbyterian Churches, yea and in civil judicatures; and 
therefore we think it altogether inconsistent with duty and a 
good conscience to withdraw said protest or recede from it.” 
The reader will observe that the Synod here speak not of 
allowing the protest to be withdrawn, but of withdrawing and 
receding from it. To show that the Synod are speaking, we 
quote from the last paragraph of the same document. “To 
give into this Article, would be to approve of and confirm 
schism by our Synodical authority.” The lines italicized are 
actually an argument by the Synod for the Excision. May 25, 
1845. The Synod take the same ground as the protesters, in re- 
lation to the determination that they would not be in the same 
Church with the “ New Side.” ‘A number of the Synod of 
Philadelphia protested, &¢., in the year 1741. And being 
wearied, &c., determined to withdraw from Synodical commu- 
nion, unless such as were guilty of such practices gave proper 
satisfaction, &c. The majority of the Synod then present, 
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made this protest their act, and declared that those brethren 
should either give such satisfaction or withdraw from member- 
ship,” &e. May 80,1746. The Synod write a letter to Pre- 
sident Clap, for the “ President and Fellows of Yale College,” 
in which they give their own account of the whole business. 
We quote a few sentences, which we beg leave respectfully to 
ask our brother of the Magazine to read for his own satisfac- 
tion; ‘‘ While these debates subsisted, Mr. Whitefield came into 
the country, whom they drew into their party to encourage 
divisions. And they and he have been the sad instruments of 
dividing our Churches. And by his interest Mr. Gilbert Ten- 
nent grew hardy enough, &c. This, with his and his adhe- 
rent’s divisive practices, obliged the Synod to exclude him and 
others of his stamp from their communion.” ‘ We excluded 
from Synodical communion the four Tennents,” &c. “ These, 
especially the Tennents, Blair and Treat, being the ringleaders 
of our divisions, and the destroyers of good learning and gospel 
order among us; and they, with a few others that joined with 
them, erected themselves into a separate body, and licensed 
and ordained men for the work of the ministry, that were gene- 
rally ignorant and warm in the divisive scheme, and they have 
troubled Virginia and the New English government, and as we 
are informed, pretend that they belong to our body. But we 
can assure you, that Mr. Gilbert Tennent and his adherents, 
were disowned as members, and excluded communion before his 
famous tour through the Churches of New England,” &e., &e. 
Ohe! jam satis est. 

4, All we want now to complete our argument, is the testi- 
mony of the “ New Side.” 

May 29,1842. In their Protest, signed by men not themselves 
exscinded, they state the matter calmly, seriously, in a good 
spirit; ‘“ We declare against the excluding the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick and their adherents from the communion of the 
Synod by a protest, without giving them a previous trial, as an 
illegal and unprecedented procedure, contrary to the rules of 
the Gospel and subversive of our excellent Constitution.” They 
declare them members of the Synod until “excluded by a regu- 
lar and impartial process.” May 30,1743. ‘The Presbytery of 
New York, which had not been exscinded, presented an oyer- 
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ture to the Synod of Philadelphia, in which they say; ‘“ Inas- 
much as the Presbytery cannot see how the excluding the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick, and those other ministers that join 
with them by a Protestation, &c., can be agreeable to the laws 
of Christ, or any rules of discipline that have ever been known 
among any Churches of our profession: We therefore pro- 
pose that the said protestation be withdrawn, and those mem- 
bers peaceably take their place in the Synod as formerly.” 
On the refusal of the Synod to accede to this overture, Messrs. 
Dickinson, Pemberton, Pierson and Burr, while declaring that 
they complained of no unbrotherly treatment towards them- 
selves, declined to sit and act with others as the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia, while brethren who had a perfect right to sit there 
were “shut out.” They did not agree with the Editor of the 
Presbyterian Magazine, that any minister could be “ outside 
of the Presbyterian Church,” without regular process after being 
enfranchised. 

At the same time with the preceding action, a conjunct meet- 
ing of the Presbyteries of New Brunswick and New Castle in 
reply to a paper sent by the Synod to the Brunswick brethren, 
decided that nothing could be done, “ until their illegal protest 
be withdrawn.” May 23,1745. A last effort was made by the 
New York Presbytery, which proving in vain, they proposed 
to the higher judicatory to agree to the formation of a new 
Synod. The Synod agreed to hold “such correspondence 
and fellowship” with them in the new relation, “as we shall 
think duty, and consistent with a good conscience.” 

Whereupon on the nineteenth of September, 1745, with a 
clear sense of duty, yet with sad hearts, the Synod of New 
York was formed, the brethren not being satisfied with a mere 
protest against the Exscinding Act, but feeling it their duty to 
protect their brethren and the Constitution. May 18, 1749. 
They appointed a committee to endeavor to effect a union be- 
tween the two Synods. This committee met one from the 
Synod of Philadelphia, Oct. 5, 1849, and “ waiving all other 
matters, immediately insisted that the protest (of 1741) should, 
by some authentic and formal act of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
be made null and void. The debates on this head arose very 
high,” &c. Next year they insist upon the same thing. Finally 
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the Synod of Philadelphia gave up the point, as we have already 
stated, and so virtually repealed the Hascinding Act. 

We pause here. Our readers will be well satisfied to leave 
to another occasion anything which needs to be said in reply to 
the Presbyterian Magazine. We recapitulate the points that 
we have established by evidence that cannot be shaken: 

I. That the American Presbyterian Church was originally 
founded by a Union of Irish, New England, English, Welsh, 
Scottish and French emigrants, who established, in 1705, 
through the medium of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, a libe- 
ral form of Presbyterianism, on the understood but not formally 
adopted basis of the Westminster Confession of Faith and Form 
of Government. 

II. That the more rigid part of this body, urging the formal 
adoption of standards of Faith and Order, the Synod (which 
had been formed in 1717) in the year 1729, acting as a con- 
stituent body, after due notice, continued the Church on the 
same foundation, by the Apoprine Act, which formally adopts 
the Westminster Confession and Form of Government, as a sys- 
tem, for the substance of them; or in other words, establishes 
as the basis of the Church, the necessary and essential articles 
only, of Calvinism and Presbyterianism. 

III. That a very large emigration of Scotch-Irish brethren 
having meanwhile arrived, attempts to introduce a more rigid 
system, aggravated by differences of opinion which mainly grew 
out of the great revival of religion of which Edwards and White- 
field were the principal promoters, finally issued in the Exscind- 
ing Act of 1741, by which a large part of the liberal men repre- 
senting the American Presbyterian Church as it had stood from 
the beginning, were unconstitutionally exscinded from the Synod. 

IV. That the portion of the Synod who disapproved of its 
proceedings, though not themselves exscinded, after making 
every possible effort to have the Exscinding Act repealed, at 
length uniting with the Exscinded brethren, formed, in 1745, 
the Synod of New York on the original liberal basis, as estab- 
lished in the Settlement of 1729, maintaining a friendly cor- 
respondence with the original Synod. 

V. Finally, the Synod of New York, having grown to be 
three times the size of the Synod of Philadelphia, induced the 
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latter to repeal the Exscinding Act, and both Synods having 
united, they continued the succession on the same general and 
liberal basis of 1729, in the great Union Settlement of 1758. 

The American Presbyterian Church, therefore, has held 
consistently to the principles of the Adopting Act. The firm- 
ness, Christian principle, and noble spirit of the “‘ New Side,” 
especially of the Presbytery of New York, from 1741 to 1758, 
saved our Constitution. It only remains that the same stead- 
fastness and magnanimous spirit be cherished by us who stand 
on the same great Basis. All our American Presbyterian his- 
tory rests on two ideas: That the Constitution, in its great and 
liberal principles must be upheld at any sacrifice; and that 
unconstitutional Excision alone can separate Presbyterians. 
So be it ever. If we stand firm by these two great ideas, we 
may yet be able to bring together the entire body by a repeal 
of the Exscinding Acts of 1837, and so re-constitute the noblest 
Church the world has ever known. 





ARTICLE IIT. 


1. Die christliche Lehre v. d. Versbhnung in threr geschichti. Ent- 
wickl. v. d. altesten Zeit bis auf die neueste. Dr. Ferd. Cur. Baur. 
Tiib. 1838, 8. pp. 764. 

2. Die Lehre d. Kirche vom Tode Jesu in d. ersten drei Jahrh. voll- 
standiqg u. m. bes. Berucksichtigung d. Lehre v. d. stellvertreten- 
den Genugthuung. K. Baur. Sulzbach, 1832, 8, pp. 184. 


“‘ TfistoricAL Development of the Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,” is the title of the first of the excellent German works at the 
head of this Article, which has afforded us much assistance in our 
investigations on the general subject. With regard to the word 
‘* development,” to which there can be no objection, unless it is 
misunderstood, we need only say that we mean by it, merely 
the completion of an original idea, whether by analysis or 
deduction, by new applications, limitations and inferences, or 
by a careful evolution of ideas implied. To give a complete 
history of such a development requires that we should notice 
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the various changes and conflicts of opinion through which the 
doctrine has passed, the errors which have been occasioned by 
it and been rejected, and the several steps by which a supposed 
completeness has been attained. Such a history has, we think, 
been aimed at, and in a high degree actually produced in 
this work. It is characterized by the clear and candid state- 
ments which are to be found in the other works of the author, 
by some views peculiar to the Tiibingen school, of which 
he is now the principal ornament, and by the astonishing 
research and diligence which are so seldom found out of Germany. 
An important work, the second of the two whose titles we have 
mentioned, “‘ The Doctrine of the Church respecting the death 
of Jesus in the first Three Centuries,” gives all the original 
passages which the author could find in the works of the eccle- 
siastical writers of that period, relating to the death of Christ, 
but its object is to show that the doctrine of a vicarious satis- 
faction is not to be found in any writer of that age. In Eng- 
lish we have no special history of the doctrine, and those who 
have access only to English literature, will find that the Ecclesi- 
astical Histories and General Doctrinal Histories within their 
reach will afford them very limited aid. The brief sketches 
which are sometimes found in general treatises on the Atone- 
ment and in systems of Theology, might easily be condensed 
into a single page. When we consider how often we need to 
refer to histories of this doctrine, such a dearth of information 
is much to be regretted, and we hope that some effort may be 
made to remove it. 

We shall use the word Atonement in a sense it does not 
always bear in theological and controversial writings. We all 
know that this, as well as other words of a similar class, have both 
a general and alimited meaning. In the first, it means the whole 
process by which God and man are reconciled; in the latter, 
it means simply that which answered the end of punishment. 
In the last, it is a work of Christ entirely objective, out of 
the human heart, and consists exclusively of his sufferings for 
man ; in the former, it includes besides, a subjective process tn 
man which we call reconciliation, and which is once called Atone- 
ment in the New Testament.* But as the Atonement was 
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often supposed to consist either in this general process, or 
merely in the subjective part of it, (in the hearts of men) we 
find it more convenient to make our history cover the whole 
ground embraced by the word in its comprehensive sense. 

As we aim not at a complete history, we shall commence 
with the apostolic age. In the New Testament, the gift of the 
Son of God is represented as an expression of the Father’s love, 
and therefore well adapted to awaken a reciprocal love in the 
hearts of its objects. The death he suffered is described, not 
as a necessity of his nature or condition, but as a special ordi- 
nance of his Father, to which he had freely submitted when he 
consented to become our Redeemer. ‘The occasion for such an 
exhibition, however, was not supposed to have been created for 
this express purpose, but to have occurred by an unavoidable 
necessity in the process of saving men. The practical alterna- 
tive which God himself seems to have met was, man must 
perish or his Redeemer must die. The ground of this necessity 
is not very fully explained. he effect of Christ’s death is 
said to have been to show that God was righteous when he for- 
gave believers; to propitiate or atone for the sins of the whole 
world; to destroy the works of the devil, the dominion of the 
law, the power of sin and of death; to redeem, ransom or purchase 
men from slavery or captivity; to reconcile men to God, and in 
general, by its sole efficacy, to produce some great change in man’s 
relation to him. In his death, Christ himself is called the 
Lamb of God, our sacrifice, passover, ransom and propitiatory, 
and is sgid to have been sin and a curse for us. <A general 
love to man had led to it, though in this was included a 
special love to those who were to be his peculiar people. If 
every human being could say that when Jesus died, his eye and 
his love were fixed on me, each believer of our race could say 
in addition, he gave himself for me that I should be a king and 
a priest unto our God forever. All are purchased, even those 
that finally perish, and deny the Lord, and stumble to their 
destruction ;* purchased so as to be within the scope of his mercy, 
so as to be subjects of his kingdom, to be respited from perdition 
for a season, to be urged to salvation, and finally, to be con- 
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demned for a refusal of mercy, should such be their choice ; but 
some have been purchased with the knowledge, on the part of 
Christ, that they were the future subjects of his grace. The 
price was sufficient, and was in purpose paid for all, and though 
the work of Christ may not have been efficient for salvation, nor 
applied to all men’s hearts with saving power, it was truly effi- 
cient for, and applied to all men as an atonement, in the strict 
sense of the word. 

Such we believe to have been the representation of the death 
of Christ which the primitive Church received from inspired 
men. Such was the representation which produced such pro- 
digious results in the conversion of almost a world within a 
single generation. It was, however, in the inspired records 
spread out in historical facts and occasional doctrinal state- 
ments, but was no where formed into a systematic unity. These 
records themselves were for one or two centuries not possessed 
by individual churches in their complete form, hence some of 
those churches must have received their impressions from the 
special exhibitions contained in a particular portion and from 
tradition, rather than from the combined aspects of the doctrine 
contained in the whole. We need not be surprised, therefore, 
to learn from the epistles of the apostles, that errors exten- 
sively prevailed which would be tolerated in no evangelical 
Church of the present day, and which the utmost apostolical 
power could scarcely restrain. Justin Martyr also gives us’a 
vivid description of the errors which prevailed among Jewish 
Christians with respect to the person and work of Christ, and 
yet he assures us that these occasioned no schism in the exter- 
nal unity of the Church. There was life, powerful life in the 
heart. There had been no cold rejection of truth in face 
of a lively exhibition of it. Loose expressions and a not very 
accurate systen of doctrineswere more tolerable when men and 
women were so eager to expend property and energy to save 
souls, and so ardent in living and dying for Christ that they 
had no time to form their creeds. The religion of the people 
consisted principally in those emotions which sprung from his- 
torical narratives and traditions respecting Christ’s person and 
life, from appeals to personal consciousness, from views of 
direct relations to God, from promises of grace and glory and 
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from a system of practical beneficence. The interest of all 
seemed to centre in Christ’s person. He, in his living reality, 
as he recently had been, as he was soon expected to be in his 
second advent, and as they soon, like Stephen, expected to find 
him in some place of martyrdom, was to them all in all. It 
was no abstract principle or faith for which they lived and died, 
but for Jesus. Their whole souls burned for him, and they 
longed that every soul on earth should be inflamed with the 
same consuming but enrapturing affection; as in every other 
religion of a healthy character, true doctrine was the basis of 
each proper impulse. There has since been no such a develop- 
ment of Christianity as to create any important new doctrine, 
but there were no dogmas then. Christianity was in its infancy, 
and the guardians whom it needed were fathers rather than 
doctors, and its appropriate employment was exercise rather 
than speculation. A living Christ within, and precious blood 
to save, were sought for then more than discussions respecting 
his person or his work. Any important differences among 
them were rather the various tendencies of truth, or the diver- 
sified explorations of a youthful intellect, needing only proper 
checks and instruction, than the deliberate and obstinate per- 
versions of heretical minds. The thought of the Church only 
needed to be thoroughly fused and it would be found a homo- 
geneous and complete unity. 

- The nature of the human mind is such that it seldom con- 
templates a great truth in its absolute integrity. Hence, the 
different aspects in which the Scriptures present our doctrine, 
have each been made the subject of a distinct study by the 
Church. Sometimes, too, it has taken many generations to 
master one such lesson. A particular phase of truth may 
be especially congenial to the spirit or adapted to the wants of 
a period, another may be repugnant to certain prejudices and 
too much like some dangerous forms of error then prevalent, 
and the result is that both must await an opportunity when 
they will find their just consideration and importance. It is 
remarkable that at no period has our doctrine been so essen- 
tially perverted by the great body of the Church that it has 
lost its vitality or saving power. Yet how differently did it 
appear in the eyes of an Augustine and an Abelard, of an 
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Irenaeus and an Anselm. The large amount of truth, how- 
ever, which was common, and even the errors which were pecu- 
liar to each, present us the dogma forming itself into the pro- 
portions and lineaments of the doctrine in its development. 
Thus, ideas respecting demoniac agency, derived from the 
Scriptures, indeed, but highly exaggerated by the influence of 
Gnostic and Oriental philosophy, gave a special prominence, 
soon after the apostles’ death, to that aspect of Christ’s work 
which refers to the power of the devil. As a better system of 
philosophy prevails, and as the principles of a moral govern- 
ment begin to be appreciated, this view loses its undue impor- 
tance, and the relations of Christ’s work to the character and 
law of God, obtain an almost exclusive attention. A common 
character, however, belongs to both these views, as they both 
refer to an influence of Christ’s work external to the mind of 
man. Redemption from the power of Satan and redemption 
from the curse of the law, are both objective and external acts, 
and hence, the history of the whole period comprehending 
them, refers to speculations on the Atonement as a divine act 
in behalf of man, but in which he can take no part. As man’s 
individual relation to God began to be better appreciated, and 
each member of our race was increasingly looked upon, not 
only as represented by some generic reality, or as an impercep- 
tible part of a whole race, but as an immortal and responsible 
being, the subjective aspect of the work of Christ was more and 
more regarded, until it was finally considered almost exclu- 
sively as a work within us and identified with reconciliation. 
A third period is evident in history, when the proper relation 
of the individual to the organic whole is better known and 
regarded, and the work of Christ as an outward fact is seen as 
an indispensable condition of the individual reconciliation. 
These periods correspond with those which Baur proposes as 
the periods of his history. The first, which he calls the period 
of predominant Objectivity, extends from the time of the apos- 
tles to that of the Reformation, and is divided into two parts: 
the first concludes with Anselm, and is occupied with various 
developments of the doctrine preparing the way for the theory 
of satisfaction, and the second concludes with the Reformation 
and presents us with that theory in conflict with opposite views. 
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The second extends to the time of the Kantian philosophy, and 
is called by him, the period of predominant Subjectivity. It 
is also divided into two very unequal parts, in the first of which, 
extending to the middle of the eighteenth century, the objec- 
tive views of the preceding period have an equal prevalence, 
but in the second the subjective views acquire a decided supre- 
macy. ‘The third period presents us with the subjective views 
once more gradually giving way to the objective, and extends to 
the present time. 

The works of the apostolic fathers are very different from 
those of the apostles. The intellectual character which per- 
vades them is far below that of the New Testament. But the 
general spirit of them, though not so elevated, is the same in kind 
with that which breathes in the gospels and the epistles. The 
figures used, the motives urged, the doctrines lying at the basis, 
and the phraseology current throughout, indicate that they 
belong to the same style of literature. We should probably 
search in vain for a single expression in the writings of these 
fathers, in which the death of Christ is presented in a different 
light from that in which it appears in the New Testament. 
New illustrations often come before us, but not a single attempt 
is made to penetrate into the reasons of things, or to explain 
the philosophy of doctrines. With respect to the subject 
before us, the originally genuine writings of these fathers pro- 
bably remain uncorrupted. And if so, they present us with 
evidence that the minds of Christians in those days were satis- 
fied with the most simple and natural views of the Atonement. 
Yet, when was the Church more powerful; when were Chris- 
tians holier or happier, and when was communion with God 
and man more delightful ! 

But finally, Christianity began to ascend from the masses to 
the select circles of the great and the learned. Cultivated 
Pagans begin to discuss the nature of Christian truth. In the 
very groves of Academus some philosophers embrace it as supe- 
rior to the wisdom of Plato. The philosophic Hadrian hears 
of it in all the schools of Athens. An inquirer who had sought 
peace in all the systems of Grecian and Oriental science retains 
his mantle, indeed, but sits down at the feet of Jesus. Such a 
man, for his own sake, for the sake of inquiring minds who need 
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the same gospel, but who despise its simplicity, begins to reduce 
Christianity to a systematic form. Justin thus becomes the 
first Christian theologian. Expressions occur in his writings 
which involve the whole principle of the theory of satisfaction 
as it was afterwards developed. ‘The law,” he says, “ pro- 
nounced its curse upon all men, because no man could fulfil it 
in its whole extent. Christ delivered us from this curse in bear- 
ing it for us.” In the epistle to Diognetus, one of the most 
beautiful specimens of Christian antiquity, God is said to have 
even ‘taken upon himself our sins, he even gave his own Son 
a ransom for us, the Holy One for sin, for what else would 
cover our sins but his righteousness?’ But even here no 
decided advance, systematically speaking, is made upon the 
Scriptural representation. It is, however, worthy of remark 
that when Justin’s Jewish opponent inquires why Christ should 
have suffered so dishonorable and accursed a death as that of 
crucifixion, in the answer, as in Tertullian afterwards, the idea 
is most indignantly repelled that an innocent being like Jesus 
should have been the victim of divine wrath! Both these 
writers acknowledge only that Jesus suffered by the hands 
of the Jews a kind of death which had been accursed of God. 
But a very beloved being may suffer an accursed kind of death! 
Indeed, it deserves consideration whether this doctrine of some Lu- 
theran divines was not, as the learned Bellarmine calls it, some- 
thing then “new and unheard of.” Tertullian, in Africa, and 
Irenaeus, in Gaul, take up the theme as it is left by the eastern 
apologists. Both were men of a practical turn of mind, and 
are inclined to adhere to a simple historical Christianity. 
They much prefer a gospel plain enough for all, and direct 
enough to require no labored effort, even in the learned, to 
apprehend it, when the heart needs it, quick as thought. Such 
a Christianity was sufficient even for the impetuous and burn- 
ing eloquence of the educated and accomplished Roman advo- 
cate. The simple doctrine of Redemption is the most pervading 
and thrilling subject of his preaching, and so jealous is he of 
the heaven-storming systems of the Gnostics, that he hardly 
allows himself to speculate in any degree. Having been an 
advocate, and therefore accustomed to forensic terms, he is sup- 
posed to have been the first to make use of the word “ satisfac- 
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tion” in religious matters, but it will be found that in the only 
instance in which he does not mean by it the compensation 
made by each sinner for his own sins by confession and repen- 
tance, it refers to a perfect expiation by Christ for the sins of 
men, not by death and sufferings, but by good conduct and 
obedience. Accordingly, the satisfaction which he ascribes to 
Christ, differs not in its nature from that which is made by 
every man who by reformation and subsequent fidelity makes 
some reparation for the injuries he may formerly have inflicted. 

From various passages in his works, he appears to have felt 
a special horror at the idea that Jesus was the subject of pun- 
ishment under the direct hand of God, yet he never hesitated 
to describe Christ’s sufferings from evil beings, as not only 
endured in behalf of sinners, but in their stead. Irenaeus, 
however, whose youth had been spent under the instructions of 
Polycarp, expresses himself much more clearly than the Roman 
rhetorician. The only subject on which he is always intole- 
rant, is the attempt of philosophy, and of Gnosticism in parti- 
cular, to destroy the simplicity of the gospel of Christ, and yet 
he is the first who reduced to a coherent form the doctrine of 
Redemption, and especially founded it upon the idea of righte- 
ousness. As the justice of God is the only divine attribute 
with which the pardon of sin can ultimately come into collision, 
every theory of Atonement must be founded upon it. And yet 
it is singular that in the system of the primitive Christians, the 
claims to be satisfied by the work of Christ were not so much 
those of divine justice as those of Satan. Some of the inspired 
writers had described the incarnation of Christ in its special 
relation to the works of the devil, or to him that had the power 
of death and the principalities and powers under him.* Regard- 
ing this as the primary and essential object of redemption, Ire- 
naeus supposed that Satan had acquired a certain right to man 
in consequence of Adam’s voluntary consent that his faith and 
allegiance should be transferred from God to the tempter. The 
result of this act was to bring all men under the dominion of 
sin and of Satan. This dominion it was supposed would continue 
as long as no man could be found capable of withdrawing his 


* Col. ii. 15, Heb. ii. 14, 1 John, iii. 8, 
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allegiance from Satan. According to the Realistic Philosophy, 
then generally embraced, all individuals were represented by 
some single being standing for the general class, and wherever 
any object differed from things around it, it represented all like 
itself. It was therefore contended that a single exception to 
the voluntary subjects of Satan among men would revoke what 
had been conceded by Adam, and place man legally where he 
was before the Fall. It was thought inconsistent with the 
perfect justice of God to deliver man by mere force. The 
redemption effected was viewed not only as an external ransom 
from the power of the devil, but as a communication of an 
immortal life. The latter was unquestionably the favorite sub- 
ject with Irenaeus, but the former is distinctly developed. As 
no mere man could, by his own free will, withdraw himself 
from the power of the devil, the incarnation of the Son of 
God was the only method by which a perfect man could 
be obtained who should have power to yield a perfect obedi- 
ence to the will of God. Over Christ, Satan could acquire 
no power, and hence, in contrast with Adam, Christ became 
the author of a new life. Irenaeus however, frequently 
declares that in order to redeem our race, Christ must shed his 
blood. But in what way this effect follows, we are nowhere 
told. We are simply informed that Christ was a ransom for 
the prisoners, and overcame their adversary, who, as a strong 
man, was despoiled by a stronger than he. Having thus 
obtained possession of man, he revealed the Father by pro- 
claiming the truth, united man to God by the relation of his 
person to both, and presented in himself a visible realization 
of the image of God, for want of which man once lost the 
divine likeness. The security and perfection which we can 
now attain, therefore, is far greater than what was possible 
before the Fall, since divinity is now in actual organic union 
by baptism, and by the divine spirit, with our nature, and we 
have a revelation of the divine image as we never could have 
had without the Incarnation. 

The chasm we have noticed in the system of the cautious 
Irenaeus, was neither unobserved nor shunned by the “ ada- 
mantine” Origen. He belonged to a very different school. We 
think his piety was as pervading and as ardent, as even that of 
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Irenaeus. Indeed, few men have exhibited a more glowing or 
profound love to Christ. But he was not afraid of philosophy, 
nor of speculation on the sublimest themes that ever came 
within the range of human thought. The Alexandrians dif- 
fered from the Gnostics, in placing themselves under the gui- 
dance of faith. But when faith had given the essentials of 
Christianity, the true Christian Gnostic, they contended, should 
demonstrate these by reason, combine them, and erect with 
them the lofty structure of truth. They believed that the cul- 
tivated tastes of many had been offended by the extreme hatred 
which some Christian teachers had shown against speculation. 
They therefore aimed to think as freely as the Greeks, but 
to bow to the Scriptures with as much deference as the 
ecclesiastical writers of the West. And from what we know 
of them we see not but they accomplished this aim. Never 
was the word of God subjected to a more earnest study. 
Would that their principles of interpretation had been as fault- 
less as their zeal and their love of truth. In consistency with 
what was supposed to be the doctrine of the Scriptures, Satan 
and his demons were regarded as the rulers of this world, sub- 
ject only to such checks as God saw fit sometimes to give them. 
Such checks, however, were not generally direct effects of 
divine power, but moral results of holy conduct. Origen 
taught that by a secret law, undiscoverable by man, all suffer- 
ing voluntarily endured for the good of others, weakened the 
power of evil. Thus, plagues, famines and perils in war were 
often averted, when some one freely consented to sacrifice him- 
self for those in danger. Christ’s death was far more effective 
than all other such sufferings, because of the dignity and purity 
of his person, and the universality of the object he had in 
view. As the great Revealer of God and the High Priest of 
the intellectual universe, he became an offering of divine love 
for men, assumed our nature in union with himself, and commu- 
nicated a knowledge of the truth to the world. But by his 
miracles and ordinances he was fast undermining the power of 
evil, and Satan being alarmed, was willing to give up man to 
get possession of Jesus. Jesus knowing that the infliction of 
death on a sinless being would give that being a claim on him 
who was the Lord of death, on the ground of its injustice, freely 
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gave himself into the hands of wicked men, the instruments of 
demons, and was slain in extreme sufferings. But as his Spirit 
was committed to his Father, and his divinity could not be sub- 
ject to sufferings, Satan had only his soul for a brief interval. 
It was then that divine power appeared, and took a terrible 
vengeance. Satan was thus completely outwitted. Having 
entered the empire of death, the Redeemer conquered its mon- 
arch, and led forth his captives, and struck a decisive blow at 
the empire of evil. Ultimately every being infected by the 
plague of sin in the universe would be healed. For even those 
natures which were sinless but imperfect, he was also the Medi- 
ator. He thus stood as the universal High Priest in heaven 
and earth, and would continue his unchangeable priesthood 
until all sin and even intellectual imperfection shall be done 
away. 

Origen does not hesitate to say that in this transaction, God 
intended that Satan should be deceived. Gregory of Nyssa, 
his distinguished pupil, went still further, and contended that a 
principal object of the Incarnation, itself, was to conceal the 
divinity ; and Gregory the Great compares the devil to the 
leviathan mentioned in Job, who was taken by a concealed 
hook, and says that Christ’s humanity was the bait, and his 
divinity the spear that pierced the prey! During the long 
period in which this was the predominant theory of the Church, 
seldom do we find a writer who does not concede to Satan some 
kind of a right to man. It was a period of peculiarly great 
men, but few questioned the fallacy concealed in this theory. 
One reason may have been that among all the discussions of 
that age, our doctrine was not drawn into dispute. But the 
nature of Satan’s claim was not regarded by all in the same 
light. Augustine conceded to him a complete right of pro- 
perty; but Leo the Great regarded it as a tyrannical, Gregory 
the Great sometimes as an undeniable, and sometimes as only 
an apparent, right, and those who followed allowed it to be, in 
general terms, a right of possession. With regard to the neces- 
sity of the redemption of man by the incarnation and death of 
the Redeemer, most of those who flourished after Augustine, 


agreed with him that although some other way might have been 
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possible to Omnipotence, no other was so well adapted to pro- 
duce suitable moral impressions upon the heart of man. 

There were, however, not wanting some who assailed the 
received theory with powerful opposition, and others who con- 
nected it with opinions which were destined ultimately to sepa- 
rate from it, and constitute an independent theory. Among 
the former none was more open or more formidable than 
Gregory of Nazianzum. He acknowledges that ‘we were 
under the dominion of the wicked one, inasmuch as we were 
sold under sin.” If then a ransom is always to be paid to him 
who has possession of the thing fur which it is due, to whom was 
it in this case paid, and for what reason? ‘To Satan himself? 
It would be a shame to assert this, for then the robber would not 
only receive from the Divine Being an exceedingly great recom- 
pense of his tyranny, but he would receive God himself as a ran- 
som. Or was it paid to the Father himself? But God did not hold 
us in bondage, and would the Father be delighted in the blood 
of the only begotten Son? Is it not evident that the Father 
received the ransom not because he demanded or needed it, but 
on account of the divine economy, and because man is to be 
sanctified by the incarnation of God, that having subdued the 
tyrant, he might deliver and reconcile us to himself by the 
intercession of his Son? But even he who expressed such 
enlightened views, acknowledged that our Lord used some artifice 
in the conquest of Satan, since “ Christ assumed the form of a 
man, and gave the devil occasion for thinking that he had only 
to do with a being like ourselves, when the power and glory of 
the Godhead dwelt in him.” 

We do not find that the more distinct settlement of the ques- 
tion respecting the dignity of Christ’s person, produced any 
decidedly new developments of the doctrine of the Atonement. 
If the Redeemer had always been regarded as divine, the mere 
working out of the idea to a clear statement would not of itself 
create a new exigency to which the doctrine of Redemption 
would need to be conformed. It is, however, significant that 
from first to last, Arianism has always expressly contended 
that no obstacle exists to the forgiveness of sin, except in the 
bosom of the sinner. Arius, and all his successors in faith, 
have uniformly denied the necessity of a satisfaction to divine 
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justice, and declared that all originally needed by man was the 
proclamation of divine love, when love would be awakened in 
his bosom, and forgiveness would follow, of course. On the 
other hand, the more firmly the doctrine of the infinite dignity 
of Christ was established, the more the power of his death 
would be appreciated. Athanasius knew well how to enforce 
this thought. He clearly distinguishes the two natures in 
Christ’s person, so that no one can imagine that the divine 
nature suffered. He denies that the divine nature by any act 
of will, could suffer even through the human, since no nature 
can suffer except in itself. But he well illustrates the value 
given to the human sufferings by the unity of the person in 
which they took place. The doctrine of an infinite guilt in 
man had not yet been started, to give importance to that of an 
infinite satisfaction. As long as Satan was the being to whom 
the ransom was paid, there was no agitation of the question of 
the value of the ransom. The act of Christ was looked upon 
as sufficient to secure the ultimate destruction of Satan, to 
redeem all under his sway, and leave no right in man remain- 


ing. Of course there was no adjustment of the price to the 


number of the redeemed. Where no doubts of the universality . 
of the Atonement had ever been expressed, the language of 
the fathers was just what might be expected. Even the earliest 
Jewish Christians, if we may judge from the sentiments and 
account of Justin, had thrown away all limitations of it toa 
particular people. The words by which he ordinarily desig- 
nates those for whom Christ died, are “man,” “the human 
race,” ‘“‘mankind.”’ We notice, too, that the ancient writers 
never distinguish between what was sufficient and what was 
efficient as an atonement. As an Atonement they evidently 
regard Christ’s death as applied to, and efficient for all. The 
moment his blood was shed, they represented it as possess- 
ing all the application and efficiency as a mere atonement for 
sin that it ever could have. They doubtless held, that it might 
afterwards be better appreciated, and exert its saving moral 
influence with greater power, until all God’s people are brought 
in. But when Christ declared his work finished, and expired 
on the cross, his blood was a propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. Its atoning efficacy was then complete, and could 
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receive no addition or diminution. The fathers were not in the 
habit of regarding the secret divine intention as different from 
his declared design. And with reference to the latter, the 
great Athanasius says “ Christ, the Son of God, having assumed 
a body like ours, because we were all exposed to death, gave 
himself up to death for us all, as a sacrifice to his Father.” 
“ Having given proofs of his divinity, it now remained that he 
should offer up a sacrifice for all, delivering the temple of his 
body to death for all, that he might set all free from original 
sin.” ‘Washing away man’s guilt, he took it away from the 
race.” Ambrose declares that ‘the mystical sun of righteous- 
ness rose for all, came to all, suffered and rose again for all, 
but if any one believes not in Christ, he defrauds himself of 
the general benefit. As if one shutting the windows should 
exclude the beams of the sun, the sun is not therefore not risen 
for all.” The Alexandrian school we know, indeed, extended 
the influence of Christ’s death to all men, and some of them to 
the whole universe. The same is true of the Antiochian school. 
The Greek fathers, without exception, speak of his death 
as being for the race. Indeed, when we remember their gene- 
ral views of the nature of redemption as a transaction with the 
devil, we can suppose no limitation. At the same time we find 
with such expressions, many others which assert that Jesus died 
“for us,” “for his people,” and for such as believe on him. 
They never imagined that there was even an apparent incon- 
sistency between these representations. Like every genuine 
Christian, they loved to contemplate Christ in his individual 
relation to each believer. They loved to think of his eye 
as resting not merely on the great mass of men, but on each 
unit of it. Who does not find this delightful for purposes of 
personal piety? And often in such a contemplation it is plea- 
sant to include in one thought the love that purchases, and the 
love that saves us, and view Jesus in his whole work of 
saving his people from their sins. We may thus group together 
truth in different ways, and give variety to our emotions. If 
we would contemplate the Son of God with his eye on the 
effects of his death upon the world, we think of him as taking 
off from the earth the curse of abandonment, bringing it within 
the scope of mercy, purchasing it for himself as the theatre of 
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the display of his glory and each being in it, that he may 
offer life to all, use all for the ends of his kingdom, and 
make all amenable to his bar, and monuments of his grace or 
justice. To accomplish the ends of his mission, he needs to 
have power over all flesh, all power in heaven and in earth, and 
a sovereign right to have mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and to sit as Judge on those that reject him. But when we 
would think of Christ in his special relation to his people, who 
would think it needful to limit the intentional application of the 
Atonement, when we conceive of him as having his eye on indi- 
viduals? When God sends his sun to shine, he expresses love 
to all, but some finding this thought too vague, are accustomed 
to think of this love, in its relation only to individuals. If it 
is said, the Deity knew that none but his people would be actually 
saved by Christ’s blood, and we cannot therefore suppose he 
would intend that blood for others, we think they neglect 
the question, whether Christ’s blood may not be needed for 
many who may deny the Lord that bought them. Were there 
no object in applying his blood to any but such as shall 
be saved, it might be right to limit its applicability to such. 
But the inspired writers and the ancient fathers saw that there 
were general objects to be attained, besides the salvation of 
God’s people. There were divine attributes to be vindicated, 
mediatorial purposes to be accomplished, and an honest and 
free offer of salvation to be justified. If not a sinner were to 
be saved, Christ would not perhaps have died in vain, though 
such a fact foreseen might have left no object sufficient to have 
drawn him to the cross. Election ought surely to be kept sepa- 
rate from the divine purpose in the Atonement. The objects 
of the two are entirely independent of each other. One relates 
primarily to the work of Christ, and the other primarily to that 
of the Spirit. And in the primitive Church we read of no con- 
fusion of the two. The first appearance of an embarrassment 
from this source, occurs in the writings of Augustine and his 
followers. That admirable father never denied, so far as we 
can find, that Christ died for all men. He was charged with 
doctrines which led to this, and perhaps with some justice. 
He opposed some who maintained that the Saviour died indiffer- 
ently for all, and yet denied that some were sinners, and that he 
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died not in a special sense for his people. Prosper, his worthy 
follower, writing in his name, and specially vindicating his doc- 
trines against Vincentius, declares that ‘“‘ He who says that the 
grace of baptism being received, does not take away original 
sin from those who are not predestinated to life, is not a Catho- 
lic.” Whoever will consider how much is involved in this re- 
moval of original sin, will see that this is a large concession. 
In the same treatise it is said, “The cup of immortality, com- 
posed of our infirmity and divine goodness, has indeed in itself 
what is profitable for all, but if it be not drunk, it does not 
heal.” This expression indicates the form of language gene- 
rally used by such writers. They never venture to deny that 
Christ died for all. They never impeached the more learned 
Pelagius, who declared that this had been the uncontradicted 
doctrine of the Church from the days of the apostles till their 
own. ‘They never qualified the unlimited expressions used by 
Ambrose, Chrysostom and Gregory the Great. And yet it must 
be confessed, that Augustine and his followers never speak with 
the same freedom as the fathers before them, and that the ten- 
dency of much which they advocated, was in a different direc- 
tion. They held to the same general doctrines which all had 
held before them. But while their triumphant and noble 
defence of the doctrine of man’s native corruption had done 
much to deepen the prevalent views of the evil of sin and man’s 
consequent need of redemption, few modern readers can doubt 
that their doctrines seriously impair all proper ideas of human 
freedom. Man was in their eyes not only “‘a mass of ruin,” 
but a mere passive mass, to whom it was useless to propose 
conditions of reconciliation. This view lies at the basis of 
every doctrine of the Augustinian system. With most terrible 
consistency, every part of it is made to harmonize with this. 
The Catholic Church, before his day, had believed in election 
as decidedly as Augustine. But its teachers had never made 
it refer to beings destitute of the capacities of moral freedom. 
He himself had once viewed the matter differently. ‘All 
men,” said he, “have not faith, but the possibility of having 
faith is common to all.” Hence he and the fathers before him, 
had represented the saving efficacy of the Atonement as condi- 
tional on the faith of men. But with views like those which 
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he subsequently embraced, and which he confessed were inno- 
vations, he saw no propriety of speaking of conditions. Ina 
more than ordinary sense, everything, even in the destiny of 
the wicked, depended on predestination. Accordingly it was 
not long before Lucidus, one of his followers, avowed the doc- 
trine that Christ died only for the elect, and recalled his asser- 
tion only from fear of ecclesiastical power. With various for- 
tunes, however, this opinion has since continued to be the sen- 
timent of those who are adherents of the Augustinian doctrines 
in their extreme form. 

The sublime views of the Mediatorial dignity and kingdom of 
Christ, maintained by Athanasius, made him dissatisfied with 
the doctrine of a redemption from the power of the devil, as it 
was generally held in his time. In the treatise on the Incar- 
nation, ascribed to him, the being who reigns over men is not 
the devil, but death. This reigns by virtue of the law an- 
nounced before the Fall, “In the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die.” As God was the author of this law, 
man could not escape its penalty when he had transgressed its 
precept. A difficulty, however, was supposed, which was thus 
stated. If man did not die according to the threatening, God 
would appear untrue. And yet, on the other hand, it seemed 
unreasonable that a rational creature participating in the glory 
of the infinite Word, should be destroyed in consequence of the 
arts of the devil. But as no act of man could restore him to 
existence, or exalt him above his own nature, the divine Word 
which had created, must now take upon himself the guilt of sin, 
remove the curse of the law, and turn on him once more the 
favor of God. He could not only suffer for all, but new-create 
them, and represent them before the Father. But to abolish 
death, he was obliged himself to die, and to die he needed to 
assume man’s nature. By his divine power he could not only 
rise from the dead, but conquer death itself. A resurrection 
was accordingly predicted for all, and immortality was restored 
to man. This was an intermediate theory between that of 
Trenzeus and Origen, and that of satisfaction which afterwards 
prevailed. It is like the former, since death is personified and 
made to occupy the position before conceded to Satan, but as 
death in itself is really the penalty of sin, and, as personified, 
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was only a mythical being, it must have represented simply the 
demands of justice. Athanasius doubtless saw that the only 
ground for the necessity of punishment, and consequently of 
the work of Christ, was in the nature of God himself. This is, 
therefore, ‘the divine economy” alluded to by Gregory Na- 
zianzum, which required the ransom by the blood of the Saviour, 
and showed that the Father needed and demanded it. The Nes- 
torian controversy, and all the discussions respecting the single 
purpose and nature of Christ, had a decided influence in pre- 
paring for the subsequent views respecting his work of redemp- 
tion. Indeed we have now all the elements of the scheme of 
satisfaction as it was developed by Anselm. The doctrine of 
human guilt and corruption has been established on a founda- 
tion from which it has never since been moved. The reign of 
Satan, or of Death, has been made to represent the conse- 
quences of that guilt and sin which were to be averted by the 
death of Jesus. All that was needful was to throw out these 
mythical personages, and regard the divine attributes and “the 
divine economy” as the literal basis for the doctrine of the — 
Atonement. 

But the Church had other work to do for several centuries, 
than to make use of these materials. Nobly was she to fight 
for her essential principles. If in her infancy she had exhibit- 
ed a faith that could overcome the world, in her advancing ma- 
turity she shows reasons for her faith, and attains clearness of 
thought. She is now attacked by the powers of the world who 
strive to obtain mastery over her. She was not the aggressor 
in this war, and originally contended for rational freedom. 
With her intimate connections with the State, it was difficult 
sometimes to define her just rights, and no doubt she became 
exorbitant and meddlesome in civil affairs. But in a licen- 
tious age she was the home of the oppressed, and the only 
bulwark against brute power. During the long night in which 
she was thus contending with an extravagant devotion for her 
rights, for her venerated places, relics and forms, her eye was 
too much drawn off from truth, religion became a mere exter- 
nal form or a spiritual knight errantry for the Blessed Virgin, 
and the Church was substituted for Christ. We must, of 
course, expect nothing of interest for our doctrine during this 
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period. Theoretically, doctrines were not disturbed, but they 
were practically abandoned. Creeds were not changed, they 
were only forgotten. Christ’s blood was not denied, but saints, 
relics, and pilgrimages, and “tremendous sacramental mys- 
teries” occupied the minds of men. The consequence was, 
as Anselm tells us, that in his day, theologians, as well as lay- 
men, had begun to doubt whether an atonement was necessary, 
whether sin might not be forgiven by a simple act of the divine 
will, and whether it might not have been effected by an angel 
or a man. 

Such a state of things induced this good man, whose charac- 
ter and writings entitle him to the appellation he has so exten- 
sively received of a second Augustine, to present a full state- 
ment of the reasons why the Son of God became incarnate. 
(Cur Deus homo?) It has been thought that he did not origi- 
nate much which was new, or which was not implied in the 
writings of his predecessors. It must, however, be at least 
conceded that he formed his theory independently, elaborated 
it in his own way, stripped it of what was foreign to its nature, 
divested it of ideas then generally received but which had ren- 
dered it unacceptable to speculative minds, and gave to the 
whole, proper proportions, and a consistent unity. The very 
idea which lies at the basis of his theory, has not yet been 
found distinctly presented by any writer before him. This is 
that of the infinite guilt of sin. He contended that man owes 
God every thing within the province of his free-will. Sin con- 
sists in withholding from him what is thus due. This dis- 
honors him and must be punished, or the order and beauty of the 
universe would be destroyed. ‘To satisfy or make compensation 
for it, not only requires that what had been taken away be given 
hack, but that some thing be done in vindication of the violated 
honor of the Most High. Not only the guilt of sin must be wiped 
off from man, but its consequences with respect to God must 
be. prevented. No man can make such a satisfaction on ac- 
count of original sin, no other created being can perform more 
than his own duty, and if an atonement by a finite being were 
possible, man must not be subjected to a creature. The will of 
God being of more importance than all which is not God, it 
must be executed, if all besides him is destroyed. Whoever 
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satisfies for sin, must offer to the Supreme Being what does not 
belong to him. Of course he must be God himself. Equally 
necessary is it for him to be man, that he may suffer, and suffer in 
man’s stead. The ultimate motive for the divine interference to 
save man, Anselm found in the reason which induced God to create 
him at first, that is, as Augustine had supposed, to supply the 
place of the fallen angels. The original number of intelligent 
creatures which God had seen to be indispensable to the celes- 
tial hierarchy, had been broken by the apostacy of these angels, 
and the chasm was to be repaired by the creation, and now by 
the redemption of man. A sufficient number, probably greater 
than that of the fallen angels, but incapable of increase or dim- 
inution, must not only be redeemed but saved. But to effect 
even this, all men must he purchased, and the satisfaction must 
be for the sins of the whole world, (pro peccatis totius mundi.) 
Among the persons of the Trinity, none can so appropriately 
undertake the office of Redeemer, as he who had created man. 
Accordingly he descended to our world, was born a member of 
the human family, and was therefore himself bound to obey the 
law. But though his perfect obedience satisfied only the divine 
claims upon himself, there was no law under which a sinless 
being was liable to sufferings and death. By submitting to 
these, he presented to his Father an offering which the dignity 
of the God-man rendered infinite in merit. Although this was 
a complete satisfaction, Anselm thought that the present thus 
offered deserved a special reward. But as he who gives to 
another, must either give what the latter possesses not already, 
or remits to him something which was before due, Christ can 
personally receive nothing. The reward, therefore, can only 
be given to those whom Christ loves and represents. Nothing 
in this theory is said of the devil. Anselm concedes that by 
the Fall, Satan acquired a kind of claim on man himself, but 
as both are properly subjects, the one has no right to give, nor 
the other to receive what belongs to God. He also denies that 
the Divine Being could have forgiven sin on any other ground 
than that which is presented in such a satisfaction by the Son 
of God, and supposes that there is a necessity in the divine 
nature, though one correspondent with perfect divine freedom, 
for the whole scheme of redemption. Much has been written 
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against this theory, especially against its idea of an infinite 
guilt, and its neglect of the moral bearings of the death of 
Christ. But its essential principles have never been over- 
turned, and are accordant with the moral consciousness of 
pious persons. They may not express the whole truth on the 
subject, and he doubtless connected with them some redun- 
dances, but they are certainly found in the Bible, a book which 
Anselm is said to have studied with wonderful diligence. His 
warm heart, cultivated reason, and extensive learning were evi- 
dently enlisted harmoniously in the service of faith. If some- 
times his profound moral feelings taught him some things which 
reason could not demonstrate, these are probably not the least 
valuable parts of his system. They supplied him with the starting 
point of his theory, and under the guidance of the word and Spirit 
of God, were quite as trustworthy and as likely to conform to 
the truth, as those elaborated by a cold intellect trained in the 
schools. It is, however, remarkable, that few of the prominent 
men living in his own age, appears to have been convinced by his 
reasonings. It was the opening period of Scholasticism, when the 
highest aim of man was to reduce to a scientific form the 
thoughts of former days. Its greatest men were those who 
collected and arranged into a beautiful mosaic all the gems of 
ancient learning. Many minds, however, were beginning to 
think for themselves. ‘These were preparing for the second 
period of Scholasticism, when philosophy was to throw off the 
trammels of tradition. Abelard was the noblest representative 
of these. Circumstances almost drove him into general scepti- 
cism. Whatever he might profess, he would not believe what 
he could not comprehend. Anselm called back men’s minds to 
a fuller faith, by attempting to show its consistency with reason. 
Abelard was ever pressing beyond the limits of faith. The former 
aimed to gather up all that was valuable in traditional theology, 
and by extreme art and fervor commend it to the judgments 
and the hearts of men ; the latter, on the other hand, selected 
from it its weak principles, and ventured, as far as he dared, in 
assailing and destroying them. The former was the superna- 
turalist, and the latter, the rationalist of the age. Anselm looked 
outward for his Atonement, Abelard, within. It was enough 
for the first, if God’s attributes were reconciled with each other, 
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and it was enough for the last, if his own heart was reconciled 
with God. The Atonement was in one case wholly in God, and 
in the other, wholly in man. Abelard went farther than 
Anselm in denying all right of the devil to man, and conceded 
that man was left in his hands only as a punishment. He saw 
no reason in the divine character or government, why a peni- 
tent could not be forgiven without an external satisfaction. 
That God, who could condescend to become man, could surely 
pardon sin. But why then did the Son of God become incar- 
nate, and why are we said to be justified and reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son? Abelard finds the Atonement in the 
moral effects produced in man’s heart by the work of Christ. 
The peculiar grace exhibited in the assumption of man’s nature 
and in the example and instructions of Christ was fitted to 
awaken love in us, and this, by its continued influence, gives 
us the freedom of God’s children. But since Christ was under 
obligation as a man to love his neighbour as himself, he was 
bound to pray for those who love him, and his prayers are 
effectual, because he is righteous and wise. By these inter- 
cessions he redeems them that are under the law, and completes 
what we cannot attain by our own merits. He is thus in his 
own conduct, a manifestation of perfect love and perfect righte- 
ousness. 

This bold renunciation of the long honored faith of the 
Church in so important a point, aroused the energies of one 
who represented the opposite tendency in the spirit of the age. 
This was the “holy Bernard,” who has been called the last of 
the Fathers, and in whom a veneration for the Church was the 
predominant principle of feeling and action. In his view the 
whole work of Redemption lost its reality if it did not pre-sup- 
pose a hostile power in whose possession man was legally held. 
He acknowledged that the power of the devil was not strictly 
legal, but he contended that it was worthy of the divine regard. 
Possibly, if it had been denied by Abelard in connection with 
a system like Anselm’s, Bernard would have made no opposi- 
tion. But as the case then stood, he contended that the righte- 
ousness and mercy of God were shown in the forbearance which 
overthrew the devil, in accordance with the forces of justice 
rather than by violence. In connection with the old theory of 
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redemption from the power of Satan, he taught that Christ 
communicated not only an external merit, but an internal holi- 
ness as the head diffuses its power to the members. Peter 
Lombard, the celebrated “* Master of sentences,” held an inter- 
mediate position between Abelard and Bernard. As it was his 
business to collect the wisdom of the Fathers, he of course 
endeavored to remain faithful to the ancient doctrine respecting 
the devil. On the whole, however, he contrived to make his 
system approach very closely that of Ahelard, though in terms 
it resembled most that of Bernard. The justifying and atoning 
power of Christ’s death consisted in its manifestation of a love 
which enkindles holy emotions in us, and thus frees us from sin. 
As God had never ceased to love us, he needed no satisfaction. 
We are freed from the devil in proportion as we are freed from 
sin, and Christ overcomes Satan by driving him from our 
hearts. To destroy the guilt of past sin, he bore the punishment 
due to sinners in his own body. This renders it possible to 
forgive all sin, and secures the pardon of the sins of believers 
before baptism. As only the eternal consequences of sins after 
baptism are removed by the death of Christ, their temporal 
effects are to be reduced by penances. The moral efficacy of 
the Atonement is, however, so prominent in this theory that 
even the power of the devil may be regarded as little more 
than an expression for the power of sin, and the death of Christ 
as not so much a ransom to the devil as a sacrifice for sin. 

On one point the Anselmic theory received an important 
development from the labors of Thomas Aquinas. He assumed 
or established by new arguments, all the important positions 
belonging to it. But he contended that “Christ, by his love 
and obedience in suffering, exhibited to God something more 
than was needful to satisfy for the sins of the human race. 
The greatness of his love, the dignity of his life, the life of the 
God-man, the universality of his passion in all the members of 
his body and in all human states, and the extent of his suffer- 
ings, gave to his death an intrinsic value, and made it not only 
a sufficient, but a superabundant satisfaction for the sins of 
mankind.” Duns Scotus, on the other hand, maintained that 
as these were endured only by the human nature, they were inade- 
quate of themselves to satisfy the claims of justice. If then 
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he had been asked what was the amount of Christ’s merit, his 
reply would have been, just as much as God accepts them for, 
[acceptilatio]. Even the sufferings of a man or an angel might 
have been accepted by God, as sufficient for the sins of all men. 
At first sight, these writers seem as far apart as possible, but 
when we find that even Thomas concedes that there was no 
absolute necessity for the work of Christ, but that it was required 
only by the divine will, we find that both systems rest ultimately 
on an arbitrary basis. Yet in subsequent times the question of 
the absolute or the relative value of the merits of Christ pro- 
duced an immense amount of discussion, and the Dominicans 
and Franciscans arranged themselves on hostile sides, under 
the name of Thomists and Scotists. An intermediate position 
was occupied by Bonaventura, who contented himself with teach- 
ing that the merits of Christ were a perfect and sufficient ground 
for satisfaction for the sins of all men. But the doctrine of a 
superabundant satisfaction, with its convenient inference of an 
infinite treasury of merit in the hands of the Church, was too 
attractive to be lost. Though a peculiar prominence was given 
to those satisfactions by penance and charities which were 
required by the Church itself, this theory obtained very gene- 
ral acceptance. 

Among those who have been distinguished as the precursors of 
the Reformation, Wycliffe and Wessel expressed views remark- 
ably similar to those of Luther. The first, besides adopting the 
theory of satisfaction, contended that the sin of our first parents 
was a sin of ignorance, and that this was the reason that our 
Redeemer should be the incarnate Wisdom of God. He also 
held that the repentance of Adam for his original sin, was in- 
dispensable as a condition on which an Atonement was resolved 
upon, and that in this as truly as in his sin he represented the 
race. In the descent of the Son of God from the throne of 
Deity to the lowest condition of humanity, he discovered an 
intended contrast to the pride of man in aspiring to be as God. 
Wessel laid down the distinction between the satisfaction by 
suffering and that by an active obedience, and contended that 
the imputation of the latter was necessary to give believers a 
title to a reward. 

We should, of course, expect that the Reformation would 
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exert an important influence upon the development of our 
doctrine. And yet, with all the disagreement between Roman 
and Protestant writers, with reference to sin and justification, 
both spoke of the great objects of Christ’s death in the same 
terms. Luther and Bellarmine agreed that an infinite guilt 
needed an infinite satisfaction, and both ascribed an infinite 
righteousness to Christ, on account of the dignity of his person. 
They differed, however, on some important points. The Catho- 
lics asserted that he was a Mediator for man only in respect 
to his human nature; they denied that he endured the actual 
wrath of God, and contended that beyond what he deserved as 
our substitute, he merited for himself a corporeal glory and an 
illustrious name. Most of the Protestant divines near the 
Reformation held opinions directly the reverse of these. 

The Anselmic theory of satisfaction, stripped of some unes- 
sential articles, and combined with the moral influences of 
Christ’s death, was cordially adopted by all the Reformers. 
Nothing, however, brought the principles of this theory into 
special discussion in the early part of the Reformation. The 
Lutheran and Genevan divines of that period are explicit in 
speaking of the righteousness of Christ, as the result of all his 
sufferings, in obedience to the will of his Father, and they agree 
that these alone constituted a sufficient ground of forgiveness. 
Justification was by none of them ascribed to the obedience 
which he paid to the moral law, nor was it clearly made to 
include more than pardon. Christ’s personal holiness only, 
fitted him to be our Redeemer, but his sufferings alone not only 
expiated sin, but gave us a title to life. The Lutlieran divines 
always speak of the death of Christ as an Atonement for the 
sins of all men. From about the middle of the ninth century 
little had been said with regard to the extent of the Atonement. 
On the death of Gotteschalk, the controversy had been given 
up, and we have found nothing, in the writings of that period, 
inconsistent with the sentiment that Christ had died for all men. 
But at the period of the Reformation this doctrine was embraced 
universally in the Lutheran Church, and has been a distinguish- 
ing tenet of that Church until the present day. Whatever may 
have been the views of Calvin at the period of life in which he 
composed his Institutes, his mature convictions and richer expe- 
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rience scem to have been more and more favorable to a universal 
Atonement. In his Commentary on Matth. xxvi. 28, he says, 
respecting the ‘ blood shed for many for the remission of sins,” 
that “‘under the name of many he designates not a part of the 
world only, but the whole human race.” ‘‘ While therefore we 
approach the sacred table, not only should this general thought 
come into the mind, that the world is redeemed by Christ’s blood, 
but every one for himself should reckon his own sins to be expi- 
ated.” On 1 Cor. viii. 11, 12, he says, ‘If the soul of every weak 
person was the purchase of the blood of Christ, he that for the 
sake of a little meat plunges his brother into death who was 
redeemed by Christ, shows at how mean a rate he esteems the 
blood of Christ.” On1 John ii. 2, he asks, ‘‘ How the sins of the 
whole world were atoned for?” “Some,” he replies, “‘ have said 
that Christ suffered for the whole world sufficiently, but for the 
elect alone efficaciously. This is the common solution of the 
schools, and though I confess that it expresses a truth, I do not 
think it agrees to this place.”” On 2 Pet. ii. 1, and Jude 4, he 
says, ‘Those that shake off the yoke and throw themselves into 
all licentiousness, are justly said to deny Christ, by whom they 
were redeemed.” ‘Christ is really denied, when those who 
were redeemed by his blood, again enslave themselves to the 
devil.” On Rom. v. 18, he says, that ‘although Christ suf- 
fered for the sins of the whole world, and by the grace of God 
is indefinitely proposed to all men, yet they may not accept 
him.” And in his last will, written two months before his 
death, while his heart was animated with the prospect of 
meeting that Saviour whom he had so much honored on earth, 
among other sublime sentiments, he expresses the following, 
““T further testify and declare, that as a suppliant I humbly 
implore of him to grant me to be so washed and purified by the 
blood of that sovereign Redeemer, shed for the sins of the 
human race, that I may be permitted to stand before his tribu- 
nal in the image of the Redeemer himself.” Bullinger, the 
intimate friend of Zwingle, in one of his sermons says, “The 
Lord died for all, but all are not partakers of this redemption, 
through their own fault.” Musculus and Zanchius are equally 
explicit, showing that the original Reformed Church agreed in 
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this point with other portions of the Christian world. It is 
difficult to ascertain when an opposite opinion gained the 
ascendency in the different portions of that Church. Although 
Beza appears to have maintained it, with other exaggerated 
developments of the system of the great Genevan Reformer, 
the weight of authority, long after his day, in the French, 
Swiss, Palatinate and Belgian Churches, was by no means 
wholly on that side. 

The first advance made in the Lutheran Church beyond the 
positions assumed in the Anselmic theory, makes its appearance 
in the Formula of Concord. This document, drawn up with 
immense expense of time, labor, and even treasure, may be 
looked upon as the climax of that theory in a very essential 
point. It gives up the mythical relation of Redemption to the 
fall of the angels, and has for its basis not the infinite guilt of 
sin, but justification by faith. The righteousness of Christ, 
which faith apprehends and which by mere grace is imputed 
to the believer, consists of the obedience, the sufferings, and the 
resurrection of the Redeemer, by which the law has been satisfied 
and sin expiated. The obligation of Christ to obey the law 
personally, is denied on the ground of his divinity and his con- 
sequent dominion over it. But as he actually fulfilled it in 
the most perfect manner from his birth to his death, he has 
an active righteousness distinct from his passive, which con- 
sisted entirely of his sufferings and death in obedience to his 
Father. This active obedience is imputed to every believer, so 
that the disobedience of man is covered by it, and will not be 
reckoned to his account. To this theory the later Lutheran 
divines attempted to give still greater distinctness by drawing 
the precise line between the active and passive righteousness of 
Christ, and by showing that there was a corresponding negative 
and positive side to the work of man’s salvation. They labored 
to show that when man has been freed from guilt, he still needs 
a positive righteousness, and that deliverance from the curse 
does not imply a title to life. Christ’s sufferings and death 
they contended were the proper ground for forgiveness, and 
his active righteousness or personal obedience was the ground 
of the believer’s title to a reward. ‘Thus he became our sub- 
stitute in his whole life and death, and we by faith receive 
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his whole righteousness, so as to become entitled to a place in 
heaven, not only as sinless but as positively righteous. 

In opposition to this view appeared two writers of a very dif- 
ferent character. Osiander rejected the idea of a negative for- 
giveness distinct from a positive righteousness. He contended 
that with the imputation of righteousness everything in the 
salvation of sinners was implied. But this righteousness he 
regarded not as a quality of Christ’s human nature, but as 
his divine nature itself dwelling in believers, and consti- 
tuting their essential righteousness. This indwelling of God 
through the incarnation of Christ, he thought was not a condi- 
tion of the fall of man, but that it would have taken place 
without the existence of sin in the world, as the complete 
development of the divine image. On the other hand, Pisca- 
tor, an eminent Swiss theologian of the Reformed Church, 
rejected the idea of a positive righteousness distinct from for- 
giveness. With the imputation of Christ’s passive righteous- 
ness, the law, which requires either perfect obedience or punish- 
ment, is satisfied. He contended that the divine law required 
of the Saviour, as a perfect man, a perfect righteousness of 
his own, and that if such an obedience were imputed to believ- 
ers it would render his sufferings superfluous, would absolve 
believers from all obligation to obey the law, or even to exer- 
cise faith, and instead of a satisfaction, would be a complete 
fulfilment of the law. The doctrine of the Formula of Con- 
cord thus appears, between these two writers, as an intermedi- 
ate scheme. But its stability was much impaired by their 
powerful assaults, and its weakness became apparent even to its 
friends. The general principle that justification is not merely 
pardon, or a necessary consequence of it, as had been main- 
tained by the earlier Calvinistic divines, was generally adopted, 
and an article in the Formula Consensus of the Swiss Churches, 
asserted that Christ satisfied the divine law by his holy life as 
well as by his sufferings, and that justification requires the 
imputation of a positive righteousness. 

In the meantime the very essentials of the doctrine of satis- 
faction were attacked by the Socinian writers. Just as ancient 
Christianity, after developing its life, had been obliged dis- 
tinctly to define and defend its fundamental doctrine of the 
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Deity of Christ, so the Reformation had scarcely manifested 
its living energies before it was obliged to defend itself against 
a still more subtle and dangerous assault. Not only was the 
true divinity of Christ denied, but his death was declared to be 
simply an example of love and patience, a confirmation of the 
divine promises, a sacrifice to God, a pledge of forgiveness to 
men, and with his resurrection, a necessary preparation for 
entering into his glory. They also claim that a certain experi- 
ence was gained in his sufferings, which eminently prepared 
him to be our ruler and judge, and that as a reward for his 
work he was exalted by the Father to dispense forgiveness and 
grace as our great high priest in glory, and that he exerts, as 
the delegated king of the world, a vast moral influence in 
drawing men to salvation. They objected to the doctrine of 
satisfaction by sufferings, that it deprived God of his character 
of love and made him merely a being of inflexible justice, 
that no remission of sin could take place when the law had 
been satisfied in all its claims, that punishment for sin being 
entirely personal, and not transferable to another, could not 
properly be compared to debt, and therefore that the suffer- 
ings of Christ were not judicial but providential evils, occurring 
naturally in the life of our Lord, as our instructor and saviour. 
They contended also that even if these sufferings were expia- 
tory, they were no equivalent for the eternal punishment of 
each member of the human family. 

To meet this assault, maintained by all the instruments of 
ingenious and minute criticism, Grotius, an accomplished 
scholar and statesman of Holland, put forth a new theory of an 
Atonement. Professing to defend the common doctrine of the 
Church, he has in fact substituted another. He sets out with 
denying that in the work of salvation God is to be regarded 
merely as a creditor, or as an individual being. Were he no 
more than these there would perhaps be no reason why God 
should not forgive sin on the repentance.of the sinner. But 
as God is a moral governor of a vast universe, the order and 
common good of his subjects requires that he should sustain 
his law, and yet Grotius contended that the law is satisfied if 
an adequate punishment is visited upon every sin. But if the 
punishment is connected with the sin by any means, the person 
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enduring it may not be identical with the sinner. If any way 
can be devised by which one can stand in the place of the sinner 
and endure an equivalent for his punishment, the sin itself is 
condemned and punished. He distinguishes between a satis- 
faction and a payment. Where a payment has been made, 
there is no remission of a debt, but a satisfaction may be made 
for an offence, where the individual may remain unforgiven. 
Public justice may be satisfied so that he can be forgiven, and 
yet as an individual he may deserve to die, and may really be 
punished if he does not comply with certain salutary condi- 
tions of pardon. ‘The necessity of Christ’s satisfaction then, 
sprung from the necessity of satisfying general justice. An 
example was needed in which men might see the evil of sin in 
the sufferings of one who bore its consequences. The ground 
of this necessity is not in God, or at least he might dispense 
with a satisfaction to private justice, but in the general inter- 
ests of the divine economy, a relaxation of law was allowed to 
exist in the substitution of the innocent for the guilty, and yet 
it was not supposed that injustice or cruelty was done to Christ, 
who voluntarily submits to it, and receives for it an adequate 
reward. 

The extreme ingenuity of this theory, and its verbal con- 
formity to the ordinary ecclesiastical doctrine, did not save it 
from general rejection. The feelings of Christians in that age 
were too much shocked by the notion of an equivalent instead 
of the literal penalty of the law, and it was objected that when 
once an equivalent was allowed, the amount of it depended on 
the arbitrary will of God, and so for the purposes of a moral 
impression, he might accept and make available the sufferings 
of a finite creature. ‘These objections, with many others, 
drawn from the Socinian system, were urged by Crellius, who 
showed that it was no more acceptable to the friends of Socinus 
than to the general Church. The fierce contentions which pre- 
vailed in the churches of Holland compelled the Arminian 
party to make another effort to find some intermediate position 
between the ordinary ecclesiastical and the Socinian theories. 
Curcellaeus and Limborch, who gave an adequate expression 
to the views of this party, had been sufferers in the same cause, 
and sympathized in the same general sentiments with Grotius. 
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The idea by which they attempted an accommodation was that 
of a sacrifice transferred to the death of Christ. Grotius and 
Socinus had each made use of this, but as long as the principal 
stress was laid upon a mere prevention of sin among men by 
punishment, the true idea of an offering referring wholly to 
God, could have no true significance. But the very object of 
the Arminian theory was to place the death of Christ in a 
proper external relation to God. Socinus had seemed to make 
Christ a priest without an offering. Like the typical sacrifices 
of the Old Testament, the death of Christ could not be a 
plenary satisfaction for sins, for sacrifices do not pretend to 
pay the liabilities of debtors, nor to be meritorious causes of 
forgiveness, but only conditions or occasions indispensable to 
it; and his temporary and single death could be no ade- 
quate equivalent, and much less a legal punishment for the 
sins of all men. If furthermore, Christ had paid a complete 
satisfaction, forgiveness would not have been a matter of mercy 
but of justice, and God would have no right to demand of men 
obedience to the law in any form. The idea of a surety and 
of a ransom, they contended, implied only a pledge that the 
conditions of the covenant should be fulfilled, and that what 
Christ does should have the same effect as the punishment of 
all. God had a right to determine the extent of suffering 
which would be sufficient for an Atonement, and if he was mer- 
ciful enough to accept of the sacrifices of the Old Testament 
for the sins of the people, he might accept of a sacrifice of a 
being like Christ, whose sufferings had an infinite value from 
the divinity of his person. The Arminians regarded the doc- 
trine of the imputation of Christ’s active righteousness as 
totally unwarranted by the Scriptures, and thought that our 
incomplete righteousness might be accepted as complete for 
Christ’s sake. The object of faith was Christ in all his rela- 
tions as Prophet, Priest, and King. He was to be regarded 
not merely in his Atonement, but in his commands, promises, 
and threatenings, and the faith which so apprehended him was 
looked upon as an act of free obedience which we render to 
God, and which he accepts as complete through Christ. 

As the ecclesiastical and the Arminian theories were each 
too exclusively occupied with single views of the work of Christ, 
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many thought that they might be combined into a unity. The 
righteousness of God was the predominant object of interest 
in the one, and his free grace was as exclusively regarded 
in the other. But the divines of the Synod of Dort, collected 
from every country where the Reformed doctrines prevailed, 
made a powerful effort to carry out the former system. With 
immense learning, subtlety and zeal, the Anselmic theory was 
in its main points, defended and illustrated. On the extent of 
the Atonement the various members of that Synod differed much 
in opinion. No doubt the majority would have objected to any 
articles asserting without limitation that Christ died for all men, 
and the minority, composed of most of the delegates from Great 
Britain, the Palatinate and some portions of France and Bel- 
gium, would have rejected a similar indefiniteness concerning 
the efficacy of that death to believers. But, after much debate, 
both united in two articles introduced by the English deputies, 
affirming the sufficiency of Christ’s satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world, and “that the life-giving and saving efficacy 
of the most precious death of God’s own Son, exerts itself 
only in the elect, and gives them alone justifying faith;” ‘i. e. 
God willed that Christ, through the blood of the cross should, 
out of every people eflicaciously redeem all those, and those 
only, who were from eternity chosen to salvation and given to 
him by the Father.” Accordingly the articles ultimately 
agreed upon were signed by such men as Bishop Davenant and 
his associates, and so far as relates to the Atonement would pro- 
bably be cheerfully assented to by all in our own Church who 
believe in its universality. A large party in the French Pro- 
testant Church of the seventeenth century, contended that 
“God created men, permitted the fall, and provided for the 
salvation of all; but, foreseeing that none would accept of that 
salvation, he chose some to life and gave them repentance.” 
This was the doctrine proposed by Amyraud and his associates, 
and was adopted by Baxter in England, and by the largest part 
of the Dissenters in that country. The Church of England 
incorporated the doctrine of a universal atonement among her 
XXXIX Articles. 

In the Scottish Church the doctrine of a limited atonement 
has generally prevailed, though in the Westminster Confession 
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and Catechism it is by no means avowed. There were those in 
the Synod of Westminster who would have been far enough 
from subscribing such a doctrine, and there is ample evidence 
that its articles, like those of Dort, were a compromise between 
two parties. Many in the Establishment, as well as among the 
Dissenters, among whom is the excellent Wardlaw, are accus- 
tomed to preach an Atonement intended by God for all men. 
In America, the essential doctrines of the theory of satisfac- 
tion appear with great distinctness in the creeds of every evan- 
gelical Church. Thorough discussions of all the great principles 
of the Atonement have been repeatedly put forth. The works of 
Hopkins, West, Dwight, Emmons, Griffin, Beman, Richards, 
Barnes and Hodge, present a body of reasoning and illustration 
on this subject, which has probably no parallel in any other coun- 
try. We shall not, however, at present attempt to exhibit their 
respective views, as their works are easily to be obtained and 
understood, and our object has been rather to dwell upon those of 
past ages. We also abstain from entering into the discussions 
which have prevailed in the Lutheran Churches. A history of 
them would probably be, not so much a history of the doctrine 
of the Atonement, as of opinions utterly subversive of it. From 
the time of Wolf and of Kant, the work of Christ for the Redemp- 
tion of man has generally been explained away by the German 
theologians as either a symbolical exhibition of divine love, or 
of man’s internal conflicts. Kant himself thought that no pro- 
per substitution was possible, but that what takes place in man 
is symbolized to the understanding in the person of Christ. In 
the view of Schleiermacher, Redemption consisted principally in 
the Incarnation itself, by which true religion was introduced 
into humanity, and diffused by means not only of a moral but 
a mystical union. De Wette saw in the death of Jesus a histo- 
rical symbol of the resignation of the religious feelings, and the 
reconciliation of allvcontradictions in them. The Pantheists 
found in the death of the incarnate Deity, a single fact in which 
the divine life, when most exalted in man, returns in death to 
the highest unity. Even those German philosophers who still 
retain faith in historical Christianity, regard the death of Jesus 
merely as a solemn declaration on God’s part of his willingness 
to pardon men. But we will not linger among speculations 
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which have so little of the life of Christianity as these. If the 
poor people have no clearer perception of their Redeemer than 
the philosophers, their case is pitiable indeed! All honor, 
then, to those ardent and godly men who are striving to revive 
in the land of Luther, not Lutheranism, but vital and scriptu- 
ral Christianity. We love Luther as we have loved no other 
uninspired man, but what was peculiar to him may not be worth 
a struggle, while the work of Christ, as the only hope of each 
sinner and of man, is important enough for a world’s conflict. 

If we mistake not the signs of our theological world, our 
thinking men must prepare themselves for a serious conflict in 
defence of the vital doctrines of our faith. We well know that 
the exigencies of every time require a peculiar style of address 
and adaptation of truth. But there is something more than 
this intended. Is there not a prevalent skepticism and vague- 
ness with respect to essential truth? Do not our doctrines 
need to be placed in a proper relation to the new phases 
of unbelief which exist in intelligent circles and are ex- 
hibited among the masses of the people with just distinctness 
enough, to produce indifference and doubt? In one of our 
most widely circulated periodicals, we were recently startled by 
a call for a thorough discussion on the nature of the Atone- 
ment. We also remember that one of the last published trea- 
tises of the clear-sighted Chalmers, acknowledged that the 
doctrines of our creeds need not only new life, but a new adjust- 
ment to the mind of our age. We want, indeed, no new sys- 
tems or doctrines of religion. We have quite enough pro- 
fessing to be of that character now. But there are some 
philosophical explanations dearer to multitudes than the doc- 
trines themselves, that must be laid aside. We want others 
more consistent with science and evangelical truth in their 
place, and above all, we need new applications of truth to 
the cause of benevolence and the various relations of society. 

When such an investigation and application shall be made, 
the very first importance should be given to a severe but candid 
discussion of the Scriptural doctrine of the Atonement. And 
we shall doubtless find that much assistance can be derived from 
the developments through which it has passed in former times. 
The intelligent Christian student should be found in sympathy 
with the entire life of the Church. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


The Works of W. Cuit1inaworth, M. A., containiny his Book, enti- 
tled The Religion of Protestants a safe Way to Salvation, &e., 
&c. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 1840. 


READERS, we presume, feel under no special obligation to 
those who furnish them with books. Money is given and 
received in the one case; a book is given and received in the 
other. It is not to be supposed that publishers, more than 
others, will be unmindful of their interests ; nor would we wish 
them to be so. In furnishing their readers with a wholesome 
literature, we hope their success may verify the sentiment of 
the Psalmist : ‘‘ Men shall praise thee when thou doest well to 
thyself.” But after making due allowance for the influence of 
those motives which enter into most of the pursuits of life, we 
cannot but think that those who give us reprints of valuable 
English works are public benefactors. There are cases where 
the obligation lies on the side of the purchaser, who buys a 
book not because he is asked to do so, but because he needs it ; 
and needs it much more than the money that it costs. It is a 
matter of much moment that The Divine Rule of Faith and 
Practice, by Goode; The Prose Writings of Milton; The 
Religion of Protestants, by Chillingworth, and other produc- 
tions of like character, should be brought within the reach of a 
Protestant community. 

These are heavy works. They are read chiefly by one class, 
and how they will pay is a matter of experiment. The pub- 
lishers of an agreeable romance are certain that it will be 
devoured by the whole circle of amusement-seekers, and may 
be read by many who are inclined to graver pursuits. But it 
could hardly be supposed that one of a thousand of the lovers 
of light literature would plod through the abstract discussion of 
a subject in which, at best, he feels but little interest. It is on 
this account, that those who value books of solid worth, the 
best of their kind, which have outlived their own age, and will 
live to the end of time, cordially welcome the first American 
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edition of standard English works, no matter how old they 
may be, or by whom written. 

William Chillingworth was born in St. Martin’s parish, 
Oxford, 1602. As in the case of others, contemporaneous 
with, and subsequent to that period, who were distinguished in 
Church and State, but little is known of his childhood and 
youth. ‘‘He became a scholar of Trinity College on the 2d 
of June, 1618, being then of about two years standing in the 
University. June 28th, 1620, he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; March 16th, 1624, that of Master; and June 10th, 
1628, became fellow of his college.” Such is the brief record 
of the first twenty-six years of his life! That he was qualified 
to do a great work we have the most ample evidence in his 
writings ; by what mental processes and habits of study he be- 
came thus qualified, is a matter of conjecture. 

Our purpose in introducing to the notice of our readers a 
name with which many of them are familiar, is not to discuss 
at present, the merits of those questions of which Chillingworth 
so ably disposed, though these are the questions which deserve 
and demand in our time, as thorough an investigation as they 
received in the middle of the seventeenth century. Neither 
will we give an extended analysis of the writings of our author. 
Had we space for it, we should not like to make such a demand 
upon the patience of our readers. Our object will be secured, 
if by a few general remarks on the life and writings of the 
ablest defender of the principle, “ That the Bible, and the 
Bible only, is the religion of Protestants,” we can induce any, 
who have only been familiar with his name, to turn to his 
works, and master his arguments. We think that writer is 
worthy of more frequent mention, whom Archbishop Tillotson 
(himself almost unequalled in the clear and logical handling of 
some of the points in dispute,) styles “incomparable, and the 
glory of his age and nation;” and whose Religion of Protes- 
tants, a century after it was written, Gibbon pronounced “ the 
most solid defence of the Reformation.” 

At the period when Chillingworth wrote, the mind of Eng- 
land was raised to the highest pitch of excitement by religious 
controversy. There was a fierce conflict of sects and parties in 
Church and State, hardly equalled by anything in the preced- 
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ing century. Milton was nerving himself for the great strug- 
gle about to take place between absolutism and civil liberty ; 
and the press was pouring forth the greatest productions of the 
greatest minds of the age. Each of the noble spirits of that 
day had his own work to do, and a work to be done in his own 
way. But for the keen and close encounter with the picked 
man, the very Achilles of Jesuitism, Chillingworth stood pre- 
eminent. His bulky folio, it is said, “ startled the doctors at 
Oxford,” and what never before happened to a controversial 
work of like size, it passed through two editions in less than 
five months. 

Chillingworth was baptized and educated in the Church of 
England. After a time he became a Papist, published to the 
world the grounds of his conversion, and went to Douay, that 
he might be confirmed in his new faith. Subsequently he 
abjured Popery, replied to the motives which led him into the 
Church of Rome, yet from conscientious scruples, refused pre- 
ferment in the Establishment. And last of all, we find him 
enlisted in the extreme division of Royalty and High-Church- 
ism, employing his pen to prove that it is unlawful to resist the 
lawful Prince, although most impious, tyrannical, and idola- 
trous. During the Civil Wars he joined the King’s party, accom- 
panied the army to the battle-field, and whilst detained at Chi- 
chester as a prisoner of war, he died. 

That such apparent tergiversation in a man of note would be 
the occasion of general remark, is not surprising. Neither is it 
a matter of wonder, that he who had defended Rome against 
Oxford, and Oxford against Rome, and true Protestantism 
against both Rome and Oxford, should be charged with griev- 
ous inconsistency. If this charge, which has been so often pre- 
ferred against our author, means that before his thirty-fifth 
year he had no established views upon some of the main points 
then in controversy, it must be admitted. Neither he nor 
any.of his friends ever denied it. But if in the statement of 
the fact, it is insinuated at the same time, that the changes 
which took place in his religious opinions were the result of sel- 
fish motives, from such an implication we must dissent. We 
confess our surprise that one so well informed upon all the con- 
troverted questions of that day, and one whose keen penetra- 
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tion was like the spear of Ithuriel to detect sophistry, should 
have been so long in doubt. But we are not disposed to find 
the cause of all this apparent instability in a want of honesty. 

In every important change which men make in their ecclesi- 
astical relations, the account is to be settled between the head 
and the heart. Whether both are at fault, or only one, or 
which of the two, God alone can determine. <A love of the 
truth pertains to the heart, which is the seat of character, but 
not always the source of light. And whilst light is not the 
only condition, yet it is an indispensable condition in this world 
of darkness, that we may find the right way. In questions of 
evidence whatever the mind regards as proof, must tend to 
secure belief. The question is not whether the arguments in 
themselves are sound or sophistical, but how do they appear to 
such an inquirer ? 

It is generally considered a great fault (bordering upon crimi- 
nality,) that any one should change his ecclesiastical relations, 
and the deserted party frequently account for the change by 
charging the most sinister and selfish motives. But it cannot 
be called in question, that whatever may be the reason which 
leads any one to forsake the communion of a particular church, 
he leaves many behind him whose church connection is no cer- 
tain proof of their consistency or love of the truth. The quiet 
acquiescence in that which each sect considers the orthodox in- 
terpretation of scripture, may as really have its origin in some 
motive that terminates in self, as the abandonment of an old 
opinion, or an old party. 

The truth is, when inconsistency is charged in the sense of 
fickleness or instability, an appeal to the outward conduct can- 
not always be adduced as proof. There must be a reference to 
the governing motive. If he acts upon the same controlling 
principle during a long life, though his conduct and policy may 
seem incongruous, yet is he a consistent man. Paul acted 
upon the grand principle, that in all possible and prudent ways 
he would seek the salvation of every human being whom he 
met with. And, acting uniformly upon this principle, his 
ministerial life was most consistent. His humoring the pre- 
judices of all classes of men whether Jew or Greek, on the face 
of it, savors of a worldly policy. But when explained in the 
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light of that ardent desire, “if by any means he might save 
some,” it gives additional grandeur to his piety. 

Yet, notwithstanding these views, it has often occurred to us, 
as a singular fact, that an independent investigation of one 
question should carry conviction on a number of others, which 
have no necessary connection with it. For illustration, it has 
surprised us that a Presbyterian clergyman, after impartial 
inquiry, comes to the settled conviction, and at the same time, 
that the Church which at first he deliberately chose, is not in 
doctrine, polity, mode of worship or any thing else, according 
to Scripture; whilst on these and other points, where the 
association is merely accidental, there should be the most re- 
markable convergence towards truth in Episcopacy. If Pres- 
bytery is wrong in one point, it does not follow that it is 
so in all; and if Episcopacy is right in one point, that it 
is so in all. The course of reasoning that may convince him 
there should be three orders in the Christian ministry, may 
have no bearing upon the doctrine of divine sovereignty, or 
questions liturgical and sacramental. Should an honest man, 
on what he deems scriptural authority, be so convinced of the 
truth of some distinguishing tenet of another denomination as 
to connect himself with it: yet other things which he had always 
rejected as unscriptural, he would, at most, but tolerate. He 
might think that the truth which he possessed in this new con- 
nection was valuable even with this mixture; but he would 
esteem it still a mixture. But what a remarkable conversion 
is that, the result, it is said, of careful and independent in- 
vestigation, which leads the illumined, not only to be satisfied 
with his new home, (which no one should object to) but to laud 
it, as in all respects the ideal of a perfect Church. What a 
felicitous logical process must that be which proves as scrip- 
tural, not Prelacy only, but a score of other things relating 
to holy-days, vestments, forms, &c, &e., with which Prelacy 
has-no essential connection. 

Chillingworth became convinced that he had been induced 
to turn papist, upon considerations which, however specious 
they might be, were destitute of all real weight. And acting 
upon his convictions, he renounced Popery, and published to 
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the world the reasons which thus influenced him. But he did 
not consider it a logical sequence, that if the Church of Rome 
was not the true Church, therefore that of England must 
be; as though all truth must necessarily be confined to Rome 
or England. And when preferment was offered him in the 
Establishment, he declined it, because he could not conscien- 
tiously subscribe the XXXIX Articles. In a letter which he 
wrote to Dr. Sheldon on this subject, he rejoices at the happy 
victory which he had gained over himself—stating that he was 
in debt, in want, in ill-health; that his declining the offers 
which had been tendered would injure him in the good opinion 
of his friends; that these and other considerations would have 
made preferment most desirable : 


“ Yet,” said he, “I am at length firmly and immoveably resolved, if I can 
have no preferment without subscription, that I neither can nor will have 
any. For this resolution, I have only one reason against a thousand temp- 
tations to the contrary; but it is & wéya, against which, if all the little rea- 
sons in the world were put in the balance, they would be lighter than 
vanity. In brief, this it is: as long as I keep that modest and humble 
assurance of God’s love and favor, which I now enjoy, and wherein I hope 
I shall be daily more and more confirmed: so long, in despite of all the 
world, I may, and shall, and will be happy. But if I once lose this, though 
all the world should conspire to make me happy, I shall and must be 
extremely miserable. Now, this inestimable jewel, if I subscribe, (with- 
out such a declaration as will make the subscription no subscription) I shall 
wittingly, and willingly, and deliberately throw away. For, though I am 
very well persuaded of you and my other friends, who do so with a full per- 
suasion, that you may do it lawfully: yet, the case so stands with me, and 
T can see no remedy, but for ever it will be so, that if I subscribe, I sub- 
scribe my own damnation. For though I do verily believe the Church of 
England a true member of the Church: that she wants nothing necessary 
to salvation, and holds nothing repugnant to it: and had thought that to 
think so had sufficiently qualified me for a subscription : yet, now I plainly 
see, if I will not juggle with my conscience, and play with God Almighty, 
I must forbear. 

“JT think myself happy that it pleased God, when I was resolved to ven- 
ture upon a subscription, without full assurance of the lawfulness of it, to 
cast in my way two unexpected impediments to divert me from accom- 
plishing my resolution. ForI profess unto you, since I entertained it, I 
have never enjoyed quiet, day nor night, till now that I have rid myself of 
it again. And I plainly perceive, that if I had swallowed this pill, howso- 
ever gilded over with glosses and reservations, and wrapt up in conserves 
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of good intentions and purposes, yet it would never have agreed nor stayed 
with me, but I would have cast it up again, and with it whatsoever prefer- 
ment I should have gained with it, as the wages of unrighteousness. 

“ But however this might have succeeded, in case I had then subscribed, 
I thank God I am now so resolved, that I will never do that while I am 
living and in health, which I would not do if I were dying; and this Iam 
sure [ would not do. I would never do any thing for preferment, which I 
would not do but for preferment; and this Iam sure I should not do. I 
will never undervalue the happiness which God’s love brings to me with 
it, as to put it in the least adventure in the world, for the gaining any 
worldly happiness. I remember very well, quaerite primum regnum Dei, 
et cetera omnia adjicientur tibi; and, therefore, whenever I make such a 
preposterous choice, I will give you leave to think I am out of my wits, or 
do not believe in God, or at least, am so unreasonable as to do a thing in 
hope I shall be sorry for it afterwards, and wish it undone.” 


These are noble sentiments, and we doubt not, were the sin- 
cere utterance of the heart. Yet in 1638, Chillingworth being 
promoted to the Chancellorship of the Church of Sarum, with 
the prebend of Brixworth in Northamptonshire annexed to it, 
appended his name to the following declaration: “I, William 
Chillingworth, Clerk, M. A., to be admitted to the Chancellor- 
ship of the Cathedral Church of Sarum, &c., do willingly and 
heartily subscribe these Articles, (i. e. the XX XIX) and every 
thing contained in them, and do give my consent thereto.” 

Is it possible that any just or even plausible defence can be 
made for such a willing and hearty subscription to a creed, 
against which he had so solemnly protested? Believing, as we 
do, that Chillingworth did not “juggle with his conscience,” 
we shall briefly state two or three considerations which may 
account for such a complete somersault. Lord Clarendon, who 
was intimately acquainted with him, remarks, “that he had 
contracted such an irresolution and habit of doubting, that by 
degrees he grew confident of nothing.” When we remem- 
ber, in connection with this, that metaphysics and religious 
casuistry were his favorite pursuits, we should seek the solu- 
tion of many odd things in his understanding, rather than his 
heart. A traveller may become so bewildered in his very 
anxiety and effort to get right, as to make him an object of 
pity or derision to the self-satisfied spectator. 

In addition, may not his bishop have so explained the Arti- 
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cles as to remove, in part, his scruples in reference to subscrip- 
tion? The fragments of correspondence with Dr. Sheldon, make 
this a probable conjecture. If in the time of Archbishop 
Whitgift, the candidate for Orders could find the doctrines of 
the Episcopal Church in the Lambeth Articles, and yet, in 
less than half a century he should, by authority, be forbidden 
to introduce such doctrines into the pulpit, we infer that the 
ereed of the Establishment admits of a very reasonable lati- 
tude of interpretation. Bishop Burnet, in the last two or three 
pages of his exposition of the 17th Article, gives a remarkable 
illustration of the facility with which its statements can be 
accommodated to the diverse views of those who may wish to 
subscribe it; that though it was penned by men who held 
that God’s decrees were absolute, yet had they so worded it, 
that those holding entirely different sentiments, could conscien- 
tiously adopt it. ‘The Church,” says he, “has not been pe- 
remptory, but a latitude has been left to different opinions, 
so that Remonstrants may subscribe it without renouncing 
their opinion, and on the other hand, the Calvinists have less 
occasion for scruple, since the Article does seem more plainly 
to favor them.” ‘Thus, the one side argues, that the Article 
as it lies, in the plain meaning of those who conceived it, 
does very expressly establish their doctrine; and the other 
argues, from those cautions that are added to it, that it ought 
to be understood so that it may agree with these cautions: 
and both sides find in the Article itself such grounds, that they 
reckon they do not renounce their opinions by subscribing it.” 
Tn connection with this we may refer to the principle which 
Paley* lays down, that subscription does not imply ‘the actual 
belief of cach and every separate proposition contained in the 
XXXIX Articles ;’’ but they are to be decided upon as a 
whole, and the “ animus imponentis” should be the rule of judg- 
ment. The question then arises, what did the Legislature who 
imposed this law intend? ‘They intended to exclude from 
offices in the Church, 1. All abettors of Popery. 2. Anabap- 
tists, who were at that time a powerful party on the Continent. 
3. The Puritans, who were hostile to an Episcopal constitu- 


* Moral Philosophy, B. iii. ch. xxii. 
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tion: and in general, the members of such leading sects of 
foreign establishments, as threatened to overthrow our own.” 
According to this view, all that is necessary to remove con- 
scientious scruples, is to be certain that you are neither a 
papist nor dissenter, and that you have a very good liking for 
the Establishment. 

Now, whilst we think it probable that ingenious men might so 
explain this matter of subscription, as to make it much easier 
than Chillingworth had supposed, yet there were difficulties in 
his mind which no explanation could reach. It had been often 
charged upon him, and not without reason, that he was inclined 
to Arianism. In one of his letters, where he gives his opinion 
at some length, as to the views of the Ante-Nicene fathers on 
this question, he has the remark, that an impartial inquirer 
“shall not choose but confess, or at least be very inclinable to 
believe, that the doctrine of Arius is either a truth, or at least, 
no damnable heresy.” It would have been impossible that Chil- 
lingworth, as an honest man, could have received ordination in 
the Church of England, whilst he disbelieved the doctrine of the 
Trinity. For whatever latitude of interpretation there might 
be on some points, there could be none here. It is so incorpo- 
rated in her creeds, sacraments, rites and forms of worship, as 
to cut off all accommodation to Unitarian views. This is the 
“nill,” we presume, that he refers to, which, “ howsoever gilded 
over with glosses and reservations, and wrapt up in conserves 
of good intentions and purposes,’ would never have agreed to 
stay with him. But subsequently, one year before he received 
any preferment, he declared, without any reservation, his belief 
of the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel. The Papists threat- 
ened, if he should publish the work then in hand, “that such 
things should be declared to the world, touching his belief of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the deity of our Saviour, and all 
supernatural verities, as should endanger all his benefices, pre- 
sent'and future.” ‘To which he replied, “I believe the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the deity of our Saviour, and all other 
supernatural verities revealed in Scripture, as truly and as 
heartily as any man. I profess sincerely, that I believe all 
those books of Scripture which the Church of England accounts 
canonical, to be the infallible word of God. I believe all things 
VoL. 11.—19 
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evidently contained in them; all things evidently or even pro- 
bably deducible from them ; [ acknowledge all that to be heresy 
which by the act of Parliament primo, of Queen Elizabeth, is 
declared to be so, and only to be so; and whatsoever hath been 
held necessary to salvation, either by the Catholic Church of 
all ages, or by the consent of fathers, measured by the rule of 
Vincentius Lyrinensis, or is held necessary, either by the Catho- 
lic Church of this age, or by the consent of Protestants, or even by 
the Church of England, that, against the Socinians, and all 
others whatsoever, I do verily believe and embrace.” That 
these sentiments were the result of earnest inquiry, and not 
adopted because they “‘conduced to his temporal ends,” we 
make no question. “Of this great fault (i. e. acting from sel- 
fish motives) my conscience acquits me, and God, who only 
knows the hearts of all men, knows that I am innocent.” 

The apparent inconsistency which marked the religious ex- 
perience of Chillingworth, stands out so prominently, indeed 
seems so to be the main impression left, after reading his life, 
that we have dwelt upon it at some length. We believe him to 
have been a sincere lover of the truth, and have endeavored to 
find a sufficient reason for the changes which took place in his 
sentiments, without implicating his integrity. 

The Jesuits, in various publications, endeavored to prejudice 
the public mind against his great work, on the ground that he 
who had so long been in error, was not fit to guide others in 
the right way. There certainly would be some force in this 
objection, if what Chillingworth says, was to be believed simply 
and alone because he says it. The opinions of a great man, 
merely as his opinions, must carry weight with them. But in 
the present case, opinions seemed to change with the changes of 
the moon, and at some period of his life Chillingworth might 
have been claimed by any party who thought his opinions worth 
having. But the author of the “Religion of Protestants,’ was 
the last man in the world to wish any one to take his sentiments 
upon trust. ‘ What’’ (said he to his popish adversaries,) “are 
all these personal matters to the business in hand? If it could 
be proved that Cardinal Bellarmine was indeed a Jew, or that 
Cardinal Perron was an atheist: yet I presume you would not 
accept of this for an answer to all their writings in defence of 
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your religion. Let then my actions, intentions and opinions 
be what they will, yet I hope, truth is nevertheless truth, nor 
reason ever the less reason because I speak it. And therefore 
the Christian reader, knowing that his salvation or damnation 
depends upon his impartial and sincere judgment of these 
things, will guard himself, I hope, from these impostures, and 
regard not the person, but the cause and the reasons of it: not 
who speaks, but what is spoken; which is all the favor I desire 
of him, as knowing that I am desirous not to persuade him, 
unless it be the truth, whereunto I persuade him.” If a cause 
is to be decided, alone, by proof and argument, it is a small 
matter who furnishes the proof or who makes the argument. 

Chillingworth replies to the assertion that he was not a fit 
advocate for the cause of Protestantism, because he had once 
been a Romanist and had written against it, in this manner: 
“This objection against me is impertinent and frivolous; unless 
perhaps it be a just exception to a physician, that himself was 
sometimes in, and recovered himself from that disease which he 
undertakes to cure: or against a guide in a way, that at first 
before he had experience himself, mistook it, and afterwards 
found his error and amended it. That noble writer, Michael 
de Montaigne, was surely of a far different mind; for he will 
hardly allow any physician competent, but only for such dis- 
eases as himself had passed through; and a far greater than 
Montaigne, even he that said, Zu conversus confirma fratres, 
gives us sufficiently to understand, that they which have them- 
selves been in such a state as to need conversion, are not there- 
by made incapable of, but rather engaged and obliged unto, and 
qualified for this charitable function.” 

It seems surprising that such a work as “The Religion of 
Protestants, a safe Way to Salvation,” should have been pub- 
lished-under the patronage of Archbishop Laud, and dedicated 
to Charles the First. It is generally admitted that the most 
interesting and important period in English history, is the 
middle portion of the seventeenth century; from the accession 
of Charles to the death of Cromwell; that period when the 
great battle was fought between despotism and constitutional 
liberty; ecclesiastical tyranny and the rights of conscience. 
However imperfectly the Reformation in England was begun 
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and carried forward, under Henry VIII., Edward VI. and Eli- 
zabeth, (in comparison with the Reformation in Scotland and 
on the Continent,) yet we should bless God, that the princely 
line of the house of Tudor was upon the throne, and that Pro- 
testantism had not been given up to the tyranny and bigotry 
of the house of Stuart. ‘From the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, England was on a steep declivity, which she 
seemed inevitably doomed to descend, and be carried by it into 
the gulf of popery. The blood of the Stuarts was mingled with 
the blood of the Guises. What the Bourbons were effecting in 
France, the sons and descendants of Queen Mary, older veterans 
than they in Roman fanaticism, considered themselves called 
upon to accomplish on a larger scale on the other side of the 
channel. Of a truth, these unfortunate princes cannot all be 
placed in the same rank; but there is visible in them a constant 
progression towards the Church of Rome. Charles I. (1625,) 
is more averse from the word of God, and more inclined to tra- 
dition and hierarchy than James I. (1603); Charles II. (1660) 
more so than Charles I.; and James the Second surpasses all 
his predecessors. This progression has all the strictness of a 
mathematical law.’’* 

Charles the First had married a popish princess—Henrietta 
the daughter of Henry IV. of France. She came to London 
well educated by the instructions of Mother Magdalen, a Car- | 
melite nun, and Father Berulli, in that course of policy that 
she was to pursue. What kind of influence she endeavored to 
exert, and did exert upon her husband, is well known. It 
might be inferred also, from the declaration made to Louis XIV. 
that her son, Charles II., ‘had abjured the heresy of his edu- 
cation, and was reconciled to the Church of Rome.” 

The worthy coadjutor of Charles, in the attempt to destroy 
both the civil and religious liberty of England, was Archbishop 
Laud. “Of all the prelates of the Anglican Church,” says 
Macaulay, “‘ Laud had departed farthest from the principles of 
the Reformation, and had drawn nearest to Rome. His theology 
was more remote than even that of the Dutch Arminians from 
the theology of the Calvinists. His passion for ceremonies, his 
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reverence for holidays, vigils, and sacred places, his ill con- 
cealed dislike of the marriage of ecclesiastics, the ardent and 
not altogether disinterested zeal, with which he asserted the 
claims of the clergy to the reverence of the laity, would have 
made him an object of aversion to the Puritans, even if he had 
used only legal and gentle means for the attainment of his 
ends. But his understanding was narrow, and his commerce 
with the world had been small. He was by nature rash, irritable, 
quick to feel for his own dignity, slow to sympathize with the 
sufferings of others, and prone to the error, common in super- 
stitious men, of mistaking his own peevish and malignant moods 
for emotions of pious zeal. Under his direction every corner of 
the realm was subjected to a constant and minute inspection. 
Every little congregation of separatists was tracked out and 
broken up. Even the devotions of private families could not es- 
cape the vigilance of his spies. On the very eve of troubles, 
fatal to himself and to his order, the bishops of several dioceses 
were able to report to him, that not a single dissenter was to 
be found within their jurisdiction.”’* 

What Laud’s religious sentiments were supposed to be, may 
be inferred from the fact, that at the very time when he was 
created Archbishop of Canterbury, a secret agent of Rome 
offered him a cardinal’s hat; which he declined, indeed, for as 
he tells us, “something dwelt within him, which would not 
suffer that, till Rome were other than it is.” He was the chief 
member of the court of High Commission, and had a voice 
potential in the Star Chamber, and at his instigation, some of 
the noblest of Christian patriots expiated their faults with stripes 
and mutilations, in the gloomy recesses of a dungeon. We do not 
suppose that either Charles or Laud would have acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Pope of Rome. It was not their intention 
to reduce the Church of England to a state of vassalage to a 
foreign power. But they had no objection to the spirit of Popery, 
viewed either as despotic or superstitious, provided it was in 
their keeping and at their disposal. They would have transfused 
into the hierarchy of England, the essential elements, the ex- 
clusiveness, the bigotry and the tyranny of the hierarchy of 
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Rome. They would have led the people of God back to the 
house of bondage, not under the same, but under other equally 
oppressive masters. They did not wish to identify the two 
systems, or bring them into visible unity; yet they labored to 
remove the distinctions of a preceding age. They sought a 
greater conformity in worship with the “mother” Church. 
For the communion table they substituted an altar, revived 
an attachment to forms, and brought into vogue the doctrine of 
“succession.” It was their wish that crucifixes, pictures, 
tapers, genuflections, and other Romish customs, which not 
many years before had been pronounced mummery and idola- 
try, should be restored and imposed upon the conscience. 
They wished to get up a new and improved edition of Angli- 
canism for the whole island, and force upon the Scots a liturgy 
which they abhorred. 

When we remember how heartily they hated the Puritans 
and sympathized with Papists, it appears strange that such 
a work as the Religion of Protestants should be published under 
their special patronage. In 1637 Laud procured a decree of 
the Star Chamber, limiting the number of printers, and re- 
quiring that all books for publication should be examined by a 
committee under the direction of the Bishop of London or 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The great work of Chillingworth 
was completed during this year, and at Laud’s request it was 
examined by Dr. John Prideaux, Dr. Richard Baylie, and Dr. 
Samuel Fell, and was given to the world with their approba- 
tion. In the Preface we are informed, that it ‘had passed the 
fiery trial of the exact censures of many understanding judges, 
who, as they wanted not a sufficiency to discover any heterodox 
doctrine, so I am sure, they have been very careful to let 
nothing slip dissonant from truth, or from the authorized doc- 
trine of the Church of England.” 

What Laud’s peculiar views were, upon the points in dispute 
between Protestanism and Popery, we shall not inquire. The 
most distinguished members of the establishment seem unable 
to decide the question ; and so far as it is a family quarrel, no 
one should wish to interfere. Of this, however, there can be 
no doubt, that he entertained high views of Church authority, 
and is a great favorite with the “ Tractators.” Mr. Keble, in 
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his “ Catena Patrum,” regards him as one of the most worthy 
of that “illustrious cloud of witnesses for primitive tradition,” 
and an important link “in the succession of standard divines,” 
who held those views which are defended at Oxford. We know 
that Mr. Goode has reduced this boasted Catena to a rope of 
sand. He shows that some distinguished prelates of the Angli- 
can Church have been very unfairly dealt with in the quotations 
which the Tractators have made from their writings. That even 
Archbishop Laud, who, of all others, might be supposed to give 
them aid and comfort, directly opposed the distinguishing tenet 
of their system. It would be quite an achievement for a writer, 
holding the sentiments of Mr. Goode, to convert the most illus- 
trious specimen of High Churchism, in the seventeenth century, 
into an advocate of his peculiar opinions. 

But we think that nothing is gained by pressing this matter 
too far. In great and grave questions, it is of little import- 
ance what may be the result of mere special pleading. Sup- 
pose that Laud never subscribed to the dogma in this form, 
that “Scripture and Tradition, taken together, are the joint 
Rule of Faith ;’’ but that on the contrary we can find isolated 
passages in his writings, which seem to overthrow such a prin- 
ciple, are we on such flimsy evidence as that, to set aside the 
entire testimony of his life? In 1602 he preached a divinity 
lecture, in which he maintained the perpetual visibility of the 
Church of Rome until the Reformation; and during the forty 
years succeeding, till an outraged and indignant people would 
not suffer him longer to live, he trampled upon the dearest 
rights of man, persecuting and proscribing all who worshipped 
God according to the dictates of conscience. If Laud were 
living now, can any one doubt whether he would be found in 
the high church party? or whether he would have been a con- 
tributor to the “‘ Tracts for the Times?” Yet he has given his 
approbation to a work which is as fatal to Oxford divinity as 
it is to Popery. 

If the great truth, that the Bible is a sufficient, and the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice, and that all religious con- 
troversies are to be decided by Scripture, be admitted ; High 
Churchism, with its appendages, has nothing to stand upon. 
The great zeal with which the Tractators contended, for “tra- 
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dition,” as a part of the Rule of Faith, is an evidence that they 
regarded it as essential to their cause. Would men, so wise 
and learned, devote themselves for years to the maintenance of 
that which is of little moment? Would they not utterly repu- 
diate, as destructive to their system, these noble declarations of 
Chillingworth; which are as logically defended, as they are 
perspicuously stated ? 


“When I say that the religion of Protestants is to be preferred before 
yours, (i. e. the Roman Catholic,) as, on the one side, I do not understand 
by your religion the doctrine of Bellarmine, or Baronius, or any other pri- 
vate man amongst you: nor the doctrine of the Sorbonne, or of the Jesuits, 
or of the Dominicans, or of any other particular company among you, but 
that wherein you all agree, or profess to agree—the doctrine of the Council 
of Trent; so, accordingly, on the other side, by the religion of Protestants, 
I do not understand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon, nor 
the Articles of the Church of England, no, nor the harmony of Protestant 
Confessions ; but that wherein they all agree, and which they all subscribe 
with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule of their faith and actions; that 
is, the Bible. The Bible, I say, the Bible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants! Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and the plain, irrefra- 
gible, indubitable consequences of it, well may they hold it as a matter of 
opinion; but as matter of faith and religion, neither can they with cohe- 
rence to their own grounds, believe it themselves, nor require the belief of 
it of others, without most high and most schismatical presumption. I, for 
my part, after a long and (as I verily believe and hope) impartial search of 
the true way to eternal happiness, do profess plainly, that I cannot find any 
rest for the sole of my foot but upon this rock only. I see plainly, and with 
mine own eyes, that there are Popes against Popes, Councils against Coun- 
cils, some fathers against others, the same fathers against themselves, the 
consent of fathers of one age, against a consent of fathers of another age, 
the church of one age against the church of another age. Traditive inter- 
pretations of Scripture are pretended; but there are few or none to be 
found ; no tradition, but only of Scripture, can derive itself from the foun- 
tain, but may be plainly proved, either to have been brought in, in such an 
age after Christ, or that in such an age it was not in. In a word, there is 
no sufficient certainty but of Scripture only, for any considering man to 
build upon. This, therefore, and this only, I have reason to believe; this 
I will profess; according to this I will live; and for this, if there be occa- 
sion, I will not only willingly, but even gladly, lose my life, though I 
should be sorry that Christians should take it from me. Propose me any 
thing out of this book, and require whether I believe it or no, and seem it 
never so incomprehensible to human reason, I will subscribe it with hand 
and heart, as knowing no demonstration can be stronger than this—God 
hath said so, therefore it is true. In other things, I will take no man’s 
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liberty of judgment from him; neither shall any man take mine from me. 
I will think no man the worse man, nor the worse Christian; I will love 
no man the less, for differing in opinion from me. And what measure I 
mete to others, I expect from them again. Iam fully assured that God 
does not, and therefore that men ought not, to require any more of any man 
than this—to believe the Scripture to be God’s word, to endeavor to find 
the true sense of it, and to live according to it.””* 


It would have required even more ingenuity than has been 
displayed, by the most ingenious of the Tractators, to have 
found a place in their Catena, for a writer so incorrigibly 
“un-catholic” as Chillingworth. If it has been the uniform 
doctrine of the Church of England, (as has been so often and 
confidently affirmed,) that “the Rule of Faith is made up of 
Scripture and Tradition together ;” and that Scripture would 
be imperfect by itself, and but a part of this rule; we regard it 
as a remarkable oversight that the vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at the request too of Archbishop Laud, 
should have approved for publication the foregoing declara- 
tions. 

We do not pretend, in any thing that we have said, to fix 
the precise theological stand-point of the advocates of Oxford 
divinity in our day, or that of its patrons two centuries ago. 
This indeed would be a difficult matter. The sad defection of 
the last few years leads us to fear that High-Churchism is an 
inclined-plane: where its redoubtable and Quixotic champions 
could find no point to stand upon, or rest for their feet, till 
established upon St. Peter as the “rock.” In our remarks it 
has not been our intention to refer to the opinions of indivi- 
duals any farther than they served to illustrate the system of 
which they were the supposed abettors: a system which is de- 
fended with great ingenuity in the writings of the Tractators ; 
and will continue to have numerous and distinguished advo- 
cates; though many in consistency to their principles, may be 
led into the Church of Rome. We say of this system, that it 
is a tottering fabric, having no adequate foundation to rest 
upon, or proper support, if the great truth in the above extract 
from Chillingworth be established. And the question whether it 
be established, we refer, with confidence, to his entire work. 
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None but a “foolish man” would build his house upon the sand. 
The Tractarians are wise in their generation, and with commend- 
able zeal have proclaimed that Scripture is but a sandy founda- 
tion on which to establish the true Church, when it may rest 
so firmly upon the rock of tradition. Understanding the Church 
now to mean the hierarchy of England, they certainly are right 
in looking out for it a surer basis, out of the Bible, than in it. 
But what if our great champion of Oxford against Rome has 
utterly demolished that dogma, which is the main support of 
Oxford, as it is of Rome: and with prodigious energy has done 
infinitely more service for Puritanism than Prelacy ? 

It is time, however, that we make a remark or two on Chil- 
lingworth as an author, and on the circumstances under which 
the “Religion of Protestants’ was given to the world. “A 
Jesuit, who went by the name of Edward Knott, though his true 
name was Matthias Wilson, had published, in 1630, a little book 
called “‘ Charity mistaken, with the Want whereof Catholics are 
unjustly charged, for affirming, as they do with Grief, that Pro- 
testancy unrepented, destroys Salvation.” This was answered 
by Dr. Christopher Potter, provost of Queen’s College, in Ox- 
ford; his answer coming out in 1633, with this title, “ Want of 
Charity, justly charged on all such Romanists as dare (without 
Truth or Modesty) affirm that Protestancy destroyeth Salvation.” 
The Jesuit replied in 1634, under this title: ‘‘ Mercy and Truth, 
or Charity maintained by Catholics. By way of Reply upon an 
Answer lately framed by Dr. Potter, to a Treatise, which had 
formerly proved that Charity was mistaken by Protestants: 
with the Want whereof Catholics are unjustly charged, for 
affirming, that Protestancy unrepented, destroys Salvation.” 
It is this book which Chillingworth undertakes to answer in his 
“Religion of Protestants.” 

We refer to the author of this work only as a contro- 
versialist, but as a controversialist he has seldom been equal- 
led. If it be questioned whether he could have written 
sich a treatise as that of Edwards on the Will, or the An- 
alogy of Butler; it may be doubted in turn, whether these 
great men could have produced just such a book as the Religion 
of Protestants. They are alike distinguished for a wonder- 
ful facility in detecting and exposing the vulnerable points of 
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those arguments or systems which they were refuting. In 
reading either of them, we feel that if there be any one fitted 
for the specific work in hand, this is the man above all others. 
We can find in Chillingworth as fine specimens of the reductio 
ad absurdum, as in Edwards, and though his subject did not 
admit of the exhibition of it in the same way, yet we see in 
Chillingworth a mind as comprehensive and logical as that of 
the author of the Analogy. It is true that Butler moves on 
in calm, quiet dignity; elevated by the grandeur of his theme, 
above all partisan feeling, and devoting the energy of a life- 
time to one great work, unique and symmetrical; and Ed- 
wards is as successful in building up a system for himself, as 
in demolishing that of an opponent. What Chillingworth could 
have accomplished in the production of something original, it 
is impossible to say. The plan which he marked out for him- 
self precluded the very attempt. It was his task to follow his 
adversary, wherever he might lead him, and destroy without 
mercy every vestige of Popery. He does not classify either 
the arguments or objections to which he replies; but attacks 
them, one by one, as he overtakes them in his course. But in 
this mode of warfare, we think he has no equal. In a single 
sentence he will detect, and hang up in the light of a noon-day 
sun, fallacies which others could not expose in a page. We 
doubt if wit, learning, logic and the most wonderful acumen, 
ever before made such merciless havoc of an antagonist. 
We are reminded of a reference which Macaulay makes to 
the Puritans. He goes through the book which he reviews, 
“like Sir Artegale’s iron man Talus, with his flail, crushing 
and trampling down,” without remorse or fear, its false state- 
ments, calumny, and specious sophistry. It is said that Mr. 
Knott did not reply to the Religion of Protestants, till nine 
years after the death of its author. We are not surprised at 
this; our only wonder is that he replied at all. 

Chillingworth states fairly and impartially the defence which 
is made by the Romish writers. He uses the language to 
express their views which they have employed; indeed, he had 
no need to pervert their opinions. Strong in the cause of 
truth, and with a mind so gifted, the most clear and forcible 
statement of the errors he refuted, best suited his purpose. 
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We have remarked that for several years before his death he 
was a member of the Established Church, and identified with 
the party which defended Charles and Laud; and we know 
that at that time it would have been regarded as an ungracious 
work, for either Independent or Presbyterian to have stood his 
friend. The very title of the book which Dr. Cheynell pub- 
lished respecting our author, shows how he was regarded by the 
opponents of the Royalist party. ‘ Chillingworthi Novissima : 
or the Sickness, Heresy, Death, and Burial of William Chil- 
lingworth, (in his own phrase,) Clerk of Oxford, and in the 
Conceit of his fellow-soldiers, the Queen’s arch Engineer and 
grand Intelligencer. Set forth in a Letter to his eminent and 
learned Friends; a Relation of his Apprehension at Arundel ; 
a Discovery of his Errors in a brief Catechism; and a short 
Oration at the Burial of his heretical Book.” We do not deny 
that he had errors, much less become their advocate. It is 
probable that he said and did much that exasperated those who 
differed from him. But these things live only in musty volumes, 
and otherwise have perished from the memory of men. We 
are disposed to throw the mantle of charity over the failings of 
one, who in that work which the world will not “ willingly let 
die,” has made common cause with all Protestant denomina- 
tions, in rejecting the usurped power of the Man of Sin. We 
find in it no High-Churchism, no exclusiveness, no dogmas about 
succession, no baptismal regeneration, no theories new vamped, 
or made to order, to suit any faction or party. Luther, Calvin, 
Zuinglius, England and Scotland, stand upon the same plat- 
form, and may equally claim, and should be equally grateful 
for, such a defence of the cardinal principles of their creed. 

The chief excellences of his style are perspicuity and 
strength. His words are well chosen, and never without mean- 
ing. There is no possibility of mistaking what he intends to 
say. Each sentence indicates a mind in the highest vigor of 
thought. But there is so much abstract reasoning, so many 
scholastic terms, so much accomplished at times by a single 
word, that his writings demand more attention than most are 
willing to bestow upon them. That so much repetition is to be 
found in the “ Religion of Protestants,” (which adds greatly to 
the tediousness of a perusal,) arises from a circumstance to 
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which we have already referred. Its author seemed to feel that 
he had no option but to follow his jesuitical opponent step by 
step through his tortuous course. And whilst the same false 
principles, in different constructions, were urged in defence of 
Popery, he feared to decline replying to them on every occa- 
sion, lest it should be attributed to the weakness of his cause. 
It may be said emphatically, that ‘thrice he slew the slain.” 

We shall say but little of the book itself. It contains much 
of a local nature; and much in which those who were engaged 
in the controversy were personally interested. It enters largely 
into the discussion of subordinate points, which could not have 
been avoided under the circumstances; but on which the main 
question does not depend. These are interwoven with what is 
intrinsically valuable—great themes, in which the Church of 
Christ is vitally interested. 

The original design of this publication is indicated by its 
title, “‘The Religion of Protestants, a safe way to Salvation.” 
** Can Catholics, without a want of charity, affirm that Protest- 
ancy unrepented, destroys salvation? Must all who die out of 
the communion of the Church of Rome perish? Can the 
dogma—“no Papist, no Christian,’—be maintained? The 
ground was taken that it was not enough that a man should 
repent of all his sins; unless he repented of the specific fault 
of being a Protestant, he could not be saved. 

Intelligent Roman Catholics, in consistency with their prin- 
ciples, cannot reasonably hope for the salvation of those who 
die beyond the pale of their Church. If the full pardon of 
the sinner depends upon his reception of the Sacraments, and 
whether they be properly administered, upon the priestly char- 
acter of him who officiates ; and this again, upon his being in 
the true line of succession ; a Protestant, wanting all these (on 
the above principles,) must remain unpardoned forever. We 
know that some Romanists, and High-Churchmen (who regard 
themselves as in the “line,”’) hesitate to declare in plain terms 
that all non-Episcopalians will be damned, and to save their 
“doctrine” from the harshness which attends it, have invented 
that charitable fiction of “uncovenanted mercies.” But why 
is this? When our blessed Lord declared “ he that believeth 
not shall be damned,” he did not invent a theory to spare the 
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feelings of unbelievers. And if sacramental grace is really 
more indispensable to pardon and salvation, than simple faith 
in Jesus Christ, why modify the truth merely to keep up ap- 
pearances ? 

Chillingworth disposes of this question very effectually—not 
indeed in the precise connection in which we have introduced 
it—but by a course of reasoning that exactly meets this case. 
Romanists objected to the members of the Church of England 
(and Oxford divines too,) “that the salvation of Protestants 
rested upon fallible and uncertain grounds.” To which Chil- 
lingworth replied: 


“This objection, though it may seem to do you a great service for the 
present, yet 1 fear you will repent the time you ever urged it against usas a 
fault, that we made men’s salvation depend upon uncertainties; for the 
objection returns upon you in many ways, as first, thus :—the salvation of 
many millions of Papists (as they suppose and teach) depends upon their 
having the sacrament of penance duly administered untothem. This again 
upon the minister being a true priest. That such or such a man is priest, 
not himself, much less any other, can have any possible certainty: for it 
depends upon a great many contingent and uncertain supposals. He that 
will pretend to be certain of it, must undertake to know for a certain, all 
these things that follow: 

“First, that he was baptized with due matter. ‘ 

“ Secondly, with the due form of words; which he cannot know, unless he 
were both present and attentive. 

“Thirdly, he must know, that he was baptized with due intention, and 
that is, that the minister of his baptism was not a secret Jew, nor a Moor, 
nor an Atheist, (of all which kinds, I fear, experience gives you a just 
cause to fear, that Italy and Spain have priests, not a few) but a Christian 
in heart as well as profession, (otherwise, believing the Sacrament to be 
nothing, in giving it he could intend to give nothing) nor an Arian, but 
one that was capable of having due intention, from which they that believe 
not the doctrine of the Trinity are excluded by you. And lastly, that he 
was neither drunk nor distracted at the administration of the Sacrament, 
nor out of negligence or malice omitted his intention. 

“ Fourthly, he must undertake to know, that the bishop which ordained 
him priest, ordained him completely with due matter, form and intention, 
and consequently that he was neither Jew, nor Moor, nor Atheist, nor lia- 
ble to any such exception, as is inconsistent with due intention, in giving 
the Sacrament of Orders. 

“Fifthly, he must undertake to know, that the bishop which made him 
priest, was a priest himself; for your rule is, nihit dat quod non habet, and 
consequently, that there was again none of the former nullities in his bap- 
tism, which might make him incapable of ordination, nor no invalidity in 
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ordination, but a true priest to ordain him again, the requisite matter, and 
form and due intention all concurring. 

“ Lastly, he must pretend to know the same of him that made him priest, 
and him that made him priest, even until he comes to the very fountain of 
priesthood. For take any one in the whole train and succession of ordainers, 
and suppose him, by reason of any defect, only a supposed, and not a true 
priest: then according to your doctrine, he could not give a true, but only 
a supposed priesthood: and they that receive it of him, and again, they 
that derive it from them, can give no better than they received: receiving 
nothing but a name and shadow, can give nothing but a name and shadow: 
and so from age to age, from generation to generation, being equivocal 
fathers, beget only equivocal sons: no principle in geometry being more 
certain than this, that the unsuppliable defect of any necessary antecedent, 
must needs cause a nullity of all those consequences which depend upon it. 
In fine, to know this one thing, you must first know ten thousand others, 
whereof not any one is a thing that can be known, there being no necessity 
that it should be true, which only can qualify any thing for an object of 
science ; but only at the best a high degree of probability that it is so. But 
then, that of ten thousand probables no one should be false: that of ten 
thousand requisites, whereof any one may fail, not one should be wanting, 
this to me is extremely improbable, and even consin-german to impossible. 
So that the assurance hereof, is like a machine composed of an innumera- 
ble multitude of pieces, of which it is strangely unlikely but some will be 
out of order; and yet, if one be so, the whole fabric of necessity falls to the 
ground ; and he that shall put them together, and maturely consider all the 
possible ways of lapsing and nullifying a priesthood in the Church of Rome, 
I believe will be very inclinable to think that it is a hundred to one, that 
amongst a hundred seeming priests, there is not one true one: nay, that 
it is not a thing very probable, that amongst those many millions, which 
make up the Romish hierarchy, there are not twenty true. But, be the 
truth in this what it will be, once this is certain, that they which make men’s 
salvation (as you do) depend upon priestly absolution; and this again (as 
you do) upon the truth and reality of the priesthood that gives it: and this, 
lastly, upon a great multitude of apparent uncertainties, are not the fittest 
men in the world to object to others, as a horrible crime, that they make 
men’s salvation depend upon fallible and uncertain foundations. 

“But suppose this difficulty assoyled, and that an angel from heaven 
should ascertain you, (for other assurances you can have none,) that the 
person you make use of, is a true priest and a competent minister of the 
sacrament of penance. Yet still the doubt will remain, whether he will 
do you that good, which he can ‘do, whether he will pronounce the absolv- 
ing words, with intent to absolve you; for perhaps he might bear you some 
secret malice. Or he may be (for aught you can possibly know) a secret 
Jew, or Moor, or Anti-Trinitarian, or perhaps such an one as is so far from 
intending your forgiveness of sins and salvation by this sacrament, that in 
his heart he laughs at all these things, and thinks sin nothing, and salva- 
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tion a word. All these doubts you must have clearly resolved (which can 
hardly be done but by another revelation) before you can, upon good 
grounds, assure yourself that your true priest gives you true and effectual 
absolution. So that when you have done as much as God requires for your 
salvation, yet can you by no means be secure, but that you may have the 
ill luck to be damned, which is to make salvation a matter of chance, and 
not of choice, and which a man may fail of, not only by an ill life, but by 
ill fortune.’* 


This is but a specimen of the manner in which Chillingworth 
repeatedly presses the advocates of Popery with the conse- 
quences of their opinions. Alas for those who hold to the 
necessity of “ apostolical succession” and “sacramental grace!” 
for the more true their doctrine in theory, the more hopeless is 
their condition in fact. The lowest degree of probability (or 
rather we should say a pious wish,) is all that any one can 
attain to, that he may be pardoned and saved. 

We shall not follow Chillingworth through his great work. 
It would lead us beyond our limits to notice even briefly, his 
main positions, and the arguments by which they are supported. 
It is easy to say in a few pages what he attempts to do. But 
who wishes to know this? How he does it is the matter of 
interest, and can be learned only by the attentive reading of 
his book. We have given our commendation to so great a name 
under the hope that some of our readers may do a favor to 
themselves by furnishing an occasion for Chillingworth to com- 
mend himself, as none other can do it for him. 


* pp. 130, sq. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America: with an Appendix. A. D. 1853. New 
York: Published by the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 
pp. 176. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, met in the North Presbyterian 
Church (Dr. Chester’s) in the city of Buffalo, May 19th, 1853, 
at 11 o'clock, A. M., and was opened with a sermon by the 
Rey. William Adams, D. D., Moderator of the last Assembly, 
from 1 Cor. iv. 1-5. 

The Rev. D. Howe Auten, D. D., was elected Moderator, 
and Rey. Wittt1am H. Spencer, Temporary Clerk. 

This was again the largest Assembly which has sat since the 
division of the Church. We present the following table, pre- 
pared for the New York Evangelist, showing the progress of 
attendance in the Assembly since 1838 : 


Year. Presbyteries Ministers. Elders. Commis- 
represented, sioners, 


1839 74 85 62 147 
1840 58 29 87 
1843 5 73 114 
1846 8 87 5é 142 
1849 87 86 135 
1850 87 86 54 140 
1851 92 99 de 154 
1852 96 108 3 181 
1853 100 115 é 200 
Whole number of Presbyteries at present, 108. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


It will be remembered that the Assembly of 1852, as a part 
of its action, appointed a Committee consisting of Rev. George 
Duffield, D. D., Rev. Nathan 8. 8S. Beman, D. D., Rev. 
Thornton A. Mills, Rev. Robert W. Patterson, and Hon. 
John L. Mason, for the following purpose : 

VoL. 11.—20 
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“613. A Committee, consisting of five, is hereby appointed 
to confer with the Executive Committee of the American Home 
Missionary Society, expressing to it the kind feelings and con- 
fidence of the General Assembly and the churches it represents, 
and requesting its co-operation in this plan as far as its prin- 
ciples will admit ; and also requesting a statement of the prin- 
ciples on which its appropriations are made to the Churches of 
the several denominations of Christians who support it: the 
results of which conference shall be reported to the next 
General Assembly.”’ 

The report of the Committee was presented on the second 
day of the sessions. We give a sketch of the discussion on this 
subject. 

Mr. Spencer and Mr. Spees stated that there are three diffi- 
culties in the way of meeting all our wants through the Ame- 
rican Home Missionary Society. One is their rule prohibiting 
any appropriation to churches in an incorporated city ; another 
the frequent difficulties in relation to appointing missionaries to 
itinerate and form churches; another, the rule prohibiting aid 
to a church which separates from another. In such cases, and 
some of them the most important which occur in the north- 
west, our people are obliged, it was stated, to raise money by 
voluntary agency, as there is no organization to which they 
can appeal. Mr. Spencer moved that the Philadelphia Home 
Missionary Society be authorized to make appropriations in 
these cases. 

The subject was debated further by Drs. Eddy, Gilbert, Hat- 
field and Aiken, Mr. Griffith, ruling elder from Brooklyn, 
Messrs. Atterbury, of Michigan, Maxwell, of Indianapolis, 
Little, of Granville, and Jones, of Iowa. Two or three of the 
brethren thought the American Home Missionary Society 
entirely sufficient for all purposes, even with their present 
rules. It was stated on the other hand, that the present 
arrangement worked injuriously to our cause, and that the 
Connecticut Missionary Society had thirty thousand dollars 
invested, which fund, with whatever else is raised for the 
purpose, is used, under their own direction, in supporting 
Congregational missionaries at the West. Mr. Spees read the 
following from the Connecticut Missionary papers for 1852, 
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page 12. “The Trustees have proposed to the Board acting 
for them in the Western Reserve, to transfer the churches 
which they now aid in that region to the American Home 
Missionary Society, which has an agency there. The proposi- 
tion has been favorably received, and it is hoped that the 
measure will be soon consummated. This arrangement will 
leave the Board free to expend the limited means now at their 
disposal, in aid of congregations in more destitute quarters of 
the country, which from peculiar causes cannot so well be sup- 
plied from any other source. In the name of the Trustees, 


Horace Hooker, Secretary.” 


Drs. Gilbert, Aiken and Eddy thought something ought to 
be done to enable us, through some suitable organization, to 
meet all our Home Missionary wants. Drs. Eddy and Hatfield 
proposed a Committee of Conference with the American Home 
Missionary Society to adjust these special cases.* The whole 
subject was referred to the Committee on Church Extension, 
whose report, after being amended, was adopted as follows: 


“The Committee of Conference with the American Home Missionary 
Society report as follows: 

“That they have been much gratified in receiving the assurance, from 
this correspondence, and from personal conference with the Rev. D. B. 
Coe, one of the Secretaries of the American Home Missionary Society, 
that said Society has no disposition to interfere in any wise with the eccle- 
siastical functions of the Synods and Presbyteries; but rather, in just so 
far as it can, consistent with its organization and principles as a voluntary 
association, to blend its agency with theirs in the promotion of the one 
great common object—the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. The 
Missionary Committee of each Presbytery is recognized by the Society as 
the appropriate body to certify the wants of any particular church seeking 
aid, the standing of the minister and his prospects of usefulness, and to 
endorse and recommend the application. 

“The Society utterly disclaims any purpose of permitting its agents to 
interfere with the ecclesiastical relations of the churches; or to overrule 
the recommendations of the Presbyterial Missionary Committees; or the 
intention to make any discrimination in the appropriations in favor of one 
denomination and against another. 

“The long connection which hss existed between our churches and the 


* We are indebted, in these notices, to the Philadelphia Christian Observer, and 
to the notes of Rev. Dr. Gilbert. 
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American Home Missionary Society, as the receiving and disbursing agent 
of the churches in carrying forward their domestic missionary work; the 
efficiency with which the Society has performed its duties, and the general 
impartiality and fidelity with which it has discharged its important and 
sometimes difficult trust; force upon us the conviction that our Home Mis- 
sionary work can be more successfully prosecuted, in existing circumstan- 
ces, under our present arrangements, than by any new organization. 

“ At the same time, we are fully satisfied that the rules of the Society, 
well designed, and undoubtedly wise and beneficial in their general work- 
ing, do, nevertheless, sometimes prevent the extension of the gospel under 
its auspices, in many of our new and rapidly-growing cities and towns of 
the West, in cases where the importance of the work, and the incalcula- 
ble good which might result therefrom, demand some aid. We are aware, 
also, that the recent revival of denominational zeal, which has occurred, 
will render the continued co-operation of different sister denominations in 
the missionary work much more delicate and difficult than heretofore, and 
may occasion injustice to be done through subordinate agents, without in- 
tention to do so on the part of the Executive Committee of the Society. 
Mutual forbearance, however, and that charity which the apostle commends 
to his Corinthian brethren, and that fear of God which will lead one to 
suffer rather than inflict a wrong, may, we believe, enable the co-operating 
parties to continue thus their joint labors happily and successfully, cultivat- 
ing also, thereby, the most difficult graces, by often exercising them. 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of Conference be raised to confer with 
the Executive Committees of the American Home Missionary Society, and 
of the Philadelphia Home Missionary Society, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what arrangements can be made for the relief of feeble churches at the 
West, and in other destitute places, which may not be provided for by any 
existing rules of the American Home Missionary Society.” 

The Committee of Conference are Rev. Messrs. A. D. Eddy, D. D.,S. T. 
Spear, D. D., J. W. McLane, D. D, A. Barnes, T. Brainerd, D. D. and E. 
W. Gilbert, D. D.* 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


It will be remembered that the Assembly of 1852 recom- 
mended the formation of the “‘ Western Education Society, to 
meet at the same time and place with the Assembly, and to 
permit the members of each Assembly, ea officio, to act as 
members of the Society at its annual meeting.” The Pres- 
byteries were also to appoint Standing Committees, who, 
together with the Education Societies, that might act as organs 
of any part of the Church, were to report to the Assembly 
annually. This system not seeming to work very satisfactorily, 


* Minutes, pp. 340, 341. 
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the Assembly, on the recommendation of their Committee on 
Church Extension, appointed a Committee consisting of one 
member from each Synod to consider the whole subject. Mean- 
while the Rev. John Patton, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Education Society, made a report to the Assembly agreeably 
to its request. Fifty-three beneficiaries, in almost all parts of 
the Church south and west of the State of New York, were 
aided last year. Dr. Eddy was also heard in behalf of the 
Central American Education Society. 

The Committee recommended the following paper, which, 
although not adopted, we recite, together with the substitutes, 
as showing the current of feeling on this important subject : 


‘“‘ Whereas, an imperious necessity now exists for increased efforts in the 
cause of education for the Christian ministry : 

“ And whereas, the Assembly have learned with interest and pleasure, 
that measures are now under consideration to re-organize and modify the 
system of educational efforts, by which the cause may be placed upon a 
new basis. Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the attention of the Presbyteries be directed to the sub- 
ject, for the purpose of seeking out and presenting young men of suitable 
qualifications for the ministry, and the securing of more vigorous co-opera- 
tion of the churches in this most important cause. 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of six be appointed by this Assembly, who 
shall express the sympathy and interest of this Assembly, and co-operate 
in measures for the securing of the important end of education for the min- 
istry. 

“ Resolved, That the Committee, appointed to represent this Assembly, 
shall consider the whole subject of education for the ministry, and report 
to the next General Assembly some plan for the united action of the Pres- 
byterian Church with reference thereto. 

“ Resolved, That in the meantime, the recommendations of the last 
General Assembly (page 170) to the Presbyteries, be repeated by this 
Assembly.” 


The following report from the minority of the Committee 
was submitted by Rev. A. L. Brooks: 


“‘ Whereas, The Providence of God and the exigencies of the church and 
country, imperatively demand that the Presbyterian Church recognize the 
responsibility, and enter upon the work of providing for itself an adequate 
ministry, by an agency of its own appointment ; and 

‘“‘ Whereas, No plan is at present in operation, which calls forth the en- 
ergies, and developes the resources of the Church in this regard ; and 
“ Whereas, In the adoption of such a plan, there are many interests to 
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be consulted, and the wants of many different sections of the Church to 
be provided for; therefore 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed to consider the whole 
subject, and report to the next Assembly a plan for the united action of the 
Presbyteries with reference thereto. 

“ Resolved, That in the meantime, the recommendations of the last 
General Assembly (page 170) to the Presbyteries, be repeated by this 
Assembly.’* 


An interesting discussion sprung up. Rev. Marcus Smith | 
advocated the report of the Committee; Mr. Brooks, Mr. Spees, 
W. S. Griffith, Esq., of Brooklyn, Mr. Jones of Iowa, were in 
favor of the minority report ; Hon. William Strong rather took 
ground in favor of giving increased efficacy to existing organi- 
zations. Some of the members thought the existing agencies 
inefficient, or at least falling much short of the necessity of the 
times, not from any want of activity in their officers, but from 
something wrong in the character of the societies, or their 
relation to each other, or to the Church, or the Assembly. Mr. 
James Thompson considered this the most important matter 
before the Assembly, and was willing to go for the most effi- 
cient plan. The minority report did not prevail. 

Mr. Spencer moved as a substitute, that for the present, the 
Assembly recommend the Philadelphia Education Society as a 
suitable agency. On motion of Dr. Eddy, this substitute was 
amended by recommending the Central American Education 
Society of New York, co-ordinately with the Philadelphia 
Education Society. The substitute passed in this shape, and 
then on motion of Mr. Spees,a Committee of five members 
was appointed to “consider and digest a plan for the education 
of young men for the gospel ministry, and report the same to 
the next Assembly.” The Committee are Rev. D. Howe 
Allen, D. D., Rev. Thornton A. Mills, Rev. R. W. Patterson, 
Rev. J. W. Hall, D. D., Rev. E. F. Hatfield, D. D., and Rev. 
_ E. W. Gilbert, D. D., the Moderator having been added sub- 
sequently. 

The action of the Western Education Society at their meet- 
ing held in Buffalo, May 31, 1853, will be found interesting in 
this connection : 


“ Whereas, It appears that the proposed organization of the Western 


* Minutes, pp. 319, 320. 
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Education Society does not fully meet the wishes of our churches in the 
region where it was intended to operate; and 

“Whereas, The General Assembly has appointed a Committee to de- 
vise, if practicable, a plan for uniting the whole Church in this work, to be 
reported next year; and 

“ Wh- reas, It seems nevertheless inexpedient to relinquish all purpose 
of organization, unless some more acceptable and efficient measure can be 
devised ; therefore 

“ Resolved 1. That the present Central Committee of the Western 
Education Society be elected to serve one year from the present date. 

“2. That the further organization of the Society be postponed for the 
present, and be referred to the commissioners from the western Presbyte- 
ries in attendance on the General Assembly next year. 

“3. That this Society will, with the consent of the Philadelphia Educa- 
tion Society, act as an auxiliary to that body, until the meeting of the next 
General Assembly, and that that Society be requested to appoint an agent 
to visit the western field with reference to securing candidates for the 
ministry, and deepening the interest of the churches in the cause, as well 
as to collect funds. 


“4, That the Central Committee be directed to conduct the correspon- 
dence necessary to carry out the foregoing resolutions.” 


D. H. Auten, Secretary.* 
PRESBYTERIES IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


The Committee appointed by the last Assembly in refer- 
ence to the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, not 
being prepared to report, were continued, and directed to re- 
port to the next Assembly. The Committee are Rev. Joel 
Parker, D. D., Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., Rev. E. W. 
Gilbert, D. D., Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D. and Rev. 
James W. McLane, D. D. 


DOCTRINAL TRACT COMMITTEE. 


The Annual Report of the Committee to superintend the 
Publication of Doctrinal Tracts was read, and with the accom- 
panying documents referred to a special committee consisting 
of Rev. William Torrey, Rev. E. J. Richards, and W. 8. 
Griffith, Esq., who subsequently reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted : 


“1. That the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, and 
Mr. Samuel T. Bodine, whose term of service on the Committee has ex- 
pired, be re-elected. 


* Cincinnati Christian Herald, July 28, 1853. 
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“2, That the Rev. George Chandler and Samuel H. Perkins, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, be added to the Committee. 

“3. That the rule requiring the unanimous consent of the Committee for 
‘the publication of any book or tract, be so modified, that a majority of three- 
fourths only shall be required. 

“4, That the Committee be authorized to take such measures as they 
may deem advisable, to secure the necessary funds for the erection of a 
House of Publication. 

“5, That it be earnestly recommended to all our churches to take up 
collections, annually or otherwise, in aid of the publishing fund under the 
control of this Committee. 

“6. That we suggest to the Publication Committee the desirableness of 
issuing, as soon as practicable, a few tracts which shall clearly and dis- 
tinctly exhibit our peculiar views of doctrine, government and missionary 
policy, with a view to answer the calumnies against us, and show our true 
position in the Church, and in the world.’* 


We are much gratified that the Tract Committee is thus 
placed .by the Assembly, with entire unanimity, in working 
order, though we have some doubt whether nine out of eleven 
is not too large a proportion to be required to approve every 
publication, not so much because they will differ, as because it 


will be difficult to obtain their opinion. Of all large bodies in 
America, strange to say, until recently, we have used the influ- 
ence of the press least. It is easy to say that truth will right 
itself, but while indolence is saying this, other denominations 
are constantly and perseveringly active. We point to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, the Baptist Board of Publica- 
tion, the Methodist Book Concern, the Congregational Doctrinal 
Book and Tract Society. Our people should have the facts of 
the case presented to them. Means will be forthcoming, if they 
understand the necessity for them. 

We hope the plan for building the House of Publication will 
not be allowed to slumber. An appeal has been issued to the 
ladies of our denomination in behalf of it. We consider this 
an excellent idea, as an appeal has never before been made to 
the ladies for any thing distinctively Presbyterian, since the 
division. They only need to know that a simultaneous effort 
is to be made all over the Church, and that the house must be 
built. It will be understood that this house would include 


* Minutes, p. 330. 
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a book store, offices for the different benevolent agencies, Xc.; 
and in short, be a home for Presbyterianism in Philadelphia, 
whither all its friends would feel that they had a right to 
gather. 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


The Committee on Church Extension appointed at the be- 
ginning of the sessions, reported on the main subject com- 
mitted to them on Wednesday, May 25th, through their 
chairman, Rev. Harvey Curtis. Whereupon the Assembly 
went into an interlocutory meeting for a free consultation 
as to the propriety of adopting the report. The following 
brethren took part in the discussion: Drs. Cox, Aiken, Hat- 
field and Ross; Messrs. M. Smith, Homes, Moore, Brantly, 
Morgan, Spees and Spencer, with the elders Trowbridge, of 
Michigan, Slaymaker, of Cincinnati, Griffith, of Brooklyn, 
Morris, of New York City, Hubbard and Lyman, of Ohio, 
Strong, of Reading, and Dr. Paul. The feeling for the report 
was so strong, that on coming out of the interlocutory meeting, 
the report, with some slight amendment, was adopted unani- 
mously as follows : 


“The Committee on Church Extension submit the following Report: 

“That they have had submitted to them numerous papers touching the 
subject of church erection. These papers all indicate a wide-spread want 
existing, especially in the newer and more sparsely-settled, portions of the 
country. As examples in point, take the following facts : 

“The Presbytery of Peoria and Knox reports nine churches, and only 
six church edifices—three of their churches being without houses of wor- 
ship. 

“The Presbytery of Milwaukee reports four churches destitute of houses 
in which to meet and worship God. 

“The Presbytery of Schuyler reports seventeen churches, and only 
twelve houses for divine worship. 

“The Presbytery of Harmony reports ten churches, and six church edi- 
fices, with a joint interest in three others, ~ 

“'The Presbytery of Marshall reports twenty churches, and eleven church 
edifices, leaving nine without a tabernacle. Of these, however, three have 
houses of worship in process of erection. 

“The Presbytery of Franklin reports twenty-three churches, and only 
fifteen church edifices. 

“The Presbytery of Scioto reports twenty-two churches or regular 
preaching-stations, and only ten houses of worship. 
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“The most of the Western Presbyteries report numerous points within 
their respective bounds where additional churches might be organized and 
congregations gathered, and the usefulness of ministers already in the field 
greatly increased, and new fields opened for many other laborers to enter 
and gather sheaves for the garner of the Lord, if the means were provided 
slightly to aid young and feeble communities in erecting small, but decent 
and comfortable houses of worship. We have a thousand new communities 
just assuming shape and form, and ere they become well established, a 
thousand others will have sprung up to be fashioned and shaped in turn. 
An immense work is before us; the moulding in forms of truth and righte- 
ousness of a million of new communities, now forming, or soon to be formed 
in the United States and their adjacent Territories. Into every such little 
community we would throw the Bible, the Sabbath, the Church, and 
the living ministry, as the only nucleus around which society can crysta- 
lize in forms of beauty and of purity. 

“The Word of God is the sword of the Spirit, tempered and burnished in 
heaven. The Sabbath is the time when, the house of God is the place 
where, and the sanctified living ministry is the arm by which, that sword 
is to be effectually wielded for the conquest of the world. God has given 
us the Bible and the Sabbath. We must build the houses, and educate and 
support the men, to render complete this divinely ordained system of means 
for the renovation of a fallen world. 

“A small amount of aid will enable many a feeble congregation to build 
a house, who otherwise would not dare to undertake it. Two, if not more 
of our Synods, have already done something to meet this want within their 
own bounds. But the want is felt*very widely. Six Presbyteries, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, urge us to take action in this be- 
half. A Presbytery in New York, and one of the richest in our connection, 
suggests the subject in its report, and pledges itself in advance to do its 
part in this great work; while a gentleman in Cleveland spontaneously 
pledges himself to give $1000 to this object, if $50,000 can be raised. 

“With such facts before us, your Committee cannot doubt what is the 
will of God in respect to this matter. A voice clear and distinct is mani- 
festly calling to us that we go forward. Your Committee would therefore 
recommend the following action : 

“ Resolved, 1. That the General Assembly, relying on the assisting 
grace of God and the hearty co-operation of his people, will undertake to 
raise, within the present year, the sum of $100,000, which shall constitute 
a permanent fund to aid feeble congregations in erecting houses of wor- 
ship. 

“ Resolved, 2. That in the furtherance of this object, the Assembly do 
now elect, by ballot, and annually hereafter, a Church Erection Committee, 
to be composed of ten members, one half of whom shall be ministers, six to 
reside in or near the city of New York, and four in or near the city of 
Philadelphia ; including the Stated and Permanent Clerks, and the Trea- 
surer of the Assembly ; with power to fill their own vacancies; said Com- 
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mittee to employ, at their discretion, a Corresponding Secretary, who shall 
be paid a suitable salary, together with his travelling expenses. 

“ Resolved, 3. This Church Erection Committee shall meet in the city 
of New York, on the second Wednesday of June next, and thereafter, on 
their own adjournment, in the cities of Philadelphia and New York alter- 
nately, at least once in three months, their necessary travelling expenses 
being defrayed. 

“ Resolved, 4. The General Assembly hereby authorize said Committee 
to take such measures as to them may seem best to bring the claims of this 
great object before our churches, so as to secure as soon as possible the 
fund above named: said Committee to be authorized, also, to renew the 
appeal annually to our churches, in order to make up any deficiency which 
may exist in the first simultaneous subscriptions to complete the fund, or 
which may arise thereafter; it being the purpose of the Assembly to raise 
and maintain a permanent fund of $100,000, for the purposes herein spe- 
cified. 

* Resolved, 5. The General Assembly recommend that a collection or 
subscription be taken in all our churches in behalf of this object, on the 
second Sabbath of November next; and that the money thus raised be for- 
warded to Anthony P. Halsey, Esq., the Treasurer of the General Assembly, 
or to his successor duly appointed, to be held in trust for the use, and sub- 
ject to the order, of the above named Committee. 

“ Resolved, 6. The Stated Clerks of the several Presbyteries shall con- 
stitute a Committee of Correspondence for their respective Presbyteries, 
with the Church Erection Committee ; communicating all needed informa- 
tion in respect to the state and wants of their churches; and the Church 
Erection Committee, thus informed, shall report to the General Assembly 
from year to year, the facts as they exist in respect to the relative wants of 
the different Synods, and also, the amount and condition of the fund under 
their direction, and their opinion of the proper apportionment of the same ; 
whereupon the Assembly shall determine the amount to which each Synod 
shall be entitled for the year next ensuing. And thus, at each successive 
Assembly, the Committee shall report as aforesaid ; and, further, they shall 
report a full statement of all moneys loaned or donated from the fund, and 
the securities taken therefor; and the Assembly shall direct, as before, the 
distribution of'said fund among the Synods in our connection. 

“ Resolved, 7. Each Synod, through its Committee on Church Extension, 
of which the Stated Clerk of the Synod shall be ex-officio Secretary, shall 
draw on the Church Erection Committee for such portion of the fund as 
has been allotted to it, in such sums as it shall from time to time loan or 
donate to particular churches within its bounds. But no draft shall be 
made by any Synod for any portion of the fund allotted to it, until, where 
the money is loaned, each particular loan shall have been definitely agreed 
upon, and sufficient security in bond and mortgage or personal notes shall 
have been duly executed and placed in the hands of the Stated Clerk of 
said Synod, who shall with his draft transmit a statement of the loan thus 
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made and the security taken; nor shall any draft be made until such ac- 
companying statement, satisfactory to the Committee, shall have been re- 
ceived. 

“ Provided, That the Church Extension Committee of each Synod, 
when, in their estimation, the circumstances of the case demand it, may 
also donate to feeble churches within their bounds, or remit on previous 
loans, such sums as they shall judge proper; not to exceed, however, in the 
ageregate, a sum equal to one-fourth part of the amount apportioned to said 
Synod for the current year. And the Church Erection Committee shall 
pay the drafts for such donations in the same manner as for the loans above 
authorized. All moneys thus donated or remitted to be secured on the 
house in case of a change in the ecclesiastical relations of the church thus 
aided. 

‘“* Provided, further, That all churches, to whom moneys are thus donated 
or remitted, shall take an annual collection in behalf of the Church Erec- 
tion Fund, at least until they shall have thus repaid the amount which was 
granted them. No interest shall ever be demanded for any moneys loaned 
to congregations from this fund, until by the terms of the loan the princi- 
pal has become due.’’* 


The Committee on Church Extension was then chosen as 
follows: Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Samuel T. Spear, D. D., 
Rey. George L. Prentiss, Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., Rev. 
K. W. Gilbert, D. D., Walter 8. Griffith, Esq., Samuel H. 
Perkins, Esq., William E. Dodge, Esq., Charles 8. Wurts, Esq., 
Anthony P. Halsey, Esq. 

The Committee subsequently organized by appointing Dr. 
Spear, Chairman, and Rev. Thornton A. Mills, Secretary; Dr. 
J. W. McLane having been elected to fill a vacancy in the 
Committee, occasioned by the resignation of Rev. Mr. Prentiss. 

It is with heartfelt pleasure that we chronicle the unanimous 
passage of these resolutions. Nothing more auspicious has 
ever been done by our Church. As to failure, there is no such 
word in our vocabulary. It must succeed ; it shall succeed. 
The reasons for this measure are so multitudinous, that the 
only difficulty is in selection : 

1. The plan itself is exactly the right one. The necessity 
for houses of worship in the West, can hardly be understood by 
one who has never lived there. Where every thing is in solu- 
tion, we need of all things, a crystallizing point. The man 
who secures a house of worship, with a competent minister, is 
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doing the very best thing that can be done for a western town, 
Besides, it is that kind of outlay which returns a hundred fold 
tothe giver. The resources of the West are boundless, but 
they are comparatively undeveloped. We will not need to 
build churches for them, so much as to encourage them to build 
for themselves. The minister, often, cannot get his place to 
stand, his point d’apput. Let him be able to say, the Church 
Extension Committee offer us five hundred dollars, if we build 
a church, and it will produce, sooner or later, thousands. This 
church, thus established, becomes a centre for all time, a helper 
for others. Besides this, the money is loaned, not given. It 
is not merely $100,000 to be expended in putting up as many 
churches as it will aid to build ; but the money loaned is to be 
returned, the original sum is to be preserved intact, and so go 
on blessing countless generations, until the Millennium. 

2. This plan promotes the Unity of the church. It binds us 
together. We are assured by the Committee, that there is to 
be no distinction of territory.’ The only principles of its dis- 
tribution are, that there must be need of the money, and that 
it should be loaned where it will be most useful. 

3. This plan enshrines the true denominational spirit. We 
do not wish an American Presbyterian faction, nor even party. 
We want a Church, tremblingly alive to the glory of the 
Saviour, and ever busied actively for the interests of His 
kingdom. But while we do our part in more general causes, 
we wish also to take care of our own heritage, to beautify and 
bless our home. The denominationalism that sits still and 
wishes advancement, but does nothing, is most pernicious. 
Such churchmen are like operatives who should sit down beside 
some ponderous machinery, and while talking of its grand 
powers and adaptations, should allow it to rust from disuse. 
This Church Extension plan gives us all something to do, and 
those who have been in low spirits, because we were doing 
nothing for Presbyterianism, can now be relieved by a healthful 
activity, as well as a bright hope. 


SYNOD OF THE WALDENSES. 
The Rey. Jean P. Revel, D. D., President of the Synod of 
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the Waldenses, was introduced by the Rev. Samuel H. Cox, 
D. D., and invited to address the Assembly. 

After which the following Resolution was passed unani- 
mously : 

“The General Assembly having heard and considered the 
mission to this country of Rev. Jean P. Revel, the present 
Moderator of the Waldensian Synod, express their confidence 
and cordial esteem towards him and his object; and recommend | 
both to the favor of the churches as especially worthy.” 

This is one of those cases in which words are almost useless. 
Every one feels deep sympathy for the Waldenses as the mar- 
tyrs and heroes of the Church. To us especially, their ancient 
lineage; their sufferings; their persecution by Popery, the 
enemy of God and man; their defence by the Puritans through 
Cromwell; their Calvinistic faith and Presbyterian order, all 
make them objects of intense interest. We are happy to add 
our testimony, to that of all others, that Dr. Revel, (he received 
the degree from Princeton College,) in his unaffected modesty 
and admirable propriety of deportment, was all that the warm- 
est admirer of that noble people could desire. The limited 
time that he was able to spend in Buffalo, alone prevented his 
receiving more attention from the Assembly, and the churches 
there. 


SERMONS OF THE MODERATORS. 


The subject of printing the sermons of the Moderators since 
the division, in a volume, was referred to Drs. Cox, Aiken 
and Hatfield and Hon. William Strong, who reported in favor 
of the plan. 

We are particularly pleased with this idea, and hope it may 
be carried out. Those who have labored among the débris of - 
past history to find authentic facts from which to gather its 
bearing, will know how to appreciate the value of such doc- 
uments. 


DR. JUDD’S HISTORY OF THE DIVISION. 


The Assembly passed the following recommendation of Dy. 
Judd’s work, already familiar to our readers through the re- 
view of it in our March number: 
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‘Whereas the Assembly have heard with pleasure that a 
History of the Disruption of the Presbyterian Church has been 
prepared under the direction of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey: 

“ Resolved, That, in the view of the Assembly, it is desira- 
ble that a correct history of the causes leading to this unhappy 
division should be in possession of all our churches; and we 
would commend this volume to the examiuation of our minis- 
ters and members, with a view to the securing of a correct and 
acceptable history of the painful disruption to which the Pres- 
byterian Church has been subjected.” 


NEW SYNODS. 


The Presbyteries of Des Moines, Iowa City and Keokuk 
were set off from the Synod of Illinois and formed into “ TuE 
Synop oF Iowa.” 

The Presbyteries of Otsego, Chenango and Delaware, (N. Y.) 
were set off from the Synods of Utica, Geneva and Albany, 
respectively, and formed into “Tie SyNop OF SUSQUEHANNA.” 

This makes the number of Synods, twenty-three. Two 
others, we presume, will soon be ready for organization, one in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and one in California and Oregon. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. 


The Assembly adopted the Report of the Committee on Re- 
ligious Liberty, asserting the right of all men to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own conscience, and giving 
their opinion in favor of the propriety of our government, on 
principles of reciprocity, demanding this freedom for our citi- 
zens when abroad, either as travellers or residents, and also of 
its asserting this right as belonging to all men every where. 

The Assembly appointed Judges Jessup and Darling and 
Governor Haines a committee to memorialize the Government 
on this subject. 


FORMS OF WORSHIP. 


A memorial having been presented, looking to some arrange- 
ment for uniformity in Forms of Worship, the Assembly re- 
ferred the entire subject to a special Committee consisting of 
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Rev. Messrs. Harvey Curtis, Samuel W. Fisher, D. D., Phile- 
mon H. Fowler, William Adams, D. D., and Charles H. Read, 
to mature and offer the results of their consideration in a re- 
port to the next Assembly. 


LEGAL POSITION OF THE ASSEMBLY. 
“The Rev. A. D. Eddy, D. D., and the Elders, John M. 


Bradford and Hon. William Strong, were appointed a com- 
mittee to report on the legal powers, claims, and liabilities of 
the General Assembly; and also on the subject of the funds of 
the Assembly generally ; with discretionary powers to take such 
action in relation thereto as may be deemed advisable; and 
that they report to the next General Assembly.”’* 


SLAVERY AND COLONIZATION. 


The Editors think it best to quote the entire official action of 
the Assembly on these subjects, and in the order in which it is 
recorded, without remark of their own: 


May 20th. “The Committee on Bills and Overtures reported several 
memorials on the subject of Slavery, and recommended that they be referred 
to a special Committee. Before the question was taken, the Assembly ad- 
journed until Monday at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

23d. “A communication was received from the Presbytery of Oswego, 
declining to send commissioners to this General Assembly, which, after some 
discussion, was referred to the Committee on Bills and Overtures. 

“The unfinished business of Friday, viz: the motion to refer the 
Memorials on Slavery to a select Committee, was resumed. After some dis- 
cussion, the motion was carried, and they were referred to the Rev. M. L. 
R. P. Thompson, D. D., Rev. J. Monteith, Rev. T. 8S. Milligan, Rev. B. 
Mills; with Elders, Hon. 8. Jefferson, W. Carey and J. W. Bishop. 

25th. “The Committee on Bills and Overtures made a report on the 
Paper from the Presbytery of Oswego, which was adopted, and is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Assembly has received the above document from the hand of its 
Stated Clerk, and has heard it read only with grief and disapprobation. It 
is happily a strange or rather a unique paper; the Assembly hopes its like 
will never be reproduced to do evil; since it were hard for any wise man 
to think that such a measure could do good in any possible relation. 

“The Assembly, remembering the meekness and the gentleness of 
Christ, would treat the action of the Presbytery of Oswego, from which no 
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such action was ever anticipated, with great forbearance; still hoping, from 
all its known antecedents, and from some or all of its minority, and from 
the better second-thoughts of all its members, that its very censurable ex- 
ample will be wisely corrected before the next Assembly shall convene. 

“In order to this desired result, the Assembly feels called to counsel 
every individual constituent of that beloved Presbytery, solemnly to consi- 
der in their closets the following questions, namely : 

“Ist. Whether such means as some of them have used are well adapted 
to attain any good end at all, especially the end which they avow as that 
at which they aim? 

“2d. Whether it is wise for a Presbytery, when it doubts the wisdom of 
any measure enacted or omitted by the Synod or the Assembly to which it 
is in compact solemnly subordinate, to exemplify the spirit of nullification, 
secession, rebellion, covenant-breach, or any other disorganization in its 
corporate acts and doings, public and avowed in the matter; or whether the 
Presbytery thinks that this is the way to serve God and do its duty, and set 
a precedent and example to this country and the Church for them in any 
way to copy or imitate, in their appropriate spheres? 

“3d. Whether the solemn import of their ordination vows, and obliga- 
tions as personal Christians, has been more honored or more violated by 
their individual action in this matter, which the Assembly forbears largely 
to characterize as it plainly deserves, but which the Assembly solemnly 
condemns; yet with still paternal or rather fraternal feelings, and in the 
name of the Great Head of the Church, commends to their reconsideration 
who have done this deed, and for which it is the prayer of the Assembly 
that God would give them the grace of repentance. See Form of Govern- 
ment, Chap. XIII, five Questions—answered ; Chap. XV., eight Questions 
—answered; and Chap. XIL, Sec. V., with the powers and duties of the 
General Assembly. 

“The Assembly also affectionately invokes the attention of the Synod of 
Utica, in a way of forbearance and wisdom, to the improper action of one 
of its Presbyteries, as above.” 


26th. “The Committee to whom were referred the Memorials on Sla- 
very, made a Report. 

27th. “A motion was made to adopt the Report. Rev. F. A. Ross, D.D., 
moved an amendment. The Rev. A. D. Eddy, D. D., moved a postpone- 
ment of the question before the house, to take up a substitute. Rev. E. J. 
Newlin moved an indefinite postponement of the whole subject. 

27th, 23 P. M. “The discussion occupied the afternoon until 5} o’clock, 
when the previous question was called for, and carried; and the whole 
subject, under discussion, was indefinitely postponed. 

“Considerable dissatisfaction having been expressed at the summary 
close of the discussion on the subject of Slavery, the action of the Assembly 
was reconsidered.” 

VoL. 11.—21 
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30th. “The Rev. Mr. Pinney, Secretary of the New York State Coloni- 
zation Society, was permitted to address the Assembly in behalf of that 
institution. The Rev. M. L. R. P. Thompson, D.D., Rev. J. Monteith, 
and Elder W. S. Griffith were appointed a Committee to express the views 
of the Assembly in reference to that Society. 

“At a subsequent period the following resolutions were presented, and 
unanimously adopted : 

“The Committee appointed to draft a minute and resolutions relative to 
Colonization, and the desirableness of a recognition of the Republic of Libe- 
ria by the Government of the United States, report as follows: 

“The enterprise of Colonization has been before the American people 
about forty years, and has been thoroughly discussed. Whatever diversity 
of views may prevail as to its capacity or incapacity, its effect or lack of 
effect upon the subject of a final abolition of slavery, your Committee be- 
lieve that very little diversity exists as to the fact, that a great practical 
blessing to Africa, and a real social and civil benefit to the emigrant colo- 
nists, have resulted from the establishment of the Republic of Liberia. By 
it, the colored man, removed from those impediments which in this land 
hindered the full and immediate development of his capabilities for self- 
government, has been enabled at once, on a theatre to which the eyes of 
the civilized world are turned, to demonstrate them beyond the power of 
disputation, and thus to exert a mighty moral influence for the benefit and 
elevation of his race. By it, schools, churches, the Christian Sabbath, re- 
gulated government, freedom, have been set up upon the shores of a bar- 
barous, despotic, superstitious continent, and are sending abroad their 
benign influences from year to year, in an ever-increasing measure. 

“Thirty years after the organization of the first Colonization Society, the 
colony of Liberia, yet feeble, was compelled to set forth its Declaration of 
Rights, and to assume the constitutional organization of an independent 
republic. This event, which marks an era in the history of Africa and her 
children, occurred in 1846; since which period, with a rapidity which has 
exceeded the anticipations of the most sanguine minds, this new nation has 
been steadily acquiring strength and respectability. 

“The nations of Europe answered the appeal of this rising State, and 
cordially encouraged it by liberal treaties and an open recognition. We 
regret to say, that our own Government has not hitherto afforded to it the 
same moral support. A strange anomaly is seen in the fact, that the great 
Republic of the North, looked to for sympathy and support by all people 
struggling for liberty, fails to afford sympathy or acknowledgment to a 
sister Republic, whose origin, whose similarity of form, and whose success- 
ful attempt at self-government, it should seem, would make the claim 
almost imperative. 

“In view of such facts and considerations, the Committee recommend the 
following resolutions to be adopted as the sense of this Assembly : 

“1. That the original project of Colonization, so far as it proposed to 
introduce civilization, free government, and Christianity among the people 
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of Africa, merits, as it has already received, the cordial approbation and 
friendly sympathy of the Presbyterian Church. 

“2, That, as Christians and Americans, we look with delight upon the 
success already achieved, in the rescue of more than five hundred miles of 
sea-coast from the manifold crimes and miseries which the slave-trade in- 
flicted upon it, and in the successful organization and administration of 
republican government by the emigrants to Liberia, thus triumphantly vin- 
dicating their capacity for the highest duties of society. 

“3, That, in view of the origin of the people of Liberia, of the entire 
correspondence of their laws and Constitution with our own, and of their 
rapidly-growing commerce and greatness, their Republic has peculiar claims, 
both of justice and policy, for an open recognition by the American Govern- 
ment; and that we sincerely regret that the empires of France and Brazil, 
and the monarchies of England and Russia and Belgium, have been per- 
mitted to anticipate the action of our country. 

“4, That whenever colored emigrants, already free, or offered liberty 
by their masters at the South, on the condition of their emigrating, solicit 
aid to reach Liberia, we cordially recommend them to the sympathies and 
assistance of the churches under our care.””* 


“ The consideration of the Report on the subject of Slavery was resumed. 
The Committee to whom that subject had been referred, asked leave to 
withdraw the former Report, and present another in a modified shape. Leave 
was granted. The former report was withdrawn, and a new one presented. 
A motion was made that it be adopted. 

P. M. “Rev. A. D. Eddy, D. D., moved the postponement of the Report. 
to take up a substitute which he presented. The discussion was continued. 

Evening. “The motion to postpone was lost. Rev. H. A. Rowland 
moved to postpone with a view to introduce another substitute. After dis- 
cussion, this motion was also lost. 

“The question was then taken on the adoption of the Report of the Com- 
mittee. The Ayes and Noes were demanded and ordered as follows: 

“ Ayes: Gillette, Willett, Barbour, Bishop, Fennell, Barnes, Burton, Red- 
field, M. Smith, Pritchett, Hulin, Anderson, Shumway, Tuttle, Bradford, 
Robinson, Osborn, Perkins, Gregg, Fisk, Reilly, Thompson, Hodge, Wake- 
man, Bodle, Pierson, Mandeville, E. Wells, Hatfield, Gillett, Cook, Griffith, 
Richards, Renshaw, G. R. Moore, Read, Fritts, McMaster, Clark, Parrey, 
Herbert, Monteith, Atterbury, C. J. Pitkin, F. H. Brown, Wood, Walton, 
Knapp, Little, Cooley, J. W. Thompson, Lee, Kelsey, Allen, Moores, New- 
ton, Carey, Mitchell, Safford, Maxwell, Milligan, Chase, Buchanan, Car- 
nahan, Mudge, Conrad, Rhodes, Rankin, Ballard, Young, Palmer, Norton, 
Saunders, Bird, Jones, Beaman, Fisk, Miller, Spees, Curtis, Taylor, McAr- 
thur, Niles, Mills.—84. 

“Nays: Beckwith, Hulburd, Ingersoll, Dering, Hastings, A. H. Wells, 
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Hoyt, Shepherd, Blinn, Whitaker, Roosevelt, Freeman, Cox, A. D. Eddy, 
Poor, Ketcham, Rowland, Handy, C. Brown, Jewell, Gilbert, Sparks, E. 
A. Pitkin, C. Eddy, Kile, Spencer, Homes, Ferguson, Morgan, Torrey, 
O. Magruder, White, Ross, Caldwell, Dysart, Brantly, Tarbet, T. Magru- 
der, Merwin.—39. 

“Non Liquer: S. Holmes.—1. 

‘“‘So the Report of the Committee was adopted, and is as follows: 

“The Committee, to whom was referred the subject of Slavery, respect- 
fully report, that twelve memorials touching this grave matter, from various 
Synods and Presbyteries, have been put into their hands. Of these, eleven 
are from the North, praying the Assembly for farther action, and asking for 
precise information in regard to the extent of the practice of slaveholding 
in our body, and in regard also to certain alleged aggravations of it, in the 
unchristian and cruel treatment of slaves. One is from the South, com- 
plaining of unkindness and injustice on the part of many Northern brethren, 
in charging upon the memorialists practices of which they are not guilty, 
and in attributing to them motives which they utterly disclaim and abomi- 
nate; protesting also against the continued agitation of this subject, as 
tending more to rivet than to loose the chains of the slave, and seriously 
to embarrass them in their gospel work. 

“Your Committee, after much serious and prayerful consideration of this 
whole subject in all its complicated and perplexing relations, and with a 
solemn sense of responsibility to God and to his Church, are of one mind in 
recommending to the Assembly the following action: 

“1. That this body re-affirm the doctrine of the 2d resolution adopted by 
the Assembly in its action at Detroit in 1850. 

“2. That we do earnestly exhort and beseech all those who are happily 
free from any personal connection with the institution of Slavery, to exer- 
cise patience and forbearance towards their brethren less favored in this 
respect than themselves, remembering the embarrassments of their posi- 
tion; and to cherish for them that fraternal confidence and love which they 
the more need in congequence of the peculiar trials by which they are sur- 
rounded. 

“3. To correct misapprehensions which may exist in many Northern 
minds, and allay causeless irritation, by having the real facts in relation to 
this subject spread before the whole Church, it is recommended earnestly 
to reauest the Presbyteries in each of the slaveholding States, to take such 
measures as may seem to them most expedient and proper, for laying before 
the next Assembly, in its sessions at Philadelphia, distinct and full state- 
ments touching the following points: 

“(1.) The number of slaveholders in connection with the churches under 
their jurisdiction, and the number of slaves held by them. 

“(2.) The extent to which slaves are held by an unavoidable necessity 
‘imposed by the laws of the States, the obligations of guardianship, and the 
demands of humanity.’ 

“(3.) Whether a practical regard, such as the word of God requires, is 
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evinced by the Southern churches for the sacredness of the conjugal and 
parental relations as they exist among slaves; whether baptism is duly ad- 
ministered to the children of slaves professing Christianity ; whether slaves 
are admitted to equal privileges and powers in the Church courts: and, in 
general, to what extent and in what manner provision is made for the reli- 
gious well-being of the enslaved.” 

“The Rev. F. A. Ross, D. D., gave notice of a protest against the fore- 
going decision. 

“ Leave was given to absentees to record their names, if they please, 
to-morrow morning.” 


31st. “Rev. H. A. Rowland presented the following Protest, for him- 
self and others, against the decision of the Assembly on the subject of Sla- 
very: 

‘We, the undersigned, protest against the action of the General Assem- 
bly on the subject of Slavery, because we deem the measures proposed to 
be in conflict with the principles of our Constitution, which secure to every 
man that he should be treated as innocent of crime, until proved guilty; 
and we believe that the General Assembly has no constitutional power to 
commence process in the case, or to take steps which have that aspect and 
tendency ; and, where there is no constitutional power, there ought not to 
be a disposition to vex and annoy. 

“ We therefore believe that the brethren in our Southern Synods, Pres- 
byteries and Churches, ought not to treat with any respect inquiries pro- 
posed without authority, for the purpose of eliciting facts in view of which 
process in future might be commenced, should such facts be ascertained, 
and happen to conflict with the unscriptural and unconstitutional views of 
those who voted in the affirmative of this question. 

“Tf it should be disavowed that there is any design to elicit facts for the 
purpose of commencing process in future, then we protest against this ac- 
tion as calculated to annoy our Southern brethren, and restrict the Chris- 
tian usefulness of those who are laboring as the ministers of Christ in our 
Southern churches. 

“We furthermore protest against the action of this Assembly because it 
does not give the true sense of the Delegates from the Presbyteries who 
have composed this Assembly. On Friday last the whole subject was in- 
definitely postponed by a large majority, while the house was yet full. 
After this, many of the Commissioners left, and the vote for the action 
against which we protest was carried by the votes of 84 members only, 
who are a minority of the whole number of members who have been in 
attendance on these sessions. 


“Frep. A. Ross, E. T. Brantty, 
Henry A. Row.ianp, S. P. M. Hastines, 
A. D. Eppy, Wm. H. Spencer, 
Witiiam Homes, B. B. Beckwitn, 


Isaac W. K. Hanpy, Cuar.es Brown.” 
E. W. Giveert, 
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“Rey. S. H. Cox, D. D., also presented the following Protest against the 
same act :— 

* Against the whole of the above measure, the undersigned claim their 
constitutional right to record their Protest, ‘ bearing their testimony against 
what they deem a mischievous and an erroneous judgment’ in the matter of 
Slavery, as implicating some twenty or more of the Presbyteries of our con- 
nection, and the churches and people under their care; nay, as implicating 
fifteen sovereign States of our national Union: and for the reasons in gene- 
ral that to them the action seems unconstitutional, innovating, useless, of 
irritating tendency, and adapted properly to answer no salutary end, but to 
do evil only ; establishing a precedent of multifarious mischief and abuse in 
practice. 

“J. It is unconstitutional. 

“ As a whole, we view the document as a virtual process commenced 
against the parties on the ground of common fame ; and not less such a 
process because of its soft words of request and courtesy, instead of a formal 
mandamus, or a search-warrant, or other inquisitorial methods of accusa- 
tion or impeachment. Its relations and consequences are much the same, 
looking like a lamb, and taking special care, it would seem, not to speak 
as a dragon. 

“If such a measure is authorized at all by the Book, it must be, as 
avowedly it is, under the head of General Review and Control, sub-section 
six; since, in all other cases, common fame refers alone to individuals and 
their offences, as related to specific charges; while here it relates alone to 
judicatories and their records under review, as defective or complete, as 
praiseworthy or censurable ; and since the measure above pursued is palpa- 
bly far enough removed, in form, in nature and in object, from what is 
there prescribed as ‘ the first step to be taken,’ with the next step, and the 
last step, of the entire prescription. The diversity is singular, if not aston- 
ishing. 

“2. It is innovation—a novelty in our ecclesiastical history, and equally 
unknown to the style and the method of all our precedents; and so com- 
mencing a series of uncertain and portentous novelties. 

“3. Its proper use is very questionable; and is not approved by the pro- 
testers as a product of that ‘ wisdom which is profitable to direct.’ Indeed— 

“4. We view it as adapted to irritate, rather than reform, in every as- 
pect and promise of it. Is it probable that it will do any good to our 
Southern brethren?’ Can they execute its provisions? Will they honor 
its propriety, or respond with reverence to its scope and aim? Will they 
feel its power, or see its rectitude, or admit its basis, or sanction its prece- 
dent, or favor its mission? The catechumens probably know their own 
rights and their own duties, without all auxiliary influence of the sort we 
disapprove. 

“5. It seems more than to imply that the law-relation of Slavery sus- 
tained is criminal per se, and therefore authorizing judicial inquest in the 
matter; which the undersigned know to be both false and absurd ; and also 
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as implying that Slavery is so the sin of sins in our age and country, as 
comparatively to eclipse or surpass all others. Whereas, 

“6. A fama clamosa, more specific and credible, accuses men, and mem- 
bers of our churches, at the North, of crimes that are crimes, of many and 
various crimes; virtually breaking the fourth and the tenth commandment 
together, through the spirit of cupidity in railroad stock, for example; to 
speak of no others. Yet this crusade against the South seems to us, if not 
perhaps a monomania, yet a monopoly, partial, vexatious, adapted to exas- 
perate them, worse in its associations and its multiform relations than it is 
in itself, and substantially declared to be only the harbinger, in the way of 
determinate progress, of other measures, ulterior and still progressive, as 
adapted, we solemnly believe, to rive both the Church and the nation, in 
their proper consequences. 

“7. Believing the word of God to be the Constitution of our Church, the 
grand original basis of every other basis that is just and true, and that 
every member of the Assembly is, in a paramount sense, solemnly sworn to 
it; the undersigned, believing also that the word of God speaks fully and 
expressly on this identical topic, believe as well that this whole system of 
ecclesiastical agitation and action violates that word, acts in the face and 
eyes of its supreme legislation, and is justly obnoxious to its stern and ter- 
rible rebukes, especially 1 Tim. vi. 1-6, peculiarly verses 4-6. They be- 
lieve also that the word of God gives our judicatories no jurisdiction over 
the Constitutions of the State; proposing to supersede war, slavery, heresy, 
and every other evil, less by direct and belligerent attack and fight with 
them, than by the indirect but certain influence of religion, propagated and 
ascendent in the world. They believe that there is a grand and a normal 
difference in nature between anti-ism and pro-ism; that the gospel is less 
ANTI-error than PRo-truth; that the way to get darkness out, is to put light 
in—and not to waste the strength of the Church in a vain war on darkness ; 
while the example of the Son of God, and his holy apostles in their evan- 
gelization, and his primitive Church in all her practic influence, sustain 
our positions, never attacking slavery in this way at all; recognizing slaves 
and slaveholders as in good standing, members together of the Church, 
‘faithful and beloved ;’ and so prescribing their mutual duties, see Eph. vi. 
5-8, and 1 Pet. ii. 18-20, without the least particle of war on Cesar’s go- 
vernment, or anti-slavery agitation, either exemplified or allowed there. 

“8, We consider this whole action as not only a usurpation of jurisdic- 
tion, but as very liable to be misunderstood both by the Church and the 
country; as seemingly partial and pragmatical, and so injurious to our 
brethren on whom it so heavily bears, with whom it is so impracticable, 
and who have so justly complained of it, as well as patiently borne it, 
through a series of years, still attached, and grieved, and adhering. 

“9, We judge the Presbyterian Church in this country to be, and by 
necessity of its nature ever to have been, in favor of universal liberty ; yet 
less an anti-slavery than a pro-freedom Church ; and that the Bible properly 
sanctions not Slavery, nor patronises oppression in any one of its million 
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forms ever extant on earth in its wickedness,—our Protest having for its 
scope and object this general method and system of ecclesiastical action, 
which we cannot approve as wise or right, or apostolical and scriptural in 
its character; even while, in the present instance, we might, in other rela- 
tions, approve of many of its sentiments and parts, and would wish to do all 
justice to the motives of our brethren who enacted it, and who, no doubt, 
verily think they do God service in the measure. 

“10. In all this we act identically on the principles which distinguished 
our Presbyterian fathers in the Church, touching this matter; and though 
we do it not because they did it, yet it is not to be a cheap memory with 
us that such illustrious dead, who were so lately the living, as Richards, 
Alexander, Miller, Blackburn, Rice, Professor Stuart, and in Europe, 
Welsh, Chalmers, and a host of others, stars of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of the Church, and whose fame is now finished and sacred as 
well as pure, thought with us, held with us, and acted with us, in these 
very relations. Regretting the length of this paper, we end it, however, 
with a few quotations from Chalmers, which, we think, are words of 
Christian wisdom, whatever in the contrast may be the seeming or the 
assumption of others: ‘ Neither war nor slavery is incompatible with the 
personal Christianity of those who have personally and actually to do with 
them. Distinction ought to be made between the character of a system 
and the character of the persons whom circumstances have implicated 
with it. We hope that our Church will never deviate to the right or the 
left of undoubted principles. But we hope, on the other hand, that she 
will not be frightened from her propriety, or forced by clamor of any sort 
to outrun her own conviction, so as to adopt, at the bidding of other parties, 
a new and factitious principle of administration, for which she can see no 
authority in Scripture, and of which she can gather no trace in the history 
or the practice of the churches in apostolic times. But I must repeat my 
conviction that slavery will not be at all shaken—it will be strengthened 
and stand its ground—if assailed through the medium of that most question- 
able and ambiguous principle which the abolitionists are now laboring to 
force upon our acceptance, even that the slaveholding is in itself a ground 
of exclusion from the Christian sacraments. * * * * * * Not only 
is there a wrong principle involved in the demands which these abolition- 
ists now make on the Church, it is hurtful in effect. Should we concede 
to their demands, then, speaking in the terms of our opinion, we incur the 
discredit, and in proportion to that discredit we damage our usefulness as a 
Church, of having given in—and at the bidding of another party—to a 
factitious and new principle, which not only wants, but which contravenes, 
the authority of Scripture and of apostolic example; and, indeed, has only 
been heard of in Christendom within these few years, as if gotten up for 
an occasion, instead of being drawn from the repositories of that truth 
which is immutable and eternal—even the principle that no slaveholder 
should be admitted to a participation in the Christian sacraments.’ 
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“ These Protests were referred to the Committee on Slavery, to bring in 
an answer; who subsequently presented a Report, which was adopted, and 
is as follows: 

“The Committee, to whom was assigned the duty of replying to the 
Protests which have been offered against the action adopted by this body 
on the subject of Slavery, finding the chief positions of the Protestants to 
be confined to two points, viz.: its constitutionality and its tendency to 
excite agitation, limit themselves to these in their replication. 

“The Assembly, in the exercise of its declaratory power, in the action 
had at Detroit in 1850, discriminates between the system of Slavery as 
established by law, and the mere relation of master and slave itself. In 
re-affirming that action, the present Assembly express the views of by far 
the larger portion of our Church, and in no way conflicts with the senti- 
ments of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, as quoted in one of the protests: but does 
now maintain, and has in all time past maintained, the broad distinction 
between the iniquity of a system, and the character of individuals whose 
circumstances may have involved them therein. Such is the spirit of the 
further action now proposed ; and it is expressly disavowed as the initiative 
of discipline, or intended to be used in future for that purpose. Any facts, 
elicited by the request made to the Presbyteries, are not to be taken as 
testimony in the case of actual process; and coming as they would from a 
party voluntarily, and for a specified purpose, reporting them, they could 
not be used, under the Constitution of the Church, or the laws of the coun- 
try, as competent evidence. But it is competent at all times for this body, 
in the exercise of its powers of general review and control, without in- 
fringing the Constitution, to elicit information tending to promote the 
peace, purity, and unity of the Church. Without transcending its consti- 
tutional powers, it has made a simple request of the Presbyteries, leaving 
it to their option to refuse or comply. 

“ How the development of facts calculated to correct misapprehensions 
on the one hand, and allay agitation on the other, is unwise, the Committee 
frankly confess themselves unable to see, And, as the protestants have 
given us merely the assertion, without the reasons for this opinion, we deem 
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it unnecessary to bestow upon it further notice. A Southern Presbytery 
complains of unjust statements and conduct on the part of certain Northern 
Presbyteries and Synods. In the spirit of fraternal confidence, we invite 
this Presbytery, and all others in like circumstances, to present the facts 
in the case. And, in doing this, the Assembly do but perform an act of 
justice alike to the South and the North; and in its action utterly disavows 
the assumption of guilt on the part of the slaveholding portions of the 
Church; and with this view declares the construction given to its action 
by the protestants to be erroneous and unfounded.” 

“Rev. A. D. Eddy, D. D., moved the appointment of a Committee of Con- 
ference with a view, if possible, to effect a compromise between those of 
different sentiments in reference to the action of the Assembly on Slavery. 

After some discussion, the resolution was withdrawn. 

“Rev. M. L. R. P. Thompson, D. D., moved the appointment of a Special 
Committee to express the common sentiment of this body on the general 
subject of Slavery. This also was withdrawn.’* 


MARRIAGE WITH A NEICE. 

The subject of marriage with a neice was presented in the 
following questions: “1. May a man, in accordance with 
the teachings of the Scriptures, marry a daughter of his own 
sister? 2. When members of the Church have contracted such 
a marriage, may they still retain their standing in the Church?” 

To which the Assembly answered : 

“ Resolved, 1. That the first question be answered in the negative, such 
marriages being evidently contrary to the teachings of the Scriptures, and 
incestuous. See Lev. xviii. 6, 12, 13. 

“ Resolved, 2. That the second question in the Overture be answered as 
follows, viz: In the judgment of this Assembly, such a connection as is 


contemplated by the Overture, demands the judicial action of the Church, 
and, if not repented of, should incur Church censure.” 


TEMPERANCE. MAINE LAW. 

The following is the action on Temperance.—“ The cause of 
Temperance in our nation and in our age, the Assembly judges 
to be permanently worthy of the high estimation of all men, 
both as patriots and as Christians. ‘To arrest the progress and 
supersede the ravages of drunkenness, is still a great practical 
object, obligatory on the Church and the country ; and is to be 
prosecuted steadily and on principle, with prayer and purpose. 
And the question of invoking the power of legislation in the 
cause, much after the example of the State of Maine, is becom- 
ing more the question of the age, and is considered worthy of 


* Minutes, pp. 334-339, 
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the profound attention and ultimate favor of our statesmen and 
fellow-citizens in every part of the Union.” 


DELINQUENT CHURCH MEMBERS. 
It appears that the Presbytery of North River decided 


that members who had removed from a particular church, 
and had been absent for a number of years without taking a dis- 
mission, should be considered as under suspension. The Synod 
of New York and New Jersey, in reviewing the proceedings 
of the Presbytery, disapproved this action. The Assembly, 
in turn, disapproved the action of the Synod, thus sustaining 
that of the Presbytery. Whereupon Rey. William Homes, in be- 
half of himself and forty-three other Commissioners, entered a 
dissent with reasons, against this action of the Assembly, the 
substance of which is, that it is unconstitutional to try members 
of the Church without citation or hearing ; that justice could not 
be done in the case; that it assumes unworthiness in church mem- 
bers, and entails obloquy upon them, and in effect cuts them off 
from the Church without trial. To which the Assembly answer, 
that the principles laid down by the dissentients are true, but not 
applicable to the case ; that wherever an alleged offender can be 
reached and brought to trial, this course must be pursued, but that 
in this case the individuals had voluntarily put themselves beyond 
the possible reach of discipline, and the question is, whether the 
Church shall hold herself responsible for them. They being 
beyond her oversight, she acts in self-defence by securing her- 
self against reproach. They refer to Book of Dis., Ch. xi., 
where a certificate of good standing is declared only good for a 
year. And with this is the action of the Assembly of 1825, 
where Sessions are authorized to erase from their roll, perma- 
nent absentees. 


NO JUDICIAL BUSINESS. 


The Judicial Committee reported, as is frequently the case 
in our branch of the Church, that there was no business before 
them, and were accordingly discharged. 


We make, in conclusion, two remarks on the spirit of the 
Assembly. We are assured, from every quarter, that a very 
kind spirit pervaded the discussions. Dr. Gilbert makes the 
following statement: “ Having been present at every Assembly 
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since 1837, I have seldom listened to more temperate discus- 
sion; there was far less of the personal and provoking than 
formerly. It was animated but orderly, and was eminently 
Christian and conciliatory. The Assembly never broke up 
with more harmony of feeling, or in a better spirit generally.” 
Our other observation is, that there was a very healthful de- 
nominational spirit. We use the word, just here, without 
meaning to include what is commonly understood by sectartan- 
ism or ecelesiasticism. Our Assembly felt that it is our duty 
to labor earnestly for the interests of religion through our own 
Church, without opposition or unkind feeling towards other 
evangelical denominations. In this spirit the Church Exten- 
sion resolutions were unanimously passed. They also felt that 
it is necessary to have efficient benevolent organizations of 
some kind. These are not yet fully shaped, and the Assembly 
did not feel bound in shaping them, to follow any existing 
model, further than might seem most suitable to the character 
and circumstances of our own people. 

The members of the Assembly enjoyed two delightful excur- 


sions during their stay at Buffalo, those to the Falls of Niagara. 


and to the Portage Bridge, on the Buffalo and New York City 
Rail Road. Pleasant interchanges of kind feeling took place, 
Drs. Cox and Ross being the principal speakers. 

The next Assembly is to meet in the First Church in Phila- 
delphia at 11 o’clock, A. M., on the third Thursday in May, 
1854. 

We cannot close our Article without adverting to the beauty 
and accuracy of the Minutes. The paper is fine, the type clear, 
the execution admirable. The time and place of the meeting 
of each Synod is given, with the time and place of the meeting 
of each body in correspondence with us. Four columns are 
added to the statistical tables, containing the contributions to 
Domestic and Foreign Missions, Education and Publication. 
To which, we think, should be added a column containing every 
thing given for congregational purposes. Then, if all other 
contributions were distributed under one of the other four 
heads, we should have a complete account of the moneys given 
for religious and benevolent purposes. The Comparative View, 
on the whole, is quite encouraging. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Pastoral Theology : or The Theory of the Evangelical Ministry. 
By A. Viner. Translated and edited by Tuomas H. Skinner, 
D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. With Notes, and an additional Chapter 
by the Translator. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 


Wurst Dr. Payson lay upon his death-bed, and heavenly 
things were expanding under his ardent gaze, the dignity of the 
Christian ministry rose to something of its true proportions, and 
a view of its connection with Christ caused him to break forth 
to a fellow clergyman in happy congratulation of their office. 
“OQ,” said he, “if ministers only saw the inconceivable glory 
that is before them, and the preciousness of Christ, they would 
not be able to refrain from going about, leaping and clapping 
their hands for joy, exclaiming, ‘I’m a minister of Christ! I’m 
a minister of Christ !’” 

When we soberly consider that the result of Jesus’ minis- 
terial life on earth was the institution of the New Testament 
ministry, given as his Ascension legacy, empowered to carry to 
all creatures the news of the Atonement, and act as a channel 
of the Holy Spirit’s mfluence ; that he has committed to its 
care the dearest interests of humanity, and made it the indis- 
pensable and principal agency in renovating our race, and 
remodelling its motives and habits, changing the world from 
barbarity to civilization, from war to peace, from ungodliness 
to faith, we cannot well exaggerate its importance, or state in 
too lofty terms its official character. 

To any particular church an accomplished pastor, accom- 
plished after the New Testament model in mind, heart, and 
manners, may justly be regarded as an invaluable gift of Christ. 
Such an one goes to his work under solemn vows, charged with 
the fullness of the blessing of the gospel; he is a spiritual 
head, yet a servant for Jesus’ sake. The relations into which 
he enters with his flock, bring him nearer than a neighbor, and 
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make him dearer than a friend. Confidence springs up spon- 
tancously, and with an earnest sympathy and warm regard, he 
finds himself a part of his people, prepared to care for them, 
to counsel and sustain in all the scenes of life, but especially in 
those of earthly and spiritual sorrow. The true minister’s 
work is a labor of love; his ambition is charged, his honor com- 
mitted, his interest, duty, and pleasure. engaged, to see his 
people most truly prosperous ; and if he can minister to their 
edification, and extricate them from Satan’s snares; reclaim a 
wayward son or daughter, and lead them to the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; if he can aid believers in the last struggle, and minis- 
ter consolation to their fainting spirit, he will feel honored and 
rewarded. Tis people, edified and saved through his instru- 
mentality, are his glory and joy in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming. 

Holding such views of the nature of the ministry and of its 
connection with the highest interests of society, we consider 
every well-prepared work on the subject as deserving our pro- 
found attention. The work before us compares most advan- 
tageously with Bridges’ Treatise on the Christian ministry, and 
other similar works. Some points in our author may be less 
elaborate and extended than in other works on the same sub- 
ject, but either briefly or largely, all the topics connected with 
the ministry are introduced. The work is throughout compre- 
hensive and conclusive in statement and argument, and abounds 
in striking and valuable observations, highly suggestive, and 
rising before the mind so solemnly that they cannot be passed 
over without reflection. So particularly, nicely, and judicious- 
ly is everything said, that our author might be supposed to 
have given his life wholly to this study alone, or to have lived 
and revived and lived again through an hundred pastors, to 
taste the ills and joys of the ministry, and gather experience 
in every age and under every circumstance. 

Indeed, we cannot feel like critics over this work ; our pre- 
valent feeling is gratitude to the author and translator, love 
of the book, and an earnest desire to recommend it to others, 
for although our author was first taken in hand for reviewing, 
his sacred and scriptural tone soon disarmed every intent 
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merely critical, and the work made its way to the heart and 
memory, diffusing instruction and refreshment; and we find 
that if the accomplished translator turned his labor into plea- 
sure by the necessity of giving attention to every sentence and 
word, and noticing every varied shade of thought and meaning 
in the original, the reviewer has gained a corresponding advan- 
tage by the necessity of a faithful perusal of the pure English 
of the translation. 

The first pages of “ Pastoral Theology” form an introduc- 
tion, in which are discussed the nature and necessity of the 
ministry and of a call to the exercise of the office. After the 
introduction, we come to the duties of the pastor, divided into 
four parts. 

Part first relates to the pastor’s individual and internal life, 
as a well-regulated mental and moral state, fortified and 
embellished by devotion and study. Part second treats of 
the social life of the pastor; his manners and spirit as ex- 
emplified in general society, and in domestic life. Part third 
relates to the pastoral life, including the minister as the con- 
ductor of worship, as the instructor, by preaching, by catechis- 
ing. ‘Then is discussed the care of souls, or pastoral oversight 
in embracing the care of souls in general, and the care applied 
to individuals. Under this division is found a supplemental 
chapter, judiciously added by the translator, on the care of 
souls in times of special declension and special interest in 
religion. Part fourth treats of the pastor’s administrative or 
official life, including discipline ; his conduct towards different 
religious parties; the relations of ecclesiastics among them- 
selves ; the pastor’s relation to authorities. 

Our author makes Pastoral Theology synonymous with the 
Theory of the Evangelical Ministry, because it has a specula- 
tive as well as a practical side. As far as the Christian Minis- 
try is a profession, devolved upon human knowledge and skill 
for its successful prosecution, the rules and principles of the 
profession should be studied and made familiar, that the sacred 
workman may labor intelligently, and be ready in extraordinary 
times, either to avoid dangers, or turn favorable opportunities 
to the best account; nor should he study his business in the 
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midst of action, but abstractly and beforehand, that he may 
prove like the well-prepared commander, who in the day of 
battle has nothing to do but to observe the position and 
manceuvres of the enemy, that he may bring his skill, already 
matured, to bear most advantageously to secure a victory. 

In describing the minister of the gospel, judicious reference 
is made by our author to the priestly and prophetical offices of 
the Old Testament. ‘These two offices he affirms, were then 
distinct, but it accords with the New Testament economy to 
blend and unite them in the same man. His theory on this point 
is striking, and we think correct. Expanded, it is something 
like this: In the Old Testament, revelation and worship were 
found in rite, and a spiritual interpretation of the rite, which 
he calls the form and the idea. The priest performed the cere- 
monial part of religion, the prophet spirituralized the rite, 
as when David says, ‘the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit,” but by the enlarged spirituality and liberty of the 
New Testament, the minister of the gospel both performs 
the few rites found therein, and interprets these and the Old 
Testament symbols likewise. He is not a priest, for our re- 
ligion has received and believed in the true and sovereign 
Priest, and is not now waiting for his Advent. In the New 
Testament all things are turned to thought and speech. The 
evangelical ministry is essentially a ministry of the word, and 
the minister mainly speaks the word of God, and does not like 
the Priest, recite it in the sacred pantomime of a sacrifice or 
libation. 

These sentiments we would use as an occasion for the inquiry, 
“ Is not the New Testament preacher of the word, a prophet ?” 
We do not call him such in the full sense of the term, nor in 
any sense, as one that predicts or reveals the divine will, but 
by holding free intercourse with God, keeping his heart pure 
and giving himself wholly to sacred study, is he not expected to 
discern the full meaning of Scripture for practical purposes, 
and to enter into its spirit; in a word, retaining so completely 
the gift of the Old Testament prophet as to prove a true 
“interpreter?” ‘He feeds his people by means of his own 
word, which reproduces and appropriates to their various wants, 
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the Divine word,’’* and to do this scripturally he must have 
the prophet’s fire. One minister, though well acquainted with 
the Scriptures, has only his memory burdened. He dwells on 
the letter alone, and by excessive exegesis, kills the spirit. 
The quotations of another come not in the shape of heavy 
bodies of proof texts, left to interpret themselves, but like 
quick auxiliaries, they are summoned from every quarter of the 
sacred field, and with a word of exposition are sent to give 
force to the single point in question. To be an able minis- 
ter of the New Testament, to preach the righteousness of God 
from faith to faith, the pastor must be spiritual, that he may 
judge or discern all things, and have the mind of Christ, nor 
fail of that unction from the Holy One, whose rich gift is a 
knowledge of the things of God.¢ As the original prophet 
learned the will of God directly from the Divine mind, such 
a minister, with the veil removed, reads the meaning of that 
given word; he has gained the spiritual key, he has discover- 
ed the tone of sacred sound; before his simple but luminous 
exposition obscurity vanishes from the sacred page; as he 
appeals to the conscience, all doubt of its divinity is annihi- 
lated, whilst the entirely moral composition of the Scripture, 
as something akin to our high, intelligent and immortal na- 
ture, shows that God by the intervening word, speaks to man. 
A certain living divine we love to hear, another, to read, 
because they handle the word, as ¢f prophets, and somewhat, 
we think, as the art of preaching demands. The discourse 
is not wholly human, nor entirely divine; the word has pre- 
viously been passed through their minds and hearts, thereby 
enlightening, enriching and moulding their own spirits, and 
now it comes forth like the pure light of heaven, variegated by 
the prism, as a clear, warm, attractive and direct application 
of God’s truth delivered in its spiritual meaning and divine 
force, and varying according to the endless diversity of indi- 
vidual cases. But is not every minister bound, by ardent devo- 
tion and prayerful study of the word, to magnify his office and 
perpetuate the full combined ministry of the Old Testament, 


* p. 25. $1 Cor. ii. 1 John ii. 
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blending the magnificence of the priest in his glowing speech, 
with the spiritual discernment and force of the prophet ? 

We may well feel honored as ministers, in making good such 
descriptions as the following. The pastor “is a man who has 
devoted himself to apply—to appropriate to men, the redemptive 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ, since God has determined to 
save men by the foolishness of preaching. As Jesus Christ is 
sent of God, he is sent by Jesus Christ. He comes on his part 
to do from gratitude all that Jesus Christ did from pure love. 
He reproduces every thing of Jesus Christ except his merits. 
As to the obligations imposed on him, he is neither less nor 
more than his Master. He does, under the auspices of divine 
mercy, all that Jesus Christ did under the weight of the divine 
wrath. By word, by works and by obedience he perpetuates 
Jesus Christ.’’* 

Under the fifth section, on the Excellency of the Ministry, 
Vinet calls the preacher “a spiritual man, and a man of 
eternity,’ whose “ great prerogative or mission is to maintain 
faith in invisible things and in a spiritual world, in souls, which 
earthly things are always seeking to absorb.” “‘ His every day 
life, instead of being trivial, like that of the greater part of 
men, is serious. His functions pertain to the foundations and 
roots of human life. He is brought into contact, by his ministry, 
with all that life has, which is serious and most affecting.’ + 
Again, ‘‘ No one will observe cruelty, avarice, coldness, the want 
of kindness in a minister, without reproaching him with it.” A 
minister ‘is among men the representative of the idea of mercy, 
and he represents it by transferring it into his own proper life. 
To impart succor, that is his ministry, that is his life.”’ 

The section devoted to the consideration of the ministe- 
rial call, deserves a careful perusal at the hands of all reli- 
gious young men, as well as those who are candidates for the 
ministry, with this caution, that the object of the writer is 
not so much to invite to the sacred office as to guard it against 
the approach of the uncalled ; and so stringently is this object 
kept in view, that a careless reader might regard himself 
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as standing near a frowning Sinai, fenced even against the 
Levites, rather than as listening to the Saviour’s voice saying, 
‘Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.” Our author seems to 
make the only alternative of entering the ministry without a 
call, bold presumption, attended with great risk, and produc- 
tive of unhappiness and guilt. 

A Divine call is justly made indispensable to a lawful exer- 
cise of the ministerial office; but is not a general call sounded 
forth, to which a well-disposed believer, apparently qualified, 
might respond? In such a discussion should not room be left 
for the supposition, that one truly desirous of serving the Lord 
may, Without guilt, have mistaken his place? Should not the 
nature of a call be so represented, that religious young men, 
favorably circumstanced for the work, but not conscious of a 
call, would feel urged to examine the claims of the ministry? If 
some are in the sacred office whose first duty it is to lay down 
the vessels of the Lord, may we not suppose that many who 
ought to be in the ministry have wilfully neglected the exami- 
nation of this point, have fled like Jonah from the presence 
of the Lord, have entered into secular pursuits, or gone into 
wild adventure, who are either perpetually uneasy in con- 
science, or have unfortunately shaped their conscience to con- 
sent to what they wished? The faithful examination of this 
point would not always result in a conviction of duty to enter 
the ministry, but whilst it might lead those whom God indeed 
called, into an honored and useful life, it would allow the others 
with a happy heart, to serve him faithfully in other pursuits. 
May not a man of intellectual ability and learning, have no 
taste or desire for the ministry, at least at first, whose duty it 
is notwithstanding to enter the sacred work, or must we sup- 
pose with our author, that God always gives with his call, and 
as an intimation of his will, “a particular desire of having the 
ministry as our work, and of consecrating to this work our whole 
life,” and that he who has no taste for the ministry has no call? 
May not God call the Christian to the ministry as he previously 
called him to repentance, when possessed by contrary desires 
he may in both cases struggle vehemently against a demand to 
which he subsequently, with joy, submits? We offer this stric- 
ture simply to supply an absent thought, in the proper connection. 
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Well indeed is it, at the present day, to insist upon the necessity 
of a divine call; but do not the exigencies of the times like- 
wise require the friends of the Gospel to be concerned at the 
scarcity of ministers? Must we not search for candidates for 
the ministry, and sometimes even take the initiative, as Elijah 
cast his mantle upon Elisha? But to give proper freedom of 
inquiry to candidates, a large circumference must be allotted 
to the field of investigation ; and as God uses secondary agen- 
cies, and calls by impressions and providences, and not by an 
audible voice, we must ascertain what are indices of his will in 
this respect, and by careful self-inspection and consultation 
with judicious friends, discover our duty. Such indications of 
a true call are to be found in this book, mingled with observa- 
tions of the most striking and valuable character, and whilst 
the positions taken by our author when viewed abstractly, can- 
not well be refuted, a careful reader will find such qualifications 
and balances as will save the writer from any charge of incon- 
sistency or extravagance. 

What remains of the work under review is comprehensively 
termed the Duties of the Pastor, being the main part of the 
Treatise, and by far the richest, and our author expresses the 
true spirit of his labor, when he says that the soul of the 
Pastor is his centre, about which he traces many concentric 
circles. 

In treating of the Pastor’s individual and internal life, the 
chief point insisted on is to keep up the spirit of the ministry, 
lest function be made a substitute for feeling, and the minister 
become a mere man of office. To resist this unhappy ten- 
dency, we must secure a perpetual renewal of our vocation and 
of the disposition under which we originally felt ourselves called 
of God. This is done most effectually by renewing our voca- 
tion as Christians ; for by taking heed to ourselves, and awak- 
ening our concern for our own souls, we shall necessarily be 
concerned for others. In seeking more directly the renewal of 
our vocation as pastors, we are directed to use the means 
of solitude, prayer, study, and a subjection and regulation of 
all the bodily appetites. Prayer is the great employment of 
solitude, and there it finds its natural place. ‘ Prayer,” says 
our author, “is necessary to keep us at the proper point of 
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vision, which is always escaping from us; to heal the wounds 
of self-love and of feeling; to renew our courage; to antici- 
pate the always threatened invasion of indolence, of levity, 
of dilatoriness, of spiritual or ecclesiastical pride, of pulpit 
vanity, of professional jealousy. Prayer resembles the air of 
certain isles of the ocean, the purity of which will allow no life 
to vermin. With this atmosphere we should compass ourselves 
about, as a diver surrounds himself with the bell before he 
descends into the sea.” 

An inexorable law—the impossibility of securing any more 
space—compels us to end our analysis of this noble book, rather 
abruptly. M. Vinet is the author of a work on Pascal, con- 
sidered by many as the best treatise extant on that great writer 
and the subjects of which his name has become the acknow- 
ledged centre. We certainly know no work on Pastoral The- 
ology so suggestive as this. It is probably an advantage, that 
it looks at the pastor from a European point of view. An in- 
discribable shade is given to this familiar object by its position, 
—like some of those beautiful Swiss valleys among the Alps,— 
under the shelter of ancient institutions and manners. In 
reading Vinet, we think of Pastor Oberlin, of Felix Neff and 
of Francke. We are reminded of some of the venerable 
German pastors of Pennsylvania with their mild eyes, flowing 
locks and gentle fatherly manners. We have imagined to 
ourselves a French pastor as the very ideal of one who filled 
well this high office ; one who gathered in himself the courtesy 
of the old noblesse, with the activity of more modern times ; 
something of the gravity of the ancient Huguenot mingling 
with that uniform politeness and naiveté which is the heri- 
tage of his nation; the singular combination of exact learning 
and boundless enterprise, of which his people furnish so re- 
markable an example, blending in him, and all softened and 
subdued by patriarchal piety. M. Vinet’s pastor is something 
different from our American idea, and yet there are elements 
in it that we will all welcome, and which will, we trust, be in- 
corporated into our future conceptions and practice. 

It is superfluous to say, that Dr. Skinner’s part of the work 
is well done. ‘Translation requires a peculiar subtlety of 
mind, It is not merely the transferring of words, but the 
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transfusing of the essence of thoughts. One must first be per- 
vaded by the spirit of the foreign idea, and then render its 
very ‘‘ form and pressure” into our own tongue. Dr. Skinner 
has preserved all the grace and gentlemanliness of Vinet; and 
what is vastly more important, his heart and unction. The 
parts added by the translator greatly increase the value of the 
work. 

We speak the common sentiment of our Church in our esti- 
mate of Dr. Skinner. His warm attachment to it; his consis- 
tent advocacy of its constitutional principles; his high and 
honorable character guaranteeing the impossibility of his 
stooping to any indirection ; his varied learning ; his eloquence; 
his enthusiasm undimmed by years, shining brightly now amid 
matured judgment as formerly in the brilliancy of youth; his 
warm piety and deep interest for the souls of men; his fond- 
ness for all that is scholarly, and sympathy with every thing 
noble in the aspirations of young men—in fine, the assemblage 
of qualities that, clustering together like a constellation, 
attract all minds and hearts to the gentleman, the scholar, the 
Christian, the minister, and the accomplished professor—have 
made him the favorite of our Church. Long, amid this ruder 
age, may he be spared as a model for our young men, that they 
may see by living evidence, that the fine polish of the marble 
does not diminish its native strength. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
GERMANY. 


In the general sphere of Theology, the following works have appeared 
during the last quarter. 

From Professor Giider we have a work on the doctrine concerning the 
manifestation of Christ to the dead, and its connection with the doctrine of 
the last things, (“ Die Lehre v. den letzten Dingen.””) The work is written 
in a style quite as interesting as is the subject of which it treats, and 
evinces much study and care, yet like most other works of a similar nature, 
its main subject remains too mystical and unsatisfactory. 

A small work showing the relation of Protestantism to Socialism and 
its connected heresies, by Aug. Nicolas has just appeared, with an intro- 
duction directed against the writings of Guizot, as translated by Professor 
Herm. Miiller, and a supplement modified from the translation, containing 
the development of Protestantism in Germany. 

From Dr. G. L. Saalschiitz we have a second enlarged and improved 
edition of his work on the Mosaic Law, together with “den vervollstindi- 
gen Thalmudisch-Rabbin. Bestimmungen.” The design of the author has 
been not only to supply the wants of theologians and Bible students, but 
also those of jurists and statesmen. 

By Professor A. L. Richter a new edition of the Canon and Decrees 
passed at the Council of Trent, has been composed from the Roman edition 
of 1834. * Accedunt S. congr. card. conc. Trid. interpretum declarationes 
ac resolutiones ex ipso resolutionum thesauro, bullario Romano et Bene- 
dicti XIV.” 

From Professor E. Anselm we have a small work on the Life and Doc- 
trine of St. Augustihe, full of interest and value to theologians. 

From Dr. Diestel, a work giving an historical illustration and explana- 
tion of the blessing of Jacob to his sons, as contained in the xlix chapter of 
Genesis. 

By Professor Harnack, a work describing the divine service as it was in 
the time of the Apostles, has recently appeared. The object of the author 
appears to have been that of inspiring ministers of the gospel with a new 
energy that shall be exerted to restore our church service to its original 
purity. 

From Dr. Késtlin we have the synoptical Gospels considered according 
to their origin and composition. 

From Dr. Rickel the Catholic Epistles of Peter, James, John and Jude, 
explained, and “harmonisch geordnet unter die grundlehren des Christen- 
thums.” 

From Professor Gangouf, a treatise entitled, “ Metaphysische Psychologie 
of St. Augustine.” 
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From Professor Harms, the so called Prolegomena zur Philosophie. 

From Dr. F. Scheinert, “die Christliche Religion,” in 1 vol., good but 
not fully developed. 

Tn the domain of Exegesis we have, from Professor Otto Strauss, a com- 
mentary on the Book of Nahum, entitled “ Nahumi de Nino vaticinium,” 
illustrated from the Assyrian monuments. It is more elaborate and nice 
than accurate. : 

From Dr. C. Ullmann, a new edition of his work, on the Innocency of 
Christ apologetically treated. 

From Professor Telfy, a new method of studying the Greek language, 
both ancient and modern, with special reference to the pronunciation in 
consistency with the spelling. 

From Professor Rudelbock, a historico-critical Introduction to the Augs- 
burg Confession, together with a new Introduction respecting the authority 
of the symbols and the duties they enjoin. 

A second improved and enlarged edition of Meyer’s Commentary on the 
Ephesians has just appeared. 

A Commentary on the New Testament has been commenced by Profes- 
sor Reiche, the first volume of which is completed, including the Epistles 
to the Romans and the Corinthians. The work is designed to be critical, 
and aims to expound and illustrate the most difficult and important pas- 
sages, but it is valuable rather for the collection of the criticisms of others 
which it contains, than for any new discoveries. 

The 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th volumes of Lepsius’s work on the Egyptian and 
Ethiopian monuments are completed, and beautifully illustrated on tables, 
containing their titles and contents. Also the Dynasty of the twelve 
Egyptian Kings has been admirably executed by the same author, and ex- 
hibited on three tables lithographed. The whole are evidently superior to 
any thing of the kind extant, and the only objection that can be made to 
them is their immense form. 

From Professor Hengstenberg, we have a new work on the Song of Solo- 
mon. The author’s usual clearness, energy and sharpness, mark the inter- 
pretation and exposition of this remarkable portion of the sacred poetry. 
A new edition of his well known work, entitled Christology, is also just 
completed, and a translation of it will appear in Edinburgh about the first 
of October next. 

A new edition of Heyse’s Lexicon of Foreign Words, (Fremdwiorterbuch,) 
enlarged and much improved, has recently been published. Also a new 
and enlarged edition of Bruder’s Concordance to the New Testament 
Greek. 

From Professor Aug. Theiner, we have an extensive and elaborate His- 
tory of the Pontificate of Clement XIV., in two vols., taken from the private 
archives of the Vatican. The work is embellished with a portrait of 
Clement, and is written in an elegant style. 

From Professor Héfler, a new work (“ Lehrbuch”) of General History 
has recently been published in three vols. The first part commences with 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks under Mahomet II. in 1453, and 
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extends to the peace of Westphalia, 1648. It is probably the most thorough 
history extant for this period of two centuries. 

From Professor Riickert, we have the History of the Middle Ages, 
elaborated from “ der neuen Encyklopiidie der Wissenchaften u. Kunste.” 

From Professor A. Schwegler, a new History of Rome, the first part of 
which includes the period during the time of the Kings. 

In the line of Biblical Geography, we have from Professor Dieterici, a 
description of Egypt, Sinai, Petra and Palestine, admirably illustrated with 
lithographic engravings, a work of merit and value. 

From Dr, C. F. Zimpel, a topographical description of the Holy City, 
and the places of interest connected with it, as the fruit of the author’s 
travels in Palestine during the year 1852. In this work, special reference 
is had to Palestine and Jerusalem as they were in the time of our Saviour, 
while it aims to identify such places as have been hitherto more or less 
doubtful. 

A work designed particularly for missionaries, has been published by K. 
L. Biernatzki, giving an account of Eastern Asia and China. The title is 
Beitrige zur Kunde Chinas u. Ostasians. 


AMERICA. 


I. The Perseverance of the Saints, by Rev. E. W. Gilbert, D. D. 
Doctrinal Tract Committee of the General Assembly. No. II. 
Philadelphia: 1853. For sale by Willis P. Hazard. 


The Tract Committee have had a great deal of preliminary labor, but, 
as our readers see, they have reached No. II, and other works are in pro- 
gress. The Church need to feel a more thorough interest in this great 
cause. In no way would a liberal bestowment of means do more for the 
cause of religion and our denomination, then by being devoted to the Tract 
Committee. After all that has been said of the power of the press, its in- 
fluence is not fully and discriminatingly appreciated. 

The plan for building the House of Publication in Philadelphia, through 
the agency of the ladies of the Church, is still in progress, and it is hoped 
a good account of it will shortly be given. 

Tract No. IL., is now read with mournful interest. The hand that pen- 
ned it, and the head and heart that conceived and felt it, are laid low. It 
is difficult to realize this, while reading the keen, strong argument, and 
while held under the influence of the clear discriminating mind of Dr. 
Gilbert. The tract is entirely sound, and defends one of the cardinal points 
of Calvinism thoroughly. 


II. The Finland Family; or, Fancies taken for Facts. A Tale of 
the Past for the Present. By Mrs. Susan Peyton Cornwall. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 292. 
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The object of this excellent book is to expose the folly of all kinds of 
common superstitions; such as belief in witches, fortune-telling, refusing 
to begin a new work on Friday, spiritual rappings, &c., &c. It is a story 
which appears to be very interesting to young people. The hold these 
notions have on persons of a good deal of intelligence on other subjects is 
remarkable. The superstitious, in fact, takes hold upon that which lies 
nearest to the profoundest depths of human nature; it is the shadow of reli- 
gion. No wonder it is strong. If you know a family whose daily life is 
darkened by such ideas, lend them the Finland Family. 


III. Justification by Faith: A Sermon delivered before the Synod 
of New York and New Jersey, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
Wednesday evening, October 20, 1852. By the Rev. Jonathan 
F. Stearns, D. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N.J. Published by the direction of the Synod. Second 
Edition. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1853, pp. 66. Philadelphia: 
W. P. Hazard. 


This is a very beautiful book, for it is in book form that Mr. Dodd has 
brought it out. No minister could wish to see his sermon presented to the 
world in more fitting guise. Our readers perceive that it is the second 
edition of a discourse which we noticed at some length in our March num- 
ber. It is, for substance of doctrine, an excellent discussion of the great 
truth of Justification by Faith, and is an illustration of the freedom of 
thought which we regard as nobly characteristic of our Church. 


IV. An Exposition of the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. By the 
tev. James Du Pui, A. M., Chaplain in the United States Army. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 1853, pp. 220. 


This work is the result of close thought and long study. It is a modest, 
wise, sober, and on the whole, very judicious exposition of the Apocalypse. 

It is concise, gives results without argument, and contains more exposi- 
tion than will easily be found elsewhere in the same compass. 

Its chief defect, possibly, is in regarding the Apocalypse as too exclu- 
sively symbolical. There is, probably, more of the literal in the book than 
the Author is disposed to allow. He errs, however, on the safe side. 


V. The Restoration of Belief. I. Christianity in Relation to its 
Ancient and Modern Antagonists. II. On the Supernatural Ele- 
ment contained in the Epistles, and its bearing on the Argument. 
Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 1853, pp. 232. 


We have read the whole of this book twice over. We think there can 
be little doubt that it is written by Isaac Taylor. It is not faultless; there 
is a certain obscurity in it; we find a difficulty in following the author, in 
catching his main drift, and in gathering up the precise object in view and 
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the precise amount of addition to our stock of thought. It is undoubtedly 
rather prolix; perhaps from some intentional art, carried too far, the author 
plays too much with his thought, or main intention, before he gives it to 
us, and in fine, we should think we had a very promising class of sopho- 
mores in college, or young ladies in an academy, if they could give us an 
exact “analysis” of the Restoration of Belief. 

These deductions made, we express our admiration of the elegance of 
manner, breadth of Christian feeling and firmness of faith everywhere 
manifest. The author is himself sure of the truth of Christianity, he is 
more sure of it than he is of any thing else, and his argument is to him 
perfectly satisfactory—no slight advantage—for we catch the moral tone 
of an author, we unconsciously believe with him. Then the historic argu- 
ment is placed in a peculiar light, and what we regard as the most valuable 
thing in the book, and indeed, its main idea, the argument from coNnGRuITY. 
Whoever firmly fixes that idea in his mind, may feel that he has been 
spending his time well in reading the Restoration of Belief. It is thus: 
Why do you believe Christianity to be true in fact? Leaving in abeyance 
the evidence wrought into the regenerated soul by the inward witness of 
the Spirit, is it not because of an impossibility of doubting it, because every 
thing that belongs to it, is as if true? The impression is that ofa thing that 
cannot be false—the miracles are right; so the prophecy ; the character of 
our Saviour; the way in which the Bible touches every thing; its beauty, 
sublimity, pathos; the historic evidence; the power of Christianity in its 
rapid spread ; the courage of the martyrs; the character of Paul, and John, 
and Peter, and Mary; the candor of the sacred writers in narrating the 
faults of good men ; the influence of genuine Christianity over countries and 
individuals; the honesty of Christians ; the sweetness of a Christian home ; 
the kindness of your pastor ; the solemnity of the Sabbath; the awe of the 
Holy Supper; the gentle loveliness of baptism—every where you turn, all 
agrees in the main ; the objections and difficulties are as dust in the balance 
—the thing must be true—it is true. This is the evidence of congruity. 
No one need fear to yield himself to it. It is better than regular logic, or 
formal “ evidences,” though they are goo in their place. 

These two tracts are but parts of the whole work ; others are to follow. 
We shall look for them with interest ; especially the Tract on Inspiration. 


The unusual length of some of our Articles—which we prevent when- 
ever we can, without manifest injustic : to the subjects—has compelled us 
to give only the titles of the other works . n our table. 


VI. Nineveh and its Remains: with an account of a visit to the 
Chaldean Christians of Kurdista: and the Yezidis, or devi -wor- 
shippers ; and an inquiry into the manners and arts of the Ancient 
Assyrians. By Austen Henry Layard, Esq. D.C.L. In two vol- 
umes, pp. 326, 373. New York: George W. Putnam. 1849. 
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Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon; with Travels 
in Armenia, Kurdistan and the Desert: being the Result of a 
Second Expedition undertaken for the Trustees of the British 
Museum. By Austen H. Layard, M. P. With Maps, Plans and 
Illustrations. pp. 586. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853 


VII. The Way of Peace. By Henry A. Rowland, author of “The 
Path of Life,” &. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 279. 
Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard. 


VIII. A Commentary on the Song of Solomon. By the Rev. George 
Burrowes, Professor in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Philadel- 
phia: William S. Martien. 1853. pp. 527. 


IX. Essays in Literature and Ethics. By Charles White, D. D., 
President of Wabash College. Boston: 8. K. Whipple & Co. 1853. 
pp. 471. 


X. The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. A series of 
Lectures. By W. M. Thackeray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1853. pp. 297. 


XI. The Theological Medium and Quarterly Review. New Series. 
Milton Bird, Editor. Vol. I, No. I, May, 1853. “Truth not 
unfrequently forms the middle point between two extremes.”—Pas- 


cal. Louisville, Ky. 1853. pp. 144. 


XII. A Pastor’s Sketches; or Conversations with Anxious Inquirers 
respecting the Way of Salvation. By Ichabod 8S. Spencer, D. D., 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New York. 
Second Series. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 430. 

XIII. The Evidences of Christianity in their External or Historical 
Division: exhibited in a Course of Lectures. By Charles Pettit 
Mcllvaine, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the State cf Ohio. Ninth edition. Revised and improved by the 
author. American Tract Society. pp. 526. 


XIV. The Great Orations and Senatorial Speeches of Daniel Webster. 
Rochester: William M. Hayward. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 
1853. pp. 112. 

XV. Regeneration. By Edmund H. Sears. Printed for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853. 
pp. 248. 

XVI. The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. A Series of 
Sermons, preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, by Frederick 
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Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of 
Divinity in King’s College, London. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & 
Co. New York: Charles 8. Francis & Co. 1853. pp. 466. 


XVII. Open Communion; or the Principles of restricted Communion 
examined and proved to be unscriptural and false, in a series of 
letters to a friend. By S. W. Whitney, A. M., late Pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Westport, N. Y. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
Philadelphia: W. P. Hazard. 1853. pp. 159. 


XVIIL. Essays for Summer Hours. By Charles Lanman, author of the 
“Private Life of Daniel Webster,” &c. Third edition revised. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard. 1853. pp. 
266. 

XIX. The Old House by the River. By the author of the Owl Creek 
Letters. New York: Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Co. 1853. pp. 318. 


XX. The Friends of Christ in the New Testament. Thirteen dis- 
courses. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D., Pastor of the Essex street 
Church, Boston. Thirdedition. T. R. Marvin and 8. K. Whipple 
& Co. 1853. pp. 295. 

XXI. A Second Book in Latin; containing Syntax and Reading 
Lessons in Prose, forming a sufficient Latin Reader. With imita- 
tive Exercises and a Vocabulary. By John McClintock, D. D., 
late Professor of Ancient Languages in Dickinson College. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co. 1853. pp. 296. 

XXII. Memorials of the English Martyrs. By the Rev. C. B. 
Tayler, M. A., Rector of Otley, Suffolk. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1853. pp. 895. 


XXIII. A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens. Vol. I. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia : Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 1853. pp. 288. 


XXIV. A Commentary of Medical and Moral Life; or Mind and its 
Emotions, considered in relation to Health, Disease and Religion. 
By William Cooke, M. D., M.R.C.8. Philadelphia : C. J. Price 
& Co. 1853. pp. 327. 

XXV. Prize Essays on the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath, 
considered in relation to the Working Classes. Containing ; 
Heaven’s Antidote, by John Allan Quinton, Journeyman Printer; 


The Torch of Time, by David Farquhar, Machinist ; and The Pearl 
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of Days, by a Laborer’s Daughter. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. pp. 272. 

XXVI. A Nation saved from its Prosperity only by the Gospel. <A 
Discourse in behalf of the American Home Missionary Society, 
preached in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, May, 1853, by 
Rev. Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. New York: American Home Missionary Society. 1853. 
pp. 27. 

XXVII. Home Pictures. By Mrs. Mary Andrews Denison. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co. 1853. pp. 417. 

XXVIII. Boyhood of Great Men. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1853. 


XXIX. The Obligation of the Sabbath ; a discussion between Rev. J. 
Newton Brown and William B. Taylor. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 
1853. pp. 300. 

An extended notice of this book in our next number. 


XXX. A Sequel to the Female Jesuit; containing her previous His- 
tory and recent Discovery. By Mrs. 8. Luke. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1853. pp. 197. 

XXXI. The Nature, Effects and Pardon of Sin; to which is added 
a Warning and Exhortation to Sinners. By Rev. John W. Harsha, 
A. M., Professor in Westminster College, Pa. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. Philadelphia: W. P. Hazard. 1853. pp. 241. 

XXXII. The Young Lady’s Guide to the harmonious Development 
of Christian Character. By Harvey Newcomb. Revised edition. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. Philadelphia: W. P. Hazard. 1853. 
pp. 330. 


XXXII. The Old and the New ; or, The Changes of Thirty years in 
the Kast, with some allusions to Oriental Customs as elucidating 
Scripture. By William Goodell, Missionary in Constantinople of 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. With 
an Introduction by Rev. William Adams, D. D. New York: M. 
W. Dodd. Philadelphia: W. P. Hazard. 1853. pp. 240. 





DEATH OF DR. GILBERT. 


It is with sad hearts that the Editors announce the death of 
their Associate, the Rev. E. W. Gilbert, D. D. He died on 
Sabbath evening, July 31st, in his sixtieth year. The funeral 
services took place in the Western Presbyterian Church, on the 
morning of August 3d. The church was shrouded in mourn- 
ing. About twenty clergymen, with a large congregation, 
were present. ‘Two of his fellow-editors spoke of his worth and 
our loss, the accompanying religious exercises being conducted 
by others of his ministerial brethren. At the close of the ser- 
vices, the congregation slowly passed by the opened coffin and 
looked on the face and form they should see no more until the 
Resurrection. 

The remains were taken,to Wilmington, a number of minis- 
ters accompanying them, where, in the Hanover Street Church, 
several brethren of the Presbytery of Wilmington, and a large 
congregation meeting them, other appropriate religious services 
took place. There, among his kindred and the congregation 
where he spent the most of his ministerial life, his remains 
repose. ; ; 

The funeral sermon will be preached, by the leave of Divine 
Providence, on the evening of the third Sabbath of September, 
in the Western Presbyterian Church. In the next number of 
the Review, we shall attempt to say something of the life and 
character of a man, whose memory the world will not “willingly 
let die.” 
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